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Art. I. Culloden Papers, &c. &c. 
[ Article concluded from p. 244. ] 


Oo" first abstract of this interesting collection brought down 

the narrative of the Rebellion in 1745 to the unfortunate 
affair of Preston-pans. (21st Sept.) The Pretender’s brilliant 
success in that battle had the effect of facilitating materially 
the levies among the insurgent clans, and increased the High- 
landers under his command to the number of 7000. With 
these followers, he took the bold resolution of advancing south- 
ward; and he entered England, by the western border, in 
the beginning of November. His march was preceded by 


emissaries carrying instructions to the following effect : 


‘ You are herereby authorized and directed to repair forthwith 
to England, and there notifie to my friends, and particularly those 
in the North and North-west, the wonderful success with which 
it has hitherto pleased God to favour my endeavours for their de- 
liverance. You are to let them know that itis my full intention, in 
a few days, to move towards them ; and that they will. be inexcuse- 
able before God & man, if they do not all in their power to assist 
& support me in such an undertaking. What I demand & expect is, 
That as many of them as can should be ready to joyn me; and 
that they should take care to provide Provisions & Money, that the 
Country may suffer as little as possible by the march of my Troops. 
Let them know that there is no more time for deliberation; now 
or never, is the word. Iam resolved to conquer or perish. If 
this last should happen, let them judge what they & their poste- 
rity have te expect. 

:C.P. R 


For some time, fortune appeared to favour these daring ad- 
venturers: Carlisle surrendered in the course of a few days ; 
and they continued to march into the heart of the country 
with little opposition. Their progress, however, ought in a 
great measure to be ascribed to the divided state (pp. 227. 254.) 
of his Majesty’s advisers; and they soon found that no h 
were to be.entertained from an insurrection in England, the 
extensive county of Lancashire, reputed by the Pretender to 
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be full of his zealous adherents, adding scarcely two hundred 
men to his standard. In the meantime, General Wade in 
Northumberland, and the Duke of Cumberland near Litch- 
field, had each assembled a force superior to that of the in- 
vaders; so that, after having advanced with very great 
hazard as far as Derby, it became indispensable for the latter 
to take the mortifying determination of retreating. The acti- 
vity of the Highlanders, and the lightness of their baggage, 
enabled them to retrace their steps with an expedition that 
eluded pursuit, and prevented even the hostile cavalry from 
being so supported by infantry as to justify anyserious attacks on 
their rear. The retreat began on the 6th 6f December, and 
in a fortnight the rebels were again on Scotish ground, without 
losing above fifty men by the sword or by sickness, during a 
march of more than 500 miles in the depth of winter. Car- 
lisle was now soon retaken by the royalists, and Edinburgh 
had for some time been re-occupied by them: but a more im- 
portant consideration still was the almost unanimous dispo- 
sition among the inhabitants of the south and west of Scotland, 
to oppose the attempt of an adventurer whom they considered 
as the champion of popery and arbitrary power. To these 
were to be added the unwearied exertions of President Forbes 
in the north, supported at last by the arrival of a small supply 
of arms and money, and the co-operation of an intelligent and 
active friend in the Karl of Loudon: 


* From the E. of Loudon & the Lord President to Marishall Wade, 
or the Commander in Chief in the North. 


‘ Sir, Nov. 16. 1745. 

‘ As we are sending dispatches for London by the Saltash sloop 
to Newcastle, we judged it might be for his Majestie’s service, to 
drop you this short notice, to let you know the present situation 
of this country ; which is in substance, that, except Mac Pherson 
ef Clunie, with about 300 men from Badenoch, no body of High- 
anders of any consequence have, from the country to the north- 
ward of Athole, join’d those who originally took possession of 
Edin‘, or added to their numbers in their march towards England; 
that about 200 of the tribes dependant on the Clanchattan, with 
some men from Breumar, & some other small partys, had got to- 
gether at Perth last Saturday; where, they said, they waited for 
further reinforcements from the north; that 150 or 160 Mac 
Kenzies, seduced by the E. of Cromarty, march’d the beginning 
of this week up the north side of Lochness, & depended upon 
being follow’d by 5 or 600 Frasers, under the conduct of the 
Master of Lovat; but these Mac Kenzies have not as yet pass'd 
the mountains; neither have the Frasers yet march’d out of their 
own country; & we have some hopes they will not, as we have 
now 700 Highlanders in pay at Inverness, & look hourly for some 


hundreds more, with which we shall endeavour to perswade them 
to 


























to.stay at home; that we hope immediately to open the eommu- 
nication with Fort Augustus & Fort William, & thereafter to 
march some indepent companys into Banf & Aberdeen shires, to 
obstruct effectually the recruiting of Lord Lewis Gordon for the 
Pretender’s service, which goes on but heavily at present; and 
that, when this is done, we shall be ready to do what further shall 
appear necessary, & be within our power, for putting ane’end:to 
the present rebellion. We “a you heartily good success, & are, 
‘ Sir, 
‘ Your most obt & most humble serv‘, &c. 

‘ Postscript. Last Fryday, Mac Leod, with 400 of his kindred, 
join’d us; which gives up hopes that we shall prevent the march 
of the Frasers, who are not yet gone. There is a great fall of 
snow on the ground. 

‘ 17. Nov'.’ 

Yet all these advantages could not accomplish a speedy 
extinction of the rebellion; the inhabitants of the low country 
being unacquainted with the use of arms, and the Highlanders 
maintaining all their characteristic reputation for activity and 
enterprize. Lord John Drummond, the brother of the titular 
Duke of Perth, found means to land at Montrose with a de- 
tachment of Irish troops in the French service; and the auxi- 
liaries from the Isle of Sky met (p. 466.) with a severe check 
in Aberdeenshire from Lord Lewis Gordon. The pro- 
ceedings of the President and Lord Loudon were likewise 
much embarrassed by the tergiversation of Lord Lovat, who 
still continued (p. 256.) to protest his inability to prevent the 
departure of his clan, or to controul what he termed the head- 
strong impatience of his son. ‘ I was thunderstruck,” he 
said, (p. 260.) * on hearing that my son had set out. It has 
been my misfortune to be traduced and calumniated through 
life, and I am extremely sorry that Lord Loudon should listen 
to the calumny of my enemies.” This nobleman at last pre- 
vailed on Lovat to quit his country-seat, to reside for an in- 
terval at Inverness, to deliver up his arms, and to give orders 
to his clan to keep quiet. 


‘ The Lord President to the Marquis of Tweeddale. 


‘ My Lord, Culloden, 22° Dec" 1745. 

‘ E. Loudoun prevail’d with Lord Lovat on Wednesday the 
11°. to come into In$ alongst with him, & to live there under his 
eye, untill he should bring in all the Arms which the Clan were 
possest of ; which he promised to do against Saturday’s Night, ex- 
cuseing himself from answering for his Son, & some of the mad 
young men of his name, who he said he could not govern; & 
some of which, he inform’d us, had already gone to Perth ; which 
we knew to be true, to the number of between 2 & 300, in dif- 


ferent small parties. The surrender of the Arms was all that 
Z 2 could 
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could well be expected from him. As there was no direct evi- 
denee of his accession to his Son’s treason, of which he was per- 
petually complaining; & as committing, on suspicion, a man so 
aged, & seemingly so infirm, would have had the appearance of 
cruelty, therefor Lord Loudoun determined to await the delivery 
of the Arms; & in the mean time on Fryday the 13°", detach’d 
200 men more, under Cap Munro of Culcairn, to follow Mac 
Leod to Elgin & Aberdeen; & these were to be followed suc- 
cessively by other small bodys, & by Loudoun himself, when the 
matter with Lovat was finished. But instead of delivering the 
Arms at the time prefixed, excuses were made, & fresh promises; 
which continued from day to day till last Thursday; when Lord 
Loudoun, finding himself deluded, clap’d centries on the gate of 
the house where he resided, resolveing to committ him next 
morning to the Castle; but in the night time Lovat found means 
to get out at a back passage, which was not suspected (as, indeed, 
his attempting ane escape, in his state of health, was what no one 
dream’d of), & to be conveyed away, probably on men’s shoulders; 
. but whither, we have not as yet learn’d. 

‘ This unforseen accident has made it improper for Loudoun to 
detach any more Men after those that have march’d towards 
Aberdeen, or to follow them himself, untill we see what turn 
Lovat, now at liberty, takes with his Clan; or until some more 
force, which we expect, join us at Inverness.’ — 

‘ Since my last, the Rebells at Perth have had no accession of 
strength from this Country, except the Frasers to the number of 
between 2 & 300 already mentioned, & some Mac Donalds of 
Clanranald’s People from Moidart, who marched through Atholl 6 
days ago, escorting some Spanish Money that was put ashore in the 
island of Barray. The quantity I do not know; but as it escaped 
the vigilance of his Majestie’s ships cruiseing in that station, tho’ 
notice was sent to them by Mac Leod, it has been in open boats 
transported to Moidart, and from thence, on horses (for wheel 
carriage is impossible), to Atholl.’ 


The influence of Lovat was unluckily directed against the 
eause of government, and proved one of the principal reasons 
of the protracted resistance of the Pretender. —The alarm ex- 
cited for the metropolis by the approach of his troops had pre- 
vented government, for some time, from sending to the north 
of Scotland any addition to their first scanty supply of arms 
and money; and the consequence was a great impediment to 
the meagures which might otherwise have been taken to equip 
and send out the well affected Highlanders : 


‘ Part of a Letter from the Lord President to the E. of Statr. 


| Dec" 22.1745: 

‘ It is a little discourageing, my Lord, that endeavours so sin- 
cere, &, if you will give me leave to say it, so successful, for the 
support of the Gov’. & the security of England, as ours have 
been, should be treated with such neglect. And though a 
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might be some excuse for not minding us whilst an enemy was so 
near London; yet if, when that danger is happily removed, care is 
not taken to supply our wants, when without such supply we shall 
be in no condition to defend ourselves from the warm resentments 
of the Rebels, or to do any further service to the Goy' ; the danger, 
dishonour, & expence, that may ensue, on the continuation ofa 
Rebellion in this corner of the Country till the Spring, cannot be 
chargeable on us. 

. You see, my Lord, I write with some emotion: & it. is mo 
wonder ; for I must look upon myself as the cause of all the suf- 
ferings of those who I have prevail’d with to risk every thing in 
defence of the Gov‘, should the Rebells prevaill over them; & that 
for the want of those supplys which I perswaded them they should 
have, & which had they received, or if they yet shall receive in 
time, every thing must be safe. Your Lop, I am persuaded, will 
feel the justice of my complaint; and I am confident there is never 
a man in England but must, if the case is fairly stated to him.’ 


¢ Mr. John Forbes to the Lord President. 


‘ My Lord, London, 9th January, 1746. 

‘ I take the opportunity of the sloop which the government sends, 
to assure you of my best wishes, & to congratulate you upon the 
figure you make in this part of the world ; who are surprised to find 
a man, without views, standing up for the rights & libertys of his 
country. 

‘ I wish to God your interest of persuasion, joined to the opinion 
the world has of your disinterestedness, and the knowledge they 
agree you have of your country, cou’d be convey’d here, to second 
good Lord Stair’s, in the many though fruitless attempts his Lord- 
ship has made to save, if possible, the ruin of the north, and effec- 
tually finish the rebellion before the spring. But, at present, any 
proposalls from L4 Stair are, I am afraid, neglected, lest by their 
success he should gett power, which is not the interest of the pre- 
sent ruler; who, although not publicly declared, yet privately ma- 
nages the Scots affairs, with the same despotism he ever has done. 

‘ We flattered ourselves here, that the Duke was to go to 
Scotland himself; but that seems now to be no longer believ'd, 
and the whole burthen [is] left upon Hawley, and tows old friend 
- Hugh, his aid-de-camp. No mortal disputes Mr. Hawley’s genius 
for the management of a squadron, or prosecuting with vigour any 
mortal to the gallows; although, at the same time, they wish that 
he had the lenity to make converts, or the absolute force to make 
all fly before him.’ 


The predictions of the writer with regard to General 
Hawley were soon verified. ‘That officer having been present 
as a major of cavalry in the action with the Highlanders at 
Sheriff Muir in 1715, and being full of blind confidence, had 
boasted that with two regiments of dragoons he would ride 
over the whole of the Pretender’s army. When he heard, 
therefore, that they had begun the investment of Stirling 
Z 3 Castle, 
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Castle, instead of allowing them to waste their force in a kind 
of warfare for which they were unqualified, he advanced 
hastily from Edinburgh to attack them : 


¢ Mr. Corse to the Lord President. 


‘ My Lord, Edinburgh, 15th February. 

‘ So soon as General Hawley had got 12 Battalions together, 
wtout any other Dragoons than Hamilton and Gardner’s, he sent 
five Regiments of foot & the Dragoons on to Lithco, & the 
Glasgow Regiment to the Queensferry ; whose approach was so 
sudden & unexpected, that they had very near surprized 1,500 of 
the Rebels at Lithco, who retir’d immediately to Falkirk. Next 
day three more Regiments were sent to support them; & on the 
Wednesday three more, with whom M. Gen!"! Husk march’d on 
the Thurday to Falkirk, & encamp’d on the North side of the 
Town, the front of the Camp towards Stirling; & the same even- 
ing he was join’d by another Regiment of foot, with ten pieces of 
Cannon, from six pounders to a pound and half. The same even- 
ing M' Hawley arriv’d at Callendar House about 8 o’clock at night, 
& turn’d me and some more of us out of our beds. He left that 
place, & went to the Camp about 5 o’clock of the morning; about 

o'clock we were join’d by about 800 Argyleshire men & Cobham’s 
Saosen, who had march’d from Lithco that morning ; & then the 
whole was together; viz. 12 Battalions of foot, w%", to the best of 
my computation, might show in the field, one with another, about 
400 men a-piece. Three regiments of Dragoons about 200 a-piece. 
800 Argyleshire men; in which were three Companys of L* Lou- 
doun’s, & one of L* John Murray’s; besides the Glasgow people, 
who then were about 700 strong, & tolerably disciplin’d. 

‘ The Highlanders lay behind the Torwood, having left about 
8oo men before Stirling. Iam pretty sure the Army they led on 
that day to the Battle did not much exceed 5,000 men of all 
kinds. 

‘ About 10 o'clock M' Hawley went out to a little eminence on 
the left of the Camp, & 500 yards nearer the Enemy, to recon- 
noitre the grounds between our Camp & y* Torwood; where I 
heard some of the Officers say, they saw them moving on this side 
of the Torwood southwards. ‘This proved true; though I saw 
nothing, neither did M' Hawley. However, about eleven o’clock 
we got the alarm, & in a very short space were all under Arms, & 
remain’d so a quarter of an hour. Then we found out it was a 
false alarm, & we all turn’d in again, & went to look out for 
dinner, which was not easy to be found; & after it was found we 
got. no time to eat it; for a little before two the last alarm came, 
when the Enemy was within a mile. & a half of us. I was sur- 
priz’d to see inshow little time y* regular troops were form’d (J 
think in less than half an hour) on y* left of y* Camp, in two lines, 
with the Dragoons on y* flanks; all fronting the South, & just 
along the side of the high road leading to Stirling; the road in 
their front, & Falkirk on their left. We all thought that there we 
were to wait for the Enemy, who was now plainly in view, coming 
: along 
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along the hills from the South-west. M* Hawley, it seems, had 
another notion; for no sooner was the Army form’d, than he 
marched them straight up a steep hill w“" lyes to the South-west 
of Falkirk, in two Columns; in order, I suppose, to gain a large 
Moor which they say is on the top of that Hill, & w" may be so 
for me, & I believe for his Excellency too; for neither of us saw it, 
at least before the action. All the Dragoons were sent on before, 
& form’d upon the top of the hill; and there the action began. 

‘ Our post was behind the two Lines of foot, & to the left; & 
we had got something more than two thirds up the hill when y* 
firing began; upon w‘" we form’d there, but not in very good. 
order. Our cannon, that was to have been in the front, stuck fast 
somewhere about the bottom of the hill; & indeed no force 
could have drawn it up tothe top. The Highlanders’ first line 
(as I was told, for I could see nothing almost y‘ was done on the 
top of the hill) outstretch’d our left considerably ; their right, I 
saw, did not pass the centre of our line of foot. The Dragoons 
being all on our left, helped to lengthen our first line, and there 
the affair began. Certainly, while the foot was marching up the 
hill in columns, & the heads of the columns had just reach’d the 
top of the hill, & the rest marching up as hard as they could, run- 
ning & quite out of breath w" the fatigue, the Dragoons charg’d 
very briskly ; but upon receiving a very sharp popping kind of a 
fire, they went off. I believe they suffer’d a good deal; for in one 
part of them nearest us I saw day light through them in several 
places. When the Dragoons were beat, y°® right of the High- 
landers chasing them (as they took straight down the hill amon 
the foot) appear’d upon our flanks. The flanks of both Lines 
gave way, down to the centre; and then the whole first Line went 
off, all running down the hill, except Ligonier’s Regiment of foot, 
which was quite on the right, and near the bottom of the hill. L* 
Col! Stanhope, a fine lively young lad, a brother of Lord Stan- 
hope’s, fac’d that Regiment (w" was not quite 300 men) to the 
hill & stood alone for near § minutes, till Barrell’s Regiment, of 
about 400 men, came out of the 2 line & join’d them, and there 
the first stop was made. The enemy, instead of following in where 
the Troops gave way, w°" they might have done, took it into their 
heads to stretch their left down to the bottom of the hill; in doing 
of which, it was so warmly received by these two Regiments, that 
they all scampered up the hill again. Gen! Husk formed a pretty 
strong line of foot by rallying the runaways at the bottom of the 
hill; & then they all march’d into the Camp, not in very good 
order. 

‘ The great storm of rain & wind w“® began about ten minutes 
before the action had rendered their arms useless, & wet all the 
Soldiers’ cartridges ; so the baggage horses were order’d to be 
loaded (few of them were found), & the tents to be burnt. Three 
pieces of cannon were drawn off by the Soldiers; the rest were 
left, because the Artillery Guard had fled, and the country people 
had cut out all their horses. —The Argyleshire men were not en- 
gaged; however, a good many of them fell into the Enemy’s 
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hands; one whole Company in particular, commanded by one | 
M‘Neil. That same night the Army march’d to Lithco, & next 
Day to Ed', where we were much insulted by the Jacobites. 

* This is my account of the battle; part of it I saw, & part I 
took from others, which corresponded with what I saw. It lasted 
but a short while, as I believe all actions with these people do; but 
why they did not use their advantage, & enter where thé Troops 
were broke sword in hand, as is their way; & in the next place, 
why they did not pursue when the Army marched to Lithco, when 
all fire-arms were useless, is not to be comprehended. They can- 
not, in all human probability, ever have such another opportunity.’ 


This action took place on the 17th of January 1746; and 
though, in consequence of the steadiness of Major-General 
Huske, it was less disastrous than the affair of Preston-pans, 
the result was a considerable discouragement of the royalist- 
party. It now became expedient for the Duke of Cumber- 
land to put himself at the head of the troops in Scotland; 
and the Pretender, making no impression on Stirling Castle, 
marched northwards in the hope of finding, in the difficulty 
of the ground, a counterpoise to the superior numbers of his 
opponents. Lord Loudon and the President were now ob- 
liged to quit the spot whence they had issued so many bold 
mandates against the rebels, and to seek refuge with the 
Macleods in the Isle of Sky. ‘The labours of the President 
were, no doubt, continued, but the collection before us sup- 
plies no document later than the end of January, soon after 
which Fort George and Fort Augustus fell into the hands of 
the rebels. The principal error of the latter cousisted in 
fighting a pitched battle on the open ground of Culloden, 
against an army greatly superior in numbers, and taught, by 
dear-bought experience, to adopt precautions calculated to 
baffle the violent assault of the mountaineers: while the chief 
causes of the very different results at Culloden and at Falkirk 
are to be sought in the disposition of the troops, in their fami- 
liarity with the manner of the onset of the Highlanders, and 
particularly in the order that every second rank should reserve 
its fire till the enemy had come close up. The following are 
parts of a letter written by the President nearly a month after 
this decisive battle, at which time he had returned to the 


neighbourhood of his estate : 


‘ The Lord President to Mr. Geo. Ross. 


‘ Dear George, Inverness 13°" May 1746. 

‘ My’ peregrination is now over. Some account of my Ad- 
ventures you surely have had from different hands. To give ane 
exact one is the work of more time than I can at present afford. 
The difficultys I had to grapple with were many: the issue, on the 
main, has been favourable; & upon a strict review, I am — 
sic wit 
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with my own conduct.—What distress’d us most in this country, 
& was the reall cause why the Rebells came to a head after their 
flight from Stirling, was the want of arms & money; which, God 
‘knows, had been long enough called for and expected: had these 
come in due time, we could have arm’d a force sufficient to have 
prevented their looking at us on this side Drumuachter. The nien 
were prepared ; severall hundreds assembled in their own countrys, 
& some hundreds actually on their march. But unluckyly, the ship 
that brought the few arms that were sent, & the sum of money that 
came, did not arrive in our road sooner than the very day on 
which the Rebells made themselves masters of the Barrack of 
Ruthven. It'was then too late to fetch unarm’d men from distances; 
it was even unsafe to land the arms & the money; so we were 
forced to suffer them to remain on board, & to retreat with the 
force we had, to preserve them for the further annoyance of the 
enemy.’ 

We come now to the closing scene in the life of Lord 
Lovat, who had been apprehended, committed to the Tower 
of London, tried, and convicted. A Correspondent, writing 
to the President from London on the oth of April 1747, 
observes: . k 

‘ It is astonishing with what resolution and sang-froid Lovat 
dyed to-day. He said, one of his predecessors 500 years ago 
had dyed in the same way for his principles; that his principles 
had been constant and invariable; that in the course of his life 
he had never betrayed them, nor any body; nor should any 
Peer or Commoner be hurt from what he should say. He ended 
at Dulce et Decorum est, &c. and laid down his head. His con- 
versation in the Tower has all along been in the same strain.. He 
said, the day before he dyed, he was never in better spirits; and 
did tell Doct’ Clark, that the Tower was a better receipt for the 
spirits than the vomits he used to give him.’ 

The clue to the mysterious conduct of Lord Lovat is, in 
our opinion, to be found in the impression that, under any 
circumstances, he might expect pardon from the house of 
Hanover; while from the Stuarts he could look for nothi 
but punishment, unless he redeemed in 1745 the crime of 
having opposed them in 1715. His letter of October 30., al- 
ready quoted, appears to us indicative of his real sentiments, 
and particularly of his belief that George Il. would not, in 
any event, involve in ruin the antient families who had en- 
gaged in the Rebellion. Lovat possessed great cunning and 
intrepidity, but wanted depth; his schemes throughout life 
being planned with more audacity than judgment. On the 
present occasion, the criminality of his conduct admitted of 
no doubt: though his age and former services pleaded in his 
behalf with government, it was necessary to hold forth an 
example ; oll there could be no question that the guilt of’a 
father grown grey in artifice was greater than that of a youth 
who 
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who had merely finished his University-course. If the favour 
shewn to Lord Lovat in 1715 reflected no credit on the g0- 
vernment of the day, the punishment of him in 1745 seemed, 
in some measure, to redeem the odium of that unjust indul- 
gence; while the lenity shewn to the young man and his in- 
experienced followers was calculated to attach the clan at 
large to the interests of the house of Hanover. 

Ihe hazards encountered by the Pretender, during his 
confinement in the Highlands, have been noticed by us else- 


where ; (M.R. Vol. xxxviii. P 9-) and the present volume 
contains few additional particulars in that respect, except his 
adventure in the Isle of Sky, to which Dr. Johnson alludes in 


his Tour to the Hebrides: 


‘ Extract of a Letter from Sir Alexander Macdonald of the Isle of 
Sky, dated 29th July 1746. 


‘ When the young Pretender made his unhappy visit to Skye, 
from South Uist, in a small boat, he landed near my house, in 
woman's clothes, by way of being maid-servant to one Florence 
Macdonald, a girl of Clanranald’s family, now a prisoner with 
General Campbell. Miss Macdonald went and made a visit to 
Lady Margaret, dined with her, and put her into the utmost dis- 
tress by telling her of the cargo that she had brought from Uist. 
She called on Kingsborrow, who was at Mugstot accidentally, 
and they had a very confused consultation together; and it was 
agreed to hurry him off the country as fast as possible. The me- 
thod Kingsborrow took was, to meet him about two miles from my 
house, in the way to his own. He (the Pretender) accosted him 
with telling him that his life was now in his hands, which he might 
dispose of ; that he was in the utmost distress, having had no meat 
or sleep for two days and two nights, sitting on a rock beat upon 
by the rains; and when they ceased, ate up by flys; conjured him 
to shew compassion but for one night, and he should be gone. 
This moving speech prevailed, and che visible distress, for he was ° 
maigre, ill coloured, and over-run with the scab; so they went to 
Kingsborrow’s house, where he lay that night; and he furnished 
him a horse to carry him seven miles next day to Portree. There 
he found, accidentally, a small Rasay boat, into which he put foot 
and disappeared all at once.’ 


It was, in fact, a circumstance highly creditable to the poor 
Highlanders, that, though they perfectly knew of the sum of 
a sterling being offered for the apprehension of the 


Pretender, and though, in the course of his wanderings during 


five months he passed through a number of hands, not a 

single individual ever thought of degrading himself by earning 

even this large premium, 
Next to the Earl of Loudon, one of the most engaging 


Characters in the correspondence of the Lord President is 
Mr. Mit- 
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Mr. Mitchell, afterward Sir Andrew Mitchell. Our readers 
have occasionally seen passages in his letters during the time 
of the Rebellion, and we shall now close our extracts by a few 
paragraphs relative to his own views and prospects. 


‘ From Sir Andrew Mitchell to the Lord President. 


‘ My Dear Lord, * London, 6" April 1747. 

‘ As you have long been my Oracle, you will forgive the free- 
dom I take with you on this occasion ; first, to desire yeur adviee 
as to the expediency of my being in parliament ; and then to ask 
your opinion as to the probability of success, and as to the means 
I should make use of. But, in order to enable you to satisfy my 
requests, it will be proper to acquaint you with my inclinations, 
connexions, and views. 

‘As to the first, I own my desires formerly were stronger than 
they are now; and I have seen so much of the management of 
parties, and known too many members, to think of the H. of Com. 
as I once did; yet still I find my wishes of this kind are not 
extinguished. 

‘ If words are to be depended on, I have reason to expect fa- 
vours from those who have it in their power to give; and what 
promises have been made me, I have the pleasing vanity to think 
are neither owing to mean arts, nor to cringing behaviour; but 
still the promises of great men are lighter than air, and their dis- 
positions more uncertain than the weather. The only way, there- 
fore, to fix them is, to be in a Situation to serve or to hurt them. 

¢ My views, I confess to you, are neither so honest nor so dis» 


interested as they have been. I desire, nay I am resolved, to act’ 


a fair & honourable part; if ever I shall be in Parliament; but I 
do propose a reward for myself, that of being employed, either at 
home or abroad, in a station agreeable to me, & in which I may 
be usefull ; for my ambition at present is stronger than my avarice.’ 


The President’s answer does not appear .in this collection, 
but it was probably in the affirmative, because Mr. Mitchell 
came into parliament and was afterward employed as a diplo- 
matist, being ambassador, during the war of 1756, at the 
Court of Berlin. : 

It would be difficult to find words to express the gratitude 
of the public for the unparalleled exertions of the President 
during the Rebellion. Lord Stair wrote (p. 253.) from 
London in November 1745, that it was ‘impossible to speak 
of him with more esteem, value, and even friendship than his 
Majesty had frequently done.” Another correspondent, 
writing from Edinburgh in February 1746, and speaking of 
the language held by the rebels, says, ‘* We form many 
schemes for your safety, and are very anxious; as, by their 
discourse here, you was the chief object of their resentment; 
especially when they canfe back from England; for — 
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their opinion that, with the Macdonalds and Macleeds of 
Sky, the Mackenzies and Frazers, they might have been 
masters of London.” 

The President resumed his judicial labours at Edinburgh in 
July 1746, and proceeded, as soon as he found an interval of 
time, to pay a final visit to London. The King received him 
with great distinction, and nothing appears in ~ es papers to 
indicate a different feeling on the,part of ministers: yet it is 
certain that he never was indemnified for a large proportion 
of his disbursements during the Rebellion ; oak various con- 
jectures have been formed (see Introduction, p. 37.) to ac- 
count for so unmerited a return; all of which may, perhaps, 
be left out of the question, and the result laid to the account 
of his Lordship’s indifference to pecuniary matters. It ap- 
pears, moreover, from his affecting address (p. 38.) on his 
death-bed to his‘son, that he was unacquainted with the extent 
of the responsibility which his zeal had led him to incur, until 
within a few months of his decease. — He survived the ex- 
tinction of the Rebellion only 18 months: his constitution, 
long far from robust, having been not a little shaken by the 
fatigue and anxiety occasioned by late events. He died at 
Edinburgh in December 1747, at the age of sixty-two, leaving 
a property so much incumbered by old and by recent engage- 
ments, as to excite an apprehension that it would be necessary 
to sell one half to preserve the other: but his son had the 
good sense to live in retirement, and thus to retain his paternal 
acres unimpaired. — When treating of the family-property, it 
is fit to mention that, in the year 1784, government rescinded 
the privilege of distilling spirits duty-free from the corn of . 
Ferintosh, a part of the Culloden-estate; a privilege which 
had been granted to the President’s father, in consideration of 
the heavy loss sustained by the family in the insurrections of 
the Highlanders in favour of James II. soon after the Revo- 
jution: The allowance made by government on the resump- 
tion was 21,500. 

The ornamental part of this volume consists of an “ae 
engraving of the Lord President; of a vignette taken from 
the statue erected by the Faculty of Advocates to his memory, 
at an expence of 300o0l. sterling; and of a portrait of the 
Pretender. The last may, as far as we know, be a likeness, 
but ought not to have found a place in the present work, be- 
cause it exhibits him between the age of 50 and 60, or more, 
when his features and character were altogether different from 
those of the young adventurer of 1745. A more proper ac- 
companiment consists of a number of fac-similes of the hand- 


writing of several of the correspondents introduced in the 
: 10 . volume; 
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volume; among which we remarked the signatures of General 
Monk; Lord Stair; Lord Kaimes; ‘Thomson the poet ; and 
of one who in penmanship as in more important matters took 
the lead of his cotemporaries, — Lord Hardwicke. 

It remains to say a few words on the labours of the editor, 
whom we suppose to be the present representative of the 
Culloden-family. The papers are seen to considerable dis- 
advantage from the unlucky circumstance already stated, of a 
part being printed before the existence of the remainder was 
known; and objections might likewise be made to several pas- 
sages in the introduction, (pp. 5. 15. 22. 37.) partly on the 
score of composition, partly on that of misapprehension: but, 
on the whole, the remarks of the editor, whether we Jook to the 
introduction or to the notes scattered throughout the volume, 
appear to be candid and impartial. Wecannot, however, help 
regretting the want of an index, which would have been ve 
useful in a collection of such extent, particularly after the 
interruption of the regular course of arrangement. 

Several of the peculiar usages of Scotland are illustrated 
in this volume, such as (p. 131.) the privilege possessed by 
a great landholder of making barons, 7.¢. county-voters, 
against a general election. We find also, in this collection, 
papers connected with transactions of consequence, to which 
our limits scarcely permit us to allude; such as (p. 18.) the 
unfortunate affair of Glenco, and (p. 201.) the more honourable 
but equally disastrous day of Fontenoy. On the whole, we 
have seldom seen a publication of greater interest to persons 
who are engaged in the study of Scotish history in particular, 

or of the British history generally. 





Art. II. Some Documents respecting the History of the late Events 
in'Spain, by Don Juan d’Escoiquiz, Don Pedro de Ceballos, and 
Others. 8vo. pp. 200. 4s. Longman and Co. 1815. 

T= editor of these documents professes to publish them 

with the view of their serving as a clue to those writers 
who may hereafter undertake the history of Spanish affairs 
for the present age; since they contain self-drawn descriptions 
of several characters who have had extensive influence in the 
political concerns of that country. This last remark applies 
chiefly to that portion of the tract which is occupied by the 
writings of Escoiquiz, the Confessor of Ferdinand, and the 
adviser of several of his measures both temporal and spiritual : 
who is the most prominent character in the collection, and 
who begins an appeal to his countrymen by rag. wr of 
the injury done to-his reputation while he was — in 
rance 
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France from 1808 to 1814; a period during which he was 
generally considered as the counsellor of Ferdinand’s ill fated 
journey to Bayonne. _Desiroys of vindicating his character, 
and of asserting his claim to the name of a “ true Spaniard,” 
he felt it incumbent on him to come before the public with a 
circumstantial detail of the various measures in which he was 
concerned; and he has accordingly printed a statement of the 
following events : 

1. Proceedings at the court of Ferdinand in March and 
April, 1808, before the journey to Bayonne. 

2. Conferences at Bayonne between Bonaparte and himself. 

3. ‘Transactions at Valengay previously to the restoration of 
Ferdinand. : 

The proceedings before the journey to Bayonne are remark- 
able only as indicative of Bonaparte’s habitual duplicity, and 
the credulity of the Spanish cabinet. The Jatter was at one 
time to be bribed to subserviency by an advantageous treaty of 
commerce, and at another by conferring on Ferdinand the 
title of Emperor : or, when it suited Bonaparte to assume a 
tone of urgency, great stress was laid on the importance to 
France of the province of Navarre, as if that mountainous 
district had been the utmost limit of French ambition. By 
means of all these hopeful proceedings, possession had been 
obtained of the fortresses on the frontier, including Barcelona; 
while an army of 50,000 French occupied all the military 
positions round Madrid. Intelligence was now received that 
Bonaparte had set out from Paris, to visit Spain; and Fer- 
dinand was urged by the i'rench General and ambassador 
to lose no time in proceeding to meet his powerful ally. 
Escoiquiz relates at considerable length the reasons which pre- 
vented him and his brother-counsellors from suspecting the 
designs of the French ruler. They thought that to force a 
foreign dynasty on Spain could not fail to throw the nation into 
the arms of England, and to deprive France of the advantages 
which she still reaped from the Spanish American colonies. 
It is curious also to see with what confidence this clerical poli- 


. tician reasons on the mines of Mexico as a lever, which, in 


the hands of England, might be made to raise almost the 
whole of Europe against France. — Under these impressions, 
Ferdinand and his counsellors proceeded northwards, and 
approached Bayonne on the 2oth of April: where they were 
soon relieved from suspence with regard to the intentions of 
Bonaparte; being met, at the distance of two leagues from 
the town, by commissioners who were charged to communicate 
the afflicting determination of their master to deprive the 


Bourbon-family of the crown of Spain. They had now, 
II however; 
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however, gone too far to return; and, on their arrival in 
the town, Bonaparte was not ashamed to pay Ferdimand a 
visit. Escoiquiz, having accompanied his master when he re- 
turned this compliment, was called aside by Bonaparte, and 
desired to step into his closet, where a long conference took 
place: which is given (p. 83.) at great length, and is curious 
as illustrative both of the projects of the late oppressor of 
Europe and of the mean artifices to which he stooped to gain 
a royal favourite, or a person in any situation likely to facili- 
tate the accomplishment of his nefarious 98 It suited 
his policy to appear to take the part of Ferdmand’s father, 
to treat his late resignation as forced, and to profess a distrust 
in the attachment of the new king to the interests of France. 





‘ Emperor.—I have long been-desirous, Monsieur I’ Abbé, in 
consequence of the good character they have given me of you, 
both for honesty and learning, to speak with you upon the subject 
of your prince ; and more so, that I cannot but take some part in 
his father’s misfortunes : he has appealed to me for justice, and it 
must be done him. The eyes of Europe are » oy me. Having 
made his abdication at Aranjuez, surrounded by a riotous mob, 
and in the middle of his mutinous guards, it is clear that he was 
forced to it; and as my armies were at that moment not ogly in 
Spain but near to the scene itself, it might be thought that I 
a share in the plot, and was the abettor of an undutiful son who 
has‘conspired against, and dethroned his father.—On the other 
hand, the interests of my empire demand, that the house of Bour- 
bon, whom I must look upon as the implacable enemties of my 
family, should cease to reign in Spain. This is also the interest 
of your own nation, since by the change of a dynasty, whose last 
members have brought those evils upon her, which are the cause 
of the present discontent, she will enjoy a better constitution, 
under the family which I shall offer her.— However, out of per- 
sonal consideration for Prince Ferdinand, who has in this friendly 
way come to see me at Bayonne, I wish to negotiate with him, and 
hope that-an arrangement I have in contemplation, will be found 
advantageous to him and his brothers. —~ You are to tell him in 
my name, that if he renounces all his rights to the crown of Spain, 
I will give him Etruria,’'with the title of kingdom, for him and his 
male heirs for ever, to hold it in complete independence. — I will, 
also, give him my niece in marriage, in order to strengthen our 
ties of friendship ; and the marriage shall take place the moment 
he shall sign the treaty. If he should approve of my plan, the 
treaty will be drawn up and solemnized immediately : but if not, I 
will make another with his father, who is expected here every day ; 
and, in that case, neither he nor his brothers will be considered as 
having a right to stipulate, or receive the least compensation. 
With respect to the Spanish nation, let Prince Ferdinand accept 
my proposal, and I will, in the same treaty, ensure her indepen- 
dence, the integrity of her territories, and the preservation of her 
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religion, under the new dynasty. This is the whole of my plan; for 
as to myself, I require nothing of Spain ; no, not even a hamlet.’ — 

‘ Escoiguiz.—I cannot but express my astonishment at a‘scheme 
which, considering the intimate alliance of the two countries, could 
not even cross the thoughts of my King and nation. Spain, Sir, 
has now been the friend of France for one hundred years, and this 
friendship has become more intimate under your Majesty’s govern- 
ment. Spain has supported France in all her wars, not excluding 
that which your Imperial Majesty has made for the dethronement 
of the Neapolitan branch of the Bourbons. In those wars, Spain 
has lost her navy and her treasures, until at last she is utterly ex- 
hausted.—lI therefore entreat your Majesty to let me describe the 
true state of things in my country.—I shall begin by a simple and 
faithful narrative of the facts which preceded the abdication of 
King Charles1V.—I will take it from the very source; that is, the 
too well known conspiracy, as it is called, of the Escurial.’ — 

‘ Emperor.—I am enna d aware of every circumstance. I 
know that neither the Prince nor any of you are to blame for what 
happened at that time. . But this shocking business of Aranjuez— 
that act of abdication, performed in the middle of a furious mob ; 
the desertion of the King’s guards, who, instead of supporting him 
against the people, contributed with them to oppress him, and ex- 
tort his renunciation; the eagerness of the Prince to accept it, 
and his conduct, as well as that of his friends, on the occasion ; all 
this, I repeat, must induce the whole world, as it does me, to be- 
lieve, that the abdication was involuntary and extorted.’ 

* Escoiquiz.—Let me then, I beseech your Majesty, set the 
events of Aranjuez in their true light. — The tumult of Aranjuez 
had no other cause but the public indignation, carried to its 
highest pitch, when it was found out that the King, and all the 
royal family, were going to set out for Andalusia ; as the people 
suspected that it was preparatory to their departure for one of the 
colenies, in imitation of the Court of Portugal.— The hatred 
against the Prince of the Peace which had been for years working 
in every breast, burst into a violent explosion, the moment it was 
known that he was the author of .that disastrous project. The 
only object, however, of the multitude was to punish the Fa- 
vourite, and to prevent the flight of the King and royal family. — 
When the Prince of the Peace was found in a loft of his house, the 
day after the tumult, and the mob had fallen upon him, the guards, 
and some other troops, ran immediately to protect him, which they 
effectually did, until the Prince of Asturias repaired to the spot, 
and mixing in the mob, prevailed upon the people to spare him, 
under the promise of getting him legally tried. Thus the guards 
were enabled to convey him to their barracks, with a few slight 
wounds only. As soon as he was safe in the barracks, the tumult 
subsided, and the people having cheered the royal family, dis- 
persed without delay.—I am aware, however, that in foreign 
courts and countries, it must have been said that delicacy, if not 
‘filial duty, demanded from Ferdinand a delay, or some degree of 
reluctance in the acceptance of an abdication which had a 
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made in such extraordinary circumstances; but this objection can 
never occur to those who know how critical was the position of 
our affairs at that moment. Spain was utterly ruined, if Prince 
Ferdinand hesitated an instant. The Queen, who, in a state of 
the utmost anxiety for the life of the Prince of the Peace, had 
agreed to the abdication, might recover herself from her terror, 
and make her husband alter his resolution, as easily as she pre- 
vailed upon him to make his subsequent protest. — 

‘ Emperor. — Under whatever colour the insurrection of Aran- 
juez_ and its consequences may be presented, you must acknow- — 
ledge, Mons. l’Abbé, that appearances are against it. These are 
strongly supported by the protest of the King, made the very same 
day, and but a few hours after he signed the abdication. — | 

‘ Escoiguiz. — I confess, Sir, that to those who know not the 
incredible weakness of the King’s character, the sudden change 
which his protest evinces (though I verily think it was made two 
days after the supposed date) will be a matter of astonishment. 
But their surprise would cease if they knew how much the King 
was the slave of his wife, in whom he had put the most unbounded 
confidence ; and how she might get him, without the least diffi- 
culty, to sign the most opposite things i in the same breath. It was 
the Queen, Sir, who out of hatred. to the Prince her son, and 
for fear that the Prince of the Peace should be tried with all the 
rigour of the law, induced her husband to make the protest.’ — 

‘ Emperor. — In spite of all that, Abbé, I will always adhere 
to my principle. An abdication which was made ina tumult, and 
recalled the very same day, can never be deemed valid. But now, 
setting all this aside, how can I forget that both the interests of m 
family and empire, loudly demand the expulsion of the Bourbons 
from the throne of Spain? (Here his Imperial Majesty with the 
best possible humour, caught me by the ear, and pulling it injoke, ' 
said, ) Suppose that all you have stated were so ; still, l’Abbé, I 
would say, bad policy ! 

‘ Escorquiz. —I perceive, Sir, the whole meaning of that word ; 
but still, I imagine I could prove that good policy, and the interests 
of your empire, are quite against the plans which your Majesty has 
in contemplation. — I know how vast and deep are the plans which 
your Imperial Majesty is apt to conceive; but still, Sir, my perfect 
acquaintance with the character and dispositions of the Spanish 
nation, might enable me to make some observations, and state 
some facts, which may be of the greatest importance in your deci- 
sion. Who knows but that I may succeed in bringing your 
Majesty to my side of the question ? 

‘ Emperor.— (Smiling, in the same good humour, and giving ~ 
me rather a hard pull by the ear,) I have heard a good deal of 
you, l’ Abbé, and I really see that you are a deep fellow. 

‘ Escoiquiz. — (Smiling also.) Sir, aliow me to say, that I am 
but a shallow creature, comparatively. I appeal to what the world 
has seen. No, Sir, no: the advantage is not on my side. 

‘ Emperor.—It is impossible that while the Bourbons are on 
the throne of Spain, I should expect a sincere alliance from that 
country. They will, certainly, pretend it, while they may be weak 
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and helpless ; but they will fall upon me the moment a war shall be 
kindled in the North; a thing to which I am exposed every mo- 
ment. Can there be a stronger proof of this, than the perfidious 
cohduct of Charles IV.; who, as soon as he ~~ me quite em- 


barrassed with the Prussian war, a few days before the battle of 


Jena, isstied that famous proclamation, which you must well re- 
member, calling all his subjects to arms against me? As long as 
the Bourbons shall sit upon that throne, I shall never be safe on 
that side. The-forces of Spain, which are never to be overlooked, 
might @readfully annoy me. one day or other, especially if there 
wére a man of talents at their head.’ — 

© Escoiquiz.— With regard to the proclamation issued soon be- 
fore the battle of Jena, which seems to be, with your Majesty, the 
strong ground of suspicion against the disposition of the Bourbons 
towards your person and family, though it was a most unprovoked 
offence, yet it never originated in a Bourbon. It was, as your 
Majesty well knows, an act of the Prince of the Peace, who had 
to conquer the most steady opposition of which the infinite weak- 
néss of the King was capable.— And what shall I say of the 
friendly oe eye shewn by his son Ferdinand, towards your 
Majesty: of that love, esteem, and veneration, of which you, Sir, 
have received the clearest proofs ?— There can be no reason, Sir, 
to suspect the least aversion to your family, in a Prince, who be- 
sides giving these proofs of affection, knows very well that your Ma- 
jesty's friendship is of the first political interest to his country.’ — 

‘ Emperor. — Come, come, |’ Abbé, have done with your castles 
in the air, and ansiver me, if it be possible that Spain should be as 
faithful to me under a Bourbon, as under a Prince of my own family. 

‘ Eécotquiz.— The best pledge of the alliance of Spain during 
‘your Majesty's life, is your transcendant genius, and the conse- 
quent strength which it gives to yourempire. It matters not whether 
a Bourbon or a Prince of your family be upon the Spanish throne 
during your Majesty’s life. —If your Majesty should insist upon 
the change of dynasty, Imost humbly beg leave to say, that it will 
excite the hatred and jealousy of the most passive and neutral to 
an incredible degree. England, Sir, will have a powerful argu- 
ment in your conduct towards your most faithful ally, with which 
to rouse their fears, and feed with them new wars and coalitions. 
As for the Spaniards, Sir, I cannot dissemble my persuasion, that 
they will swear eternal hatred against you. France and your 
“family will be the objects of their execration for centuries. — 
‘There is but one opinion, one universal wish in favour of a King, 
whom they adore. Nothing, Sir, short of exterminating the 
Spaniards, can settle another King on their throne. 

* Emperor. — L’ Abbé, you exaggerate the difficulty. There is 
only one power which might give me some uneasiness, and I have 
‘already made sure of it. I communicated my plans concerning 
Spain to the Emperor of Russia, when I met him at Tilsit, (you 
see they are as old as that, ) and he promised me not to oppose them. 
As for the other powers, they will not dare to stir, I am sure; and 
‘with regard to your Spaniards, they will make little or no resist- 
dnce. The Grandéée, of course, and all the people of property, will 
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‘be kept quiet by the fear of losing it, and will most likely employ 
their credit with the lower classes to preserve trunquillity. I will 
make the clergy and the monks responsible for every sort of dis- 
turbance that may happen, and so they will be obliged to exert 
their great influence to preserve subordination. The populace 
may here and there break out into some commotion, but a few ex- 
emplary punishments shall bring them back to their duty. Believe 
me, that countries where the monks are numerous may easily be 
brought to subjection ; I know it by my own experience. 

‘ Escoiquiz. — Those Grandees, Sir, those men of fortune, those 
priests and monks, on whom you trust, will be the first to get the 
example of loyalty to Ferdinand, even at the expence of all they 
possess; and the whole nation, in a mass, will rise up to Oppose 
the establishment of any other person on their throne. 

‘ Emperor. — Well, let it be so; I will do it, if | were to sagri- 
fice two hundred thousand men, though I am far from thinking 
that the subjugation of Spain will require that number. 

‘ Escoiguiz.——I will allow, against my own persuasion, that 
pen may submit, and even become reconciled to her yoke. But 
of what use, let me ask, will she then be to France? When ghe 
shall be ruined, unpeapled, impoverished by the loss of her colg- 
nies, and thereby deprived of the means of having a navy, what 
can she be but a burden to France, an opening through which her 
enemies will be enabled to attack her ? oa 

‘ Emperor. — But here again, l’Abbé, your argument runs 
away with you; you take it for certain that Spain will lose her 
colonies, when 1 have very good reasons to hope that it will not 
beso. Ihave not gone hand aver head about this business. I am 
in communication with the Spanish colonies, and several frigates 
ane been sent there for that pursose. No, no, I am pretty sure 
there.’ 

‘ Escoiquiz. — So strong is my persuasion that the colonies will 
withdraw their allegiance, in case of a change of dynasty, that I 
should not hesitate a moment to stake upon the event whatever is 
most dear to me in the warld.—- England, Sir, will greet the day ia 
which the change of dynasty shall take place in Spain, and reckon 
it as the happiest that has ever beamed on her.’ 

‘ Emperor. — Besides, I’ Abbé, that you are too much befgre- 
hand in your calculations, as we do not agree on the principles, I 
can say no more, at present, but thatI will give this subject some 
further consideration, and let you know my irrevocable decigign 
to-morrow. 

‘ Such was, with very little difference, in the ordet of the words, 
the dialogue which took place in our first conference. The next 
day I was called again by the Emperor, who began the eonversa- 
tion by telling me, that he had taken the invariable determination 
of carrying his plan, concerning Spain, into execution; and de- 
sired me, at the same time, to break the matter to Ferdinand,’ — 

‘ That and the following days, the Emperor spoke upon the 
same subjects with the Dukes of Infantado and San Carlos, and 
with Don Pedro Ceballos the minister of the young King, severally, 
_as well as in common, eran, me ; but he always spoke in the 
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same tone. They all urged similar arguments to those I had em- 
ployed, every one taking a different view of the subject, and all 
using the same manly frankness ; but it was all in vain: he had 
taken his resolution, and it was irrevocable, as he had told us.’ 


Next to the conference at Bayonne, the most interesting of 
these tracts is that which relates to the proceedings of Bona- 
arte in 1813 respecting the release of Ferdinand. The 
fieaas had been a long time in a state of detention; the 
French ruler had sacrificed army after army in his struggle 
for Spain, with no other result than the retention of a few 
fortresses in Catalonia; Lord Wellington was invading 
‘France from the South; and the allies were pouring in their 
hosts from Germany. . Bonaparte now decided on taking that 
course which he ought to have adopted long before : 


‘ Four years and a half had now elapsed, since the King and 
his royal relatives had, by Napoleon’s tyranny, been deprived of 
all their Spanish attendants, and were surrounded by French ser- . 
vants of inferior rank ; when onthe17th of November, 1813, the 
Count Laforest, under the assumed name of Mr. del Bosque, 
waited on the King, as the bearer of a letter from Napoleon, con- 
ceived in the following terms: 

“‘ My cousin,— The present circumstances of my empire have 
made me desirous of bringing the affairs of Spain to a close, at 
oye stroke. England foments anarchy and jacobinism in that 
country, with the view of establishing a republic upon the ruins of 
the Spanish throne and nobility; and I cannot look with indiffe- 
rence on the destruction of a neighbouring nation, whose maritime 
interests are intimately connected with my own. 

*« It is, therefore, my desire to take away from England all pre- 
texts of exerting her influence in Spain, and to renew the bonds 
of friendship and good neighbourhood which have so long sub- 
sisted between that country and France. 

“ I send Count Laforest to your Royal Highness, under a 
feigned name, and you may believe whatever he shall say. 1 wish 
you to be convinced of the sentiments of love and esteem which I 
bear to you. 

«© This letter having no other object, I pray God, my Cousin, 
to preserve your life. 
my ‘ Your Cousin, 

‘e St. Cloud, November 12th, 1813. NAPOLEON.” 


‘ His Majesty retired for some moments with the Infantes, to 
consider the contents of the letter, and upon their re-appearing, 
Count Laforest (who never gave the title of Majesty to the King 
by-reason of the Emperor's not having yet acknowledged him) 
spoke to. Ferdinand in these terms: “ Sir, the Emperor, who for 
the purpose of secrecy has made me assume a feigned name, sends 
me to tell your Royal Highness, that although he exerted all his 
power at Bayonne, with a view to settle the family differences 
which prevailed.among you, the English have destroyed every thing 
by means of the anarchy and jacobinism which they have intro- 
duced in your tountry. Her territory laid waste, her religion — 
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faned, her clergy undone, her nobility humbled, her navy reduced 
to an.empty name, her colonies dismembered and in open rebel- 
lion ;. such is the state of Spain at this moment. The English 
hate no other viewbut to make Spain a republic; but the better to 
conceal their object, they screen themselves behind the name of 
your Royal Highness.—The Emperor, moved by the contemplation 
of these calamities, has sent me to make to your Royal Highness 
a faithful repert of the state of your country, and begs that your 
Royal Highness may suggest the best means to conciliate the in- 
terest of both nations, and restore tranquillity to a kmgdom, so de- 
serving the consideration of Europe, and so worthy to possess in 
your person, a monarch of the highest dignity and charaeter. — 
We must, however, be extremely careful to keep this negotiation 
a secret; for should the English come to some knowledge of it, 
they would do every thing in their power to oppose it.’ 

Ferdinand declined to give any answer at the tfme, and 
spoke of addressing himself for advice to the ministers com- 
posing the regency at Madrid. Escoiquiz compiled this part 
of his publication from a journal in the hand-writing of Ter- 
dinand ; and, like a true courtier, he lavishes (pp. 55. 59. 66.) 
the most extravagant encomiums on the prudence, judgment, 
and benevolence of his royal master. Such an eulogy has been 
so completely disproved by the subsequent conduct of the 
. Spanish prince, that we decline to take any notice of his pro- 
ceedings on this occasion, and shall merely mention that the 
result was a treaty of peace between him as king of Spain 
and the ruler of France, dated 8th December, 1813; a treaty 
founded on an understanding that Spain should be evacuated 
by the British as soon as Suchet had retired from Catalonia. 
Three months nearly elapsed in an unsuccessful application to 
the regency at Madrid, which refused to sanction the treaty : 
but Bonaparte felt the necessity of releasing Ferdinand without 
conditions, and dispatched pessports to that effect in the be- 
ginning of March 1814.— The young king had not yet 
reached Madrid when he received a very submissive petition, 
signed (April 4.) by sixty-nine members of the Cortez. These 
persons spoke the sentiments of the clergy, the nobility, and 
a part of the military, in attempting to censure the proceedings 
of the constitutionalists or Lzberales, and in calling for the 
re-establishment of the old form of government, with that 
delightful accompaniment, the Inquisition. Our readers will 
pardon us for not dwelling on this singular document, parti- 
‘cularly since the composition is as dull and tedious as the 
sentiments are superstitious and illiberal. 

Wherever an opportunity offers to trace Bonaparte’s diplo- 
matic conduct, we find it marked by that habit of falsehood 
and that predilection for a double plot, which De Pradt has 
latel y exposed in his account of his negotiations in Poland. 
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A striking example of this fact is afforded by the letter of 
Izquierdo, the Spanish envoy at Paris, in the spring of 1808 ; 
‘whom Bonaparte chose to delude by an alternate excitement 
of hope and fear, flattering him at one time with the prospect 
s ce 

‘of a final and satisfactory treaty, and threatening him at an- 
Other with the consequences of delay or refusal. 


Extract of a Letter from Izquierdo, dated Paris, 24th March, 1808. 

‘In our conferences, the marriage has been looked upon 
as a settled point. It will take place; the conditions, however, 
will be made out in a particular treaty ; but no mention is to be 
made of it in the one, tlie bases of which I now forward. 

¢ With respect to the title of Emperor, which the King our 
master is totake, there neither is nor ever was any difficulty. I 
have been told that there is not a moment to lose, in order to pre- 
vent the fatal consequences which even the delay of a day, m 
coming to an agreement, might pranig 7 

‘ [ have been warned to avoid every hostile step, every thing 
which might put off the salutary agreement, which is not yet too 
late for us to make.’ 

The same duplicity is apparent in the letter written by Bo- 
naparte to Ferdinand from Bayonne, (16th April, 1808,) which 
is given in this tract, but which we do not extract because 
it was published at the time in our news-papers, and must be 
fresh in the recollection of many of our readers, from its 
charging Ferdinand with having no other title to the Spanish 
crown than “ that which he derived from his mother.” 

One of the most elaborate parts of the writings of Escoiquiz 
in this collection is directed against a pamphlet published in 
Spain in 1814, expressing the sentiments of a person of little 
RETA | im our part of the world, Dr. Blaise Ostolaza. ‘This 
reverend gentleman acted, it seems, as chaplain and sometimes 
as confessor to Ferdinand at Bayonne and Valencay; a cir- 
cumstance which gave him confidence to address the public in 
a strain of vehement invective against several personages of 
rank. One of the most amusing of his charges is directed 
against Talleyrand, whom he calls a propagator of incredulity ; 
while ‘his wife, “ no less anti-catholic than her husband, and 
with no more modesty than a rope-dancer, endeavoured to 
patch up ‘marriages between the Spanish princes and the damsels 
of whom she had a medley in her company.” Escoiquiz makes 
avery grave reply to these charges of his brother-confessor : 


‘ Whether M.de Talleyrand has or has not any religious prin- 
ciples, is very irrelevant to-my purpose; but there is not a single 
erson in France who can say, that he is a propagator of impiety. 
f he was formerly a bishop, Ye VII. has secularized him, and no 
man has a right to bring inte question either the power or the mo- 
tives’of the-veneruble pontiff. With regard to the Princess ‘his 
wife, her external behaviour, (which is the only rule we can = 
or 
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for judging in such cases,) shows all the modesty and decorum 
which becomes her high rank in society, 

‘ The damsels whom they had in their company were fiye. A 
girl of from ten to eleven years of age, the natural daughter of the 
Prince, and the object of the care and tenderness of his wife as 
well as of the Prince himself: her governess, an English lady 
of about thirty, who had nothing remarkable about her but her 
modesty: a lady of honour or companion to the Princess, a 
German by birth, of from forty to fifty years of age, whom virtue, 
but certainly not beauty made amiable : and two young ladies, the 
daughters of a French emigrant of great distinction, whose sup- 
port the Princess had undertaken, in consequence of the loss of 
their fortune, and whose education she besides superintended, 
with maternal care and affection. 

‘ To know at once the character of these young ladies, jt will 
be enough to say, that the handsomest of them took the yeil 
among the Seurs de Charité when she was one-and-twenty, with the 
consent and approbation of her protectress.’ 

Of the remaining papers here published, one consists of 
strictures by Don Bedro de Cevallos on the preceding state- 
ments of Escoiquiz, and is certainly not devoid of interest ; 
but the remarks are too personal towards the father-confegsor, 
and at the same time too local in their object to call for par- 
ticular notice in an English work. ‘The best passage (p. 145.) 
is that in which the author exposes Bonaparte’s habitual 
artifice in granting peace on terms apparently advantageous 
to a defeated enemy, and seizing the first moment to interpret 
the conditions in his own favour. 

The pamphlet is closed by the Petition already mentioned, 
of the sixty-nine members of the Cortez to Ferdinand; a do- 
cument which must, in the original, have been of formidable 
length, since, after all the reductions of the translator, it still 
occupies forty pages. — The motives for printing these papers 
in Spain, and in the Spanish language, are suiliciently appa- 
rent: but the reason for translating them into English is not 
altogether so clear. If the translator has sent them to the 
British press merely as a private speculation, he could 
scarcely have taken a part less likely to acquire favour amo 
us than that of attempting (preface, pp. 8, 9, 10.) to discredit 
the efforts of the patriots or Liberales, and inclining to the 
support of the old form of government, founded, as it was, 
on corruption and superstition. It seems, moreover, strange 
that papers of such importance should be given to the public 
without an index, or at least a table of contents to point out 
the succession of the documents. Even the arrangement of 
these papers, few as they are, is very defective; the proceedings 
in 1813 (p. 51.) being placed before those of 1808 ; (p. 83.) 
and the translator has not been careful to aveid the faults 
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of haste and inattention; using such expressions as (intro- 
duction, p. 14.) ‘ shadow for shade ;—(p. 98.) ‘ a bad 
policy for bad policy ;—(p.41.) ‘an emissary near his Majesty,’ 
instead of an emissary at his Majesty's court (pres de sa Majeste,) 
&c. &c. The merit of the publication, therefore, is confined 
to the interest inherent in the matter; which is, we confess, 
greatly beyond that of the common run of political pamphlets, 
the documents ‘being not a succession of opinions, but an an- 
thorized and official exhibition of facts. 





Art. III. Reports of the pestilential Disorder of Andalusia, which 
appeared at Cadiz in the Years 1800, 1804, 1810, and 1813 ; 
with a detailed Account of that fatal Epidemic as it prevailed at 
Gibraltar, during the autumnal Months of 1804; also Obser- 
vations on the remitting and intermitting Fever, made in the 
Military Hospitals at Colchester, after the Return of the Troops 
from the Expedition to Zealand in 1809. By Sir James Fel- 
lowes, M.D. Physician to the Forces, and late Inspector of 
Military Hospitals in the Peninsula, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 500. 
15s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1815. 

E have here a work of great interest and importance, as it 
respects the discussion of a curious question of medical 
theory that has been the subject of very warm controversy, but 
still more as it concerns the practice that is to be followed in 
the treatment of the fatal fever which prevailed so extensively 
in the south of Spain, and the means to be adopted for its 
prevention. Our medical readers must be aware that great 
differences of opinion have existed relative to the nature of 
the fever which committed such dreadful ravages in Cadiz 

and Gibraltar, at several periods, from the year 1800 to 1813. 

Whence the disease originated, whether it was produced by 

any thing peculiar in the state of the atmosphere or the con- 

dition of the people, or whether it was imported and propo- 
gated by contagion, are questions of the most vital importance, 
but which have remained undetermined. Equally undecided 
are the opinions of the most respectable physicians concerning 
the nature of the disease and the means to be employed for 
its removal: whether it is to be attacked by bleeding and 
purgatives,. by mercury, or by tonics and stimulants, are all 
points about which the public mind is not fully informed, 
having evidence on both sides that appears worthy of credit. 
These questions, also, respecting the Andalusian fever, 
are intimately connected with those that have been proposed 
as to.the fevers of America and the West Indies. Are these 
diseases, which have proved so fatal in the different parts of 
the wéstern hemisphere since the year 1793, identical with 
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the epidemic of Andalusia? Do all those maladies, which have 
passed under the name of yellow fever, belong strictly to the 
same species? Are they all, as Dr. Bancroft has supposed, 
the effect-of marsh miasmata, rendered more or less delete- 
rious by a difference of termperature, or by the constitution 
and habits of the individuals whom they attack? Or are we 
to suppose that, at certain periods, new diseases, possessed of 
specific and distinctive characters, have originated, and been 
communicated by contagion, according to the opinion of 
Dr. Chisholm ? It would be easy to extend this list of queries, 
and to indulge in almost endless speculations on these topics: 
but we must confine ourselves more immediately to the 
examination of Sir James Fellowes’s publication. 

It is arranged under five separate heads intitled Reports ; 
and, in the form of an appendix, a number of documents 
serve to illustrate or confirm the statements delivered in the 
body of the work.. The first report contains an account of 
the epidemic at Cadiz in the year 1800; with a topographical 
description of that town, the origin and progress of the disease, 
and its symptoms. ‘The description of Cadiz is minute, and 
we presume correct. It seems to embrace every circumstance 
which can throw light on the nature of the diseases likely to 
prevail there, as well as on the actual state of the health of 
the inhabitants. The principal point, however, to which the 
attention is directed, respects the liability of the city to the 
causes of intermittent fever; and, from its situation and im- 
mediate vicinity, we can scarcely suppose the possibility of 
its being affected by.marsh miasmata under any form. We 
are also expressly told that ‘ intermittent fevers are very un- 
common’ in Cadiz; and that the diseases most prevalent there 
are those which derive their origin from a crowded population, 
sedentary and luxurious habits of life, and all those evils 
which are necessarily consequent on the state of society in 
large cities devoted to commercial pursuits. In short, we 
think that Sir J. Fellowes has been completely successful in 
shewing the improbability, or almost impossibility, of Cadiz 
being extensively affected by marsh miasmata. 

Sir James prefaces his account of the origin and progress 
of the fever in 1800 by a history of the different epidemics 
that have, at various times, prevailed in Cadiz, of which any 
accurate records are in existence. ‘The first was in the year 
1466, when the mortality was said to be so great as to have 
nearly depopulated the city; other fatal epidemics appeared 
in 1507, 1582, 1649, and 1730; and the last, called “ the 
black vomit,” is stated to have’ committed dreadful ravages, 
Respecting their nature, we have little certainty; —_ of 
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them were denominated the plague, but the term was probably 
used without much precision. in the spring of the year 1860, 
the weather was unusually severe, and the summer was hot and 
oppressive: but the health of the inhabitants was not affected 
until the month of August, when a fever made its appearance 
in a district of the city, ‘ which soon attracted the notice of 
practitioners, from the violence and singularity of its symptoms, 
and from the uncommon rapidity with which its course was 
terminated.’ The disease gradually extended to other quarters 
of the town, and the alarm became very general. The idea 
of contagion naturally occurred, but the great majority of 
the practitioners rejected this opinion, ad ennioal it to a 
variety of other causes, which unhappily led to nothing pre- 
cise in the way of practice or of prevention. We are not 
able to follow the author through the melancholy detail of 
the events which ensued ;— aileeaiels from the dreadful 
mortality which took place, and still more when we reflect 
that the greatest part of the evil might have been prevented 
by an accurate knowlege of the nature of the disease. 

‘ Cadiz was now become a desolate and melancholy place, and 
by the middle of the month of September, the deaths amounted 
daily to 200 ; at this period, the air from its stagnant state, became 
so vitiated, that its noxious qualities affected even animals; canary- 
birds died with the blood i issuing from their bills, and in all the 
neighbouring towns which were afterwards infected, no sparrow 
ever appeared during the epidemic. In fact, the disorder became 

neral; whole families at once under its influence, remained 
without comfort or assistance ; the hospitals were filled, and no one 
could be found to attend upon the sick ; the apothecaries’ shops 
were shut; the greater part of the practitioners in the town were 
‘themselves taken ill, and many of them were victims of this terrible 
scourge.’ 

The symptoms of the disease are next detailed. As far as 
we can judge from internal evidence, this part of the work 
is very excellent; the description is clear and precise; and 
the leading features of the disease are laid down in so charac- 
teristic a manner, as we trust will enable practitioners in future 
to recognize them without difficulty, if called to witness a similar 
malady. The most striking symptoms, when it appeared in 
its eh regular and acute form, were violent pain as af the 
head, especially over the eyes, and also in the loi loins, yel- 
Jowish colour of the skin, dejected countenance, great and 
sudden debility, and generally vomiting and diarrhoea, with a 
bilious appearance of ali the excretions. A remission of the 

mptome usHally took place in 24 hours; succeeded, on 

e'following day, by an exacerbation of the morbid 
ances, and te rapid advance of dissolution. The black rea 
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was regarded among the most fatal signs, though not invariably 
so; when it came on about the third or fourth day, it car- 
ried off great numbers of the sick; and, in general, the earlier 
it appeared the more dangerous was it considered. Various 
circumstances are related which indicate an altered state. of 
blood, and either a dissolution or complete relaxation of the 
capillary vessels. The nervous system, although much dis- 
ordered, was perhaps not so greatly affected as it might have 
been suspected to be from the derangement of the sanguiferous 
system. ‘The following observation of the Spanish Protessor 
Arejula is of the first importance, and appears to be fully 
ceabaeed by subsequent experience : 


‘ « The yellow fever of Andalusia only attacks persons once in 
their lives, and it is of great importance for the physician to know 
this, in order to form his prognostic and his plan of cure, as well 
as for the individual who may have passed through the disorder, 
that both of them being assured of this fact, may step forward with- 
out fear to the relief of their fellow-creatures who may hereafter be 
afflicted with so dreadful a malady.”—P.191.' 


On examining after death the bodies of those who had suf- 
fered from the - vomiting and purging of black matter, the 
stomach and bowels exhibited gangrenous spots of different 
sizes; while the same gangrenous state, or a tendency to it, 
was found in the lungs and about some of the large vessels. 
Black matter was also discovered lining the mouth and fauces, 
and under the skin; and even portions of the brain were said 
to be livid. 

The second report is relative to the fever which occurred at 
Gibraltar in the year 1804. 1t commences with a description 
of the place; next giving an account of the origin and pro- 
eress of the fever; then a history of the disease; afterward 
some remarks on the fever which occurred about the same time 
in Malaga; and lastly general observations on the nature of the 
complaint, and on the treatment adopted by the Spanish prac- 
titioners. ‘The topograghical account of Gibraltar appears te 
be in every respect complete. In some parts of the town, the 
inhabitants were very much crowded together; and the nature 
of their houses, as well as their mode of life, was such as to 
predispose them to disease, and tend to its propagation after 
it had appeared among them: 

‘ But,’ the author observes, ‘as the same causes had existed im 
Gibraltar for some time previously, and also in the year 1800, when 
the fever first broke out in Cadiz, and in Malaga in 1803, without oc- 
casioning the slightest change in the health of the garrison during 
that and the thee succeeding years, the origin of the epidemic 
could not be attributed to them ; it is therefore curious as well as 
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important to endeavour to trace it, and to enquire into all the faets 
which have been assigned for its production.’ 


As to the existence of marsh-miasmata, the situation of the 
place seems entirely to remove all suspicion of their having 
had any share in the production of the calamity. Nothing 
in the state of the atmosphere could be. regarded as an ade- 
quate cause of so great an effect ; nor had any particular event 
occurred which could be supposed likely to operate unfavour- 
ably on the health of the garrison. 

In the year 1803, a very destructive fever broke out 
in Malaga, returned there in 1804, and about the same 
period made its appearance at Cadiz. At this time, an indi- 
vidual arrived from that city, under suspicious circumstances ; 
and, as the result of a very minute investigation, it seems 
probable that he introduced the fever into Gibraltar. 


‘ The facts that were afterwards ascertained respecting the ar- 
rival of Santos from Cadiz, and his being the person who imtro- 
duced the infection into the garrison, are upon record, and they 
carry a strong conviction of the probable mode in which he had 
contracted the disease; indeed from his own confession, and the 
oath of a respectable witness, it appeared that he had left an in- 
fected house at Cadiz, that he had been three times in company 
with a person actually labouring under disease, about the 23d or 
24th of August, that he arrived at Gibraltar the 25th, was taken ill 
on the 26th, and was seen by the French practitioner, Monsieur Jay, 
on the 27th of August, and that in less than eight days after his 
being attacked, his mother, two aunts, one brother, and two sisters 
all residing in the house, were also seized with a disorder of a 
similar nature, and of which no case was known to have occurred in 
the garrison previous to young Santos being taken ill. The proofs 
therefore that young Santos was the first person attacked with the 
disease, and that he had been the means of introducing it into the 
garrison, appear to be as strong and conclusive as the circum- 
stances of the case could possibly admit of, especially when it is 
considered how the malady spread from the house of Santos to the 
adjoining buildings, whilst the rest of the garrison were totally ex- 
empt from it.’ 


At the moment, however, little attention was paid to these 
considerations; the idea of contagion was not admitted by 
those practitioners in whose judgment most confidence was 
placed; and, which is but too common on such occasions, the 
means of prevention that were adopted were feeble, wavering, 
and in course completely inefficient. The scene of distress 
which followed is described, we fear, with too much fidelity. 


‘ By the first week in October, the number of deaths in the 
town of Gibraltar amounted to 167, and on the 4th day of the 
month to 175. From this period the greatest confusion prevailed, 
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and it is not possible to give an adequate description of the con- 
sternation and distress which followed. Few persons except the 
military were to be seen in the streets. Such members of the Com- 
mittee of Health, as had hitherto escaped an attack of the disorder, 
continued to discharge their duty, in directing measures of police, 
in making arrangements for the daily supply of the markets, and in 
affording relief to the helpless sick. -Carts were stationed at the 
door of the Spanish church to receive the dead bodies that were 
brought there at all hours of the day, from different parts of the 
town, to be conveyed to the neutral ground. Those unhappy 
persons who could not carry the bodies of their friends to the 
station appointed, left them exposed on the outside of their doors, 
and as the carts drove past the drivers were forced to take them up 
and bury them in the pits which were dug every morning by parties 
of soldiers. 

‘ The men, who were hired to conduct these carts died so fast 
and were so frequently replaced that at last it was difficult to find 
persons willing to undertake this dangerous office for any reward, 
and it became necessary to employ soldiers from the several corps 
to perform the greatest part of this unpleasant and hazardous ser- 
vice. Such however was the dread which it inspired, that the Rev. 
Mr. Hughes, the respectable chaplain of the garrison, assured me, 
that on one occasion when the alarm and confusion were at their 
height, he had seen with horror sixteen bodies lying upon the 
burial ground without a grave being dug, or any person to assist 
him ; the party allotted for this duty having made their escape.’ 


A principal object of this part of Sir James Fellowes’s work 
is to prove that the disease was contagious, by shewing how 
the infection was originally conveyed, and by tracing its pro- 
gress from individual to individual, according to proximity of 
residence or of employment, until the whole population was 
become, as it were, saturated with the poison. Allowing for 
the confusion which prevailed at the time, the number of 
deaths which occurred among those persons whose testimony 
was the most material, and other obstacles of a similar na- 
ture, we think that the facts are made out with sufficient 
clearness; and we confess that they leave little or no doubt 
on our minds. It is, however, impossible for us to enter on 
this detail.—The same remarks apply to the fever of Malaga; 
and the evidence of contagion being introduced there, and of the 
fever having afterward spread from person to person and from 
house to house, in a manner which could only have occurred 
with respect to a disease propagated by contagion, seems to 
be substantiated, as far as the nature of the case admits of 
proof.— The observations on -the nature of the epidemic 
which prevailed in different parts of Andalusia in 1804 ge- 
nerally coincide with those which-were made in 1800; and 
the following remark confirms the important fact to which we 
have already alluded : 


‘ No 
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the least possible irritation. All considerable evacuations of 
every kind are to be avoided ; and it does not appear that any 
plan of treatment can at all times be trusted, but must be em- 
ployed with the greatest caution and discrimination. 





Art. IV. An Inquiry into the Causes of the general Poverty and 
Dependence of Mankind ; including a full Investigation of the 
Corn-Laws. By William Dawson. 8vo. pp. 338. 10s. 6d. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 


Pw title of this work seems to have been chosen as a counter- 
part to thatof Dr. Smith’s celebrated treatise on the “ Wealth 


es great objection, 


of Nations ;” and to,this we should have no g 

were the title-page more expressive of. the object and contents 
of the book: but, as the reader can draw from it no satisfactory 
conclusion in these respects, we shall begin by mentioning that 
Mr. D.’s publication may be described as consisting of a series 
of remarks on the following topics; viz. 1. Condition of Man- 
kind in the primitive or shepherd-state. 2. Change produced 
by Land becoming private Property. 3. Effects of Manu- 
factures on the Comforts of the People (this is treated at 
considerable length). 4. Effects of Commerce on public 
Comfort (treated briefly). 5. On the Corn-Laws; Argu- 
ments against the Principles of Mr. Malthus, and of the landed 
Interest. 6. Of Taxes, Drawbacks, and Bounties. 

We have no disposition to follow Mr. D. into an examin- 
ation of that state of society which the poets had the kindness 
to dignify by the name of the golden age: but, leaving them 
in quiet possession of their treasures, we proceed to give our 
readers an idea of the present performance, by extracting a 
few passages from the chapter relative to manufactures. . After 
having observed how many obstacles oppose the developement 
of industry in a thinly peopled country, inhabited chiefly by 
agriculturists, the author adds: 


‘ But when tradesmen resort to towns, in which they chuse 
their own magistrates, and find that their persons and property 
are secure, industrious individuals of talents and enterprise will 
not only exert themselves to increase the quantity of their work, 
for their own use, but they will exert themselves to contrive tools 
and machines, by which they will be enabled to execute three or 
four times more work than they could execute without such assist- 
ance. And as the neighbours of these ingenious nen, and the 
rising generation, will learn these arts, the number ef individuals 
of that description will gradually increase in the different trades.— 

* But the increase of manufactures, by the division of labour, 
and by the use of tools and machines for assisting the powers of 
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man, though very great, is trifling, when compared to the increase 
produced by machines for applying to these purposes the powers 
of the elements. Various machines, by the force of water, of air, 
and of steam, guided by a few hands, execute as much work as 
hundreds of men could do without such assistance; and, conse- 
quently, the incomes and exchanges among manfacturers, must in- 
crease rapidly with the increase of stock employed in machinery, 
werked by the elements. — 

‘ Machines for saving labour appear, at first view, to diminish 
the demand for labourers; but as the value of the labour which 
is saved is an addition to the income of the owner, and as that ad- 
ditional income, if not bestowed on the maintenance of useless 
animals, must be given for labour in some other way, either in 
augmenting these works, or in articles of convenience or luxury 
produced by labour, an additional demand for labourers is by 
these means formed in the lines in which the revenue derived 
from the machines is expended. And as that revenue is great in 
proportion to the number of people deprived of employment by 
the machines, that additional revenue will give employment to 
an equal number of additional Jabourers in the lines in which the 
owners chuse to lay it out. 

‘ When machines are erected for spinning, for instance, the 
demand for spinners, is, no doubt, lessened, but the demand is 
in an equal degree augmented for people to erect, repair, and 
guide these machines, and to supply the owners with the articles 
upon which they chuse to bestow their additional profits.’— 

‘ The quantity of manufactures and other conveniencies, which 
a labourer can purchase with what remains of his wages, after 

aying for food, must increase with the increase of machinery, of 
stock, of the arts of manufacturing, and with the cheapness of the 
materials of manufactures.’-— ) 

‘ A labourer can get his corn ground ata mill for about one 
day's wages for every quarter; whereas he could not grind the 
same quantity himself in eight or ten days: hence it is evident, 
that, in this case, the labourer, by giving one day’s wages to the 
owner of the mill, saves at least eight days’ wages, and has his 
corn much better done. The profits derived from employing stock 
to save labour are payments for the labour which it saves, and are 
so far from lessening the wages of labourers, that it has been shown 
that wages are necessarily higher in every country in proportion as 
more stock is employed.’ 








We next extract a few passages from the section which 
treats of a very important topic, the causes of national 
improvement. 


‘ Necessity is said to be the mother of invention, and the most 
powerful cause of exertion. But such exertions can only be ex- 
pected to be made while the cause continues to operate. To 
remove the pain which is the consequence of a great degree of 
hunger or thirst, of cold or heat, every person will exert himself 
to the utmost. But after the pain, occasioned by these causes, is 
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‘ No instance occurred of any person who had passed through 
the disorder in 1800, having been attacked in 1804. The same re- 
mark was made of those who had been ill with it in South America, 
as well as of the natives of that country who had resided there 
many years, without ever having had the fever or any disease 
like it.’ | 

The pain across the forehead and in the loins, the remission 
at the end of 24 hours, the subsequent avation of the 
disease, the discharge of black matter thous die stomach and 
bowels, and the appearance of a dissolved state of the blood, 
form the most prominent features. 

Tn the third and fourth reports, we have an account of the 
epidemics at Cadiz in the years 1810 and 1813 respectively. 
They are in a great measure a repetition of the same’ events 
that have been related in the former part of the work, and are 
on this account Jess interesting: but they are very important, 
as tending amply to confirm the opinions maintained above 
respecting the contagious nature of the disease, and its power 
of attacking the same individual once only during life. Partly 
in consequence of this circumstance, and partly fom the more 
judicious means of prevention that were adopted, the disease 
was much less extensive and fatal than in 1800, though suffi- 
ciently of this character to excite great alarm and distress. 

The fifth report consists of ‘ observations on the bilious and 
autumnal remitting and intermitting fever (called the Wal- 
cheren fever) with remarks on the treatment of the disease, as 
it appeared in the military hospitals at Colchester in the 
months of September, October, November, and December, 
1809.’ The observations on this disease are the more import- 
ant as contrasted with the author’s experience of the Anda- 
lusian fever; and we conceive that no donbt can remain 
respecting the nature of their relation to each other, but that 
they are radically different diseases, originating from a different 
cause, exhibiting different symptoms, and affecting the consti- 
tution in a different manner.—'The body of the work concludes 
with the author’s opinions respecting the nature of the disease 
in general, and more especially of the epidemic which ra- 
vaged the south of Spain. We learn that acid-fumigations 
were entirely ineffectual in suppressing the contagion of 
this disease; a fact which appears to have been fully ascer- 
tained after the mostcomplete trial— The resemblance. between 
_ the fever of Spain and the typhus of this country, as to the mode 
of propagation and the means by which the virulence of the 
contagion is increased or diminished, passes under the author’s 
consideration; and several points of dissimilarity are noticed, 
which lead to the conclusion that the two diggases depend on 
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a different contagion, and exist under dissimilar circumstances. 
A certain range of temperature, such as very rarely occurs in 
this island, is supposed to be essential to the existence of the 
Andalusian fever, and sufficiently distinguishes it from our 
typhus; while 


‘ The violence and fatality of this fever, the indistinctness in the 
remissions, the rapidity of its course, and the peculiar debility 
which often came on very early, accompanied by a constant pro- 
pensity to vomit, constituted the striking difference from the bilious 
remittent, common to that country during the autumnal months. 
This peculiarity was never more observable than in the last epi- 
demic of 1813, at Cadiz; whilst it prevailed there, the inhabitants 
at the Islade Leon, and several of our soldiers quartered at that 
station, were attacked with the common symptoms of bilious fever, 
but without shewing any of those so strongly indicative of the 
pestilential character.’ 


As to its causes, the author’s opinion is decided ‘ that 
human contagion having acquired a certain virulence, from a 
combination of peculiar circumstances, joined to the epidemic 
tendency of the bilious remittent of the country, gave rise to 
the pestilential disorder in Spain.’ We are more inclined to 
hesitate in admitting the following position: ¢ It is possible that 
persons coming from Vera Cruz or the Havannah, and carrying 
with them the seeds of disease, admitted to be endemic in 
those places, might, during their passage in a crowded ship, 
undergo such a change of constitution as to produce the dis- 
order, with the additional property of generating it in others 
highly pre-disposed.’ The manner in which the contagion 
acts on the system is thus attempted to be explained : 

‘ From all the observations that I had an opportunity of making 
ia this disorder, and from which any practical inferences could be 
drawn, it appeared to me, that on the application of the poison to 
the stomach, which I apprehend to be the organ most directly af- 
fected, a morbid change took place in the gastric and other juices, 
which by their particular stimulus on the nerves of the stomach 
and bowels, occasioned many of the febrile phenomena, and that 
the bile was the fluid principally acted upon. A consequent de- 
rangement in the ordinary secretion of the liver generally suc- 
ceeded to a considerable extent, and thus the irritability of the 
system becoming increased, tended to keep up the fever.’ 


The principle of contagion being established, we have in our 
hands the means of prevention; and this is the more important, 
because, when the disease has once taken possession of the 
constitution, the powers of medicine seem to be of little avail. 
All very active practice is considered as dangerous; and the only 
plan ‘that is certainly useful is the free discharge of the contents 
of the bowels, effected in the most gentle manner, and with 
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the least possible irritation. All considerable evacuations of 
every kind are to be avoided ; and it does not appear that any 
plan of treatment can at all times be trusted, but must be em- 
ployed with the greatest caution and discrimination. 





Art. IV. An Inquiry into the Causes of the general Poverty and 
Dependence of Mankind ; including a full Investigation of the 
Corn-Laws. By William Dawson. 8vo. pp. 338. 10s. 6d. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 


Pw title of this work seems to have been chosen as a counter- 

part to thatof Dr. Smith’s celebrated treatise on the ** Wealth 
of Nations ;” and to,this we should have no great objection, 
were the title-page more expressive of. the object and contents 
of the book: but, as the reader can draw from it no satisfactory 
conclusion in these respects, we shall begin by mentioning that 
Mr. D.’s publication may be described as consisting of a series 
of remarks on the following topics; viz. 1. Condition of Man- 
kind in the primitive or shepherd-state. 2. Change produced 
by Land becoming private Property. 3. Effects of Manu- 
factures on the Comforts of the People (this is treated at 
considerable length). 4. Effects of Commerce on public 
Comfort (treated briefly). 5. On the Corn-Laws; Argu- 
ments against the Principles of Mr. Malthus, and of the landed 
Interest. 6. Of Taxes, Drawbacks, and Bounties. 

We have no disposition to follow Mr. D. into an examin- 
ation of that state of society which the poets had the kindness 
to dignify by the name of the golden age: but, leaving them 
in quiet possession of their treasures, we proceed to give our 
readers an idea of the present performance, by extracting a 
few passages from the chapter relative to manufactures. . After 
having observed how many obstacles oppose the developement 
of industry in a thinly peopled country, inhabited chiefly by 
agriculturists, the author adds: 


‘ But when tradesmen resort to towns, in which they chuse 
their own magistrates, and find that their persons and property 
are secure, industrious individuals of talents and enterprise will 
not only exert themselves to increase the quantity of their work, 
for their own use, but they will exert themselves to contrive tools 
and machines, by which they will be enabled to execute three or 


four times more work than they could execute without such assist- 
ance. And as the neighbours of these ingenious men, and the 
rising generation, will learn these arts, the number ef individuals 
of that description will gradually increase in the different trades.— 
* But the increase of manufactures, by the division of labour, 
and by the use of tools and machines for assisting the powers of 
man, 
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man, though very great, is trifling, when compared to the increase 
produced by machines for applying to these purposes the powers 
of the elements. Various machines, by the force of water, of air, 
and of steam, guided by a few hands, execute as much work as 
hundreds of men could do without such assistance; and, conse- 
quently, the incomes and exchanges among manfacturers, must in- 
crease rapidly with the increase of stock employed in machinery, 
werked by the elements. — 

‘ Machines for saving labour appear, at first view, to diminish 
the demand for labourers; but as the value of the labour which 
is saved is an addition to the income of the owner, and as that ad- 
ditional income, if not bestowed on the maintenance of useless 
animals, must be given for labour in some other way, either in 
augmenting these works, or in articles of convenience or luxury 
produced by labour, an additional demand for labourers is by 
these means formed in the lines in which the revenue derived 
from the machines is expended. And as that revenue is great in 
proportion to the number of people deprived of employment by 
the machines, that additional revenue will give employment to 
an equal number of additional Jabourers in the lines in which the 
owners chuse to lay it out. 

‘ When machines are erected for spinning, for instance, the 
demand for spinners, is, no doubt, lessened, but the demand is 
in an equal degree augmented for people to erect, repair, and 
guide these machines, and to supply the owners with the articles 
upon which they chuse to bestow their additional profits.’-— 

‘ The quantity of manufactures and other conveniencies, which 
a labourer can purchase with what remains of his wages, after 
paying for food, must increase with the increase of machinery, of 
stock, of the arts of manufacturing, and with the cheapness of the 
materials of manufactures.’— : 

‘ A labourer can get his corn ground ata mill for about one 
day's wages for every quarter; whereas he could not grind the 
same quantity himself in eight or ten days: hence it is evident, 
that, in this case, the labourer, by giving one day’s wages to the 
owner of the mill, saves at least eight days’ wages, and has his 
corn much better done. The profits derived from employing stock 
to save labour are payments for the labour which it saves, and are 
so far from lessening the wages of labourers, that it has been shown 
that wages are necessarily higher in every country in proportion as 
more stock is employed.’ 


We next extract a few passages from the section which 
treats of a very important topic, the causes of national 
improvement. | 


‘ Necessity is said to be the mother of invention, and the most 
powerful cause of exertion. But such exertions can only be ex- 
pected to be made while the cause continues to operate. To 
remove the pain which is the consequence of a great degree of 
hunger or thirst, of cold or heat, every person will exert himself 
to the utmost. But after the pain, occasioned by these causes, is 
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removed, very few savages make any considerable exertion to pre- 
vent a return.— 

‘ And even in such civilized agricultural societies as Poland, 
&c. the principal ambition of the owners of land is to domineer 
Over their dependents and neighbours; and the sole view of those 
whd have no Vand is to please their superiors, by the most abject 
critiging behaviour. So that few durable improvements can be 
expected in such societies. But in a country where manufactures 
are established, and property secure, the ambition of men of ta- 
lents ih every line has an opportunity of exerting itself, to excel 
their neighbours in dress, houses, furniture, and in the arts and 
sciences, &c.; and the people of a different description are obliged 
to exert themselves to appear in some degree like those who have 
excelled. By which means, there is a cause of general improve- 
ment, constantly operating, in every manufacturing society in 
which the persons and property of individuals are secure. A trades- 
man, in a very retired situation, may go on for years in his usual 
aukward manner of working, without attempting to adopt better 
methods; but if brought to work in a town, where better methods 
are in general use, he will exert himself to be equal with his neigh- 
bours. Hence, the great advantage of establishing free towns for 
improving the manufacturing arts, and of prizes to those who excel 
in any art or science.'— 

‘ It is admitted that, when the price of food falls suddenly below 
the usual rate, idle mdividuals work less, having no wish for better 
clothes or convenienciés than those to which they have been ae- 
customed ; and pean tale of labourers on that account say, that 
cheapness of food produces idleness. But they do not reflect, that, 
when cheapness of food and high wages continue steadily for years 
in a manufacturing country, the whole class of labourers become 
accustomed to better clothes, houses, and other Conveniencies ; 
and then even the idle are obliged to exert theniselves to appear 
like their neighbours. It is only custom and the fear of ridicule that, 
in eVery situation, stimulate such persons to industry. Dr. Smith 
says, justly, that industry, like every otherquality of the human mind, 
increases with the increase of its reward; consequently, cheapriess 
of food cannot be a cause of idleness in a rhittrafsctabing country ; 
atid the labourers accordingly are, in every country, industrious, 
in general in proportion as labour is well or ill rewarded. They 
are much more industrious in the north than in the south of Tre- 
land ; in England and in the south of Scotland, than ih ‘the Hizb- 
= and Islands of Scotland; in Holland, than in Russia or 

olaud.’ 


_ We perfectly agree with Mr. Dawson in the opinion that 
an extravagant mode of living is as little conducive to the 
advantage of the public as of the individuals who adopt it; and 
it ba seem scarcely necessary to dwell on so clear a topic, 











had it not been fashionable of late years, with a certain class 
of reasoners, at the head of whom was the lite Mr. Spence, 
to consider all wealth as arising ‘from the expenditure of the 
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land-holders, and.to regard any thing that these gentlemen 
allowed to slip out of their hands as an act of kindness to the 
community : 


‘ When gentlemen live on their estates, every person sees that 
they give employment to several labourers, but they seldom reflect 
that the: part of the income which is given to thése labourers 
would, in a manufacturing society, support an equal number in 
some other line, if the gentlemen were living in a town. The food 
which is given to horses and dogs, which a gentleman must keep 
in the country for his amusement, and to the horses necessary for 
visiting, for making ponds, levelling heights, and raising mounds 


in pleasure-grounds, — and the food which might have been raised — 


upon these grounds, would have supported, in many instances, 
two or three hundred families. For these reasons, it seems ne- 
cessary that there should be very high taxes upon horses and dogs 
kept for pleasure in all populous countries. 

‘ An extravagant mode of living among the rich occasions a 
great waste of food and other. necessaries; and encourages idle- 
ness, not only in their own class, but also rege the poor, several 
of whom, by begging, obtain a part of the offals. Whereas, a 
saving, orderly mode of living among the rich encourages industry 
and sobriety, not only in their own but in all the inferior classes; 
and, by preventing waste, the consumption of food is less, which 
must serve all the industrious of the lower ranks, and can only be 
injurious to idle beggars.’ 


In discussing the effects of manufactures on agriculture, 
Mr. D. observes; 


‘ In every country, where the genefal rate of wages is low, 
the profits of employers of stock, to save labour, are also low ; 
and they are high where wages are high, In the south of Ireland, 
the Highlands, and the Islands of Scotland; in Poland, and in 
every other country, where the general tate of wages is low, the 
general rate of the profits of master-tradesmen and other em- 

loyers of stock is also low. Whereas in Glasgow, Manchester, 
aaiakn, and other manufacturing towns, where the general 
rate of wages is high, the general rate of the profits of the em- 
ployéts of stock is also high.’ 

Though we have no objection to the assertion that the profits 
of manufacturers and traders in the last-mentioned towns are 
large, while those of their humble brethren in Poland, in the 
south of Ireland, and in the north of Scotland, are very 
moderate, we contend that the difference is owing not to 
the per-centage earned on capital being oie in the one 
than the other, but to the very material difference in the ex- 
tent of capital employed; 20,000]. being just as common a 
stock for a man in business in the one as 2,o0o0l. in the other. 
Admitting, therefore, which we believe to be the case, that a 
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trader in the great town obtains a smaller per-centage, per- 
haps only one half of that of his remote competitor, the result 
is still wonderfully in his favour from the superior extent of 
funds employed and business transacted. 

We proceed to the section treating of the effects of foreign 
commerce on the welfare of a community: 


‘ In former ages, when the proprietors in Europe acted as so- 
vereigns upon their estates, when their security and consequence 
depended upon the number of men they could command, it was 
their interest to give their spare produce to people who could serve 
them in a military capacity ; and as that service could only be ex- 
ecuted by men living upon the estate, who could be ready at a 
call upon every occasion, almost the whole spare produce of the 
proprietors was then given to the people who lived upon their 
estates. 

‘ But since proprietors have been compelled to give up con- 
tending with one another for superiority in power, they have 
contended fer superiority in fine manufactures, and in the pro- 
ductions of the fine arts. The natural consequence of this com- 
petition has been, that when the labourers who resided upon estates 
could not supply the proprietors with such articles as they desired, 
their spare produce has been sent to labourers of other districts or 
countries who could supply them.’— 

‘ The labourers of England, for instance, furnish the proprietors 
of land and other people in Poland, Ireland, the Highlands of 
Scotland, and many other countries, with great variety of 
manufactures. — The affluence of the people who have no land in 
England is a consequence of their knowledge in arts and manu- 
factures ; and their accumulation of capital and machinery, which 
they have gradually acquired by living in free towns where their 
.persons and property are secure, and the poverty of the people, 
who have no land in Poland and Ireland, &c. is a consequence of 
their want of these advantages.’ 


The remainder of this chapter is not equally unexception- 
able. We are disposed to lay greater stress on the benefits 
arising from foreign intercourse than Mr. D. (p. 95.) seems 
willing to allow; and we can hardly reconcile to the sound- 
ness of his views, in other respects, the doctrine (pp. 98. 100.) 
that it is advisable to give an exfra encouragement to our in- 
tercourse with under-peopied countries. It had, we thought, 
been admitted by all political economists, that the true rule 
for foreign trade, as for every thing else, is to leave it to its 
‘own unrestricted operation. — On the other hand, we have 
no difficulty in rain to Mr. D.’s opinion (p. 76.) that the 
establishment of manufactures is more beneficial to the poor 
than any division of land or stock, on the plan of those 
visionaries who talked and acted so mischievously in the 
zenith of the French Revolution. 
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* As some humane persons have thought, that in justice, land 
and stock should be equally divided, it seems proper here to ob- 
serve, that the establishing of manufactures in free towns, and 
Temoving obstructions to cultivation, though the land be ina oonsi- 
derable degree unequally divided, appears to be much more bene- 
ficial to Jabourers, than any attempt at an equal division of 
property, which must exclude manufactures and all ambition to 
excel in dress, &c. — 

‘ But in a country where manufactures are established, the de- 
sire for fine kinds and greater variety induces the owners of con- 
siderable quantities of land to exert themselves to cultivate every 
part of it in the best manner, to increase their spare produce to 
purchase them; and in proportion as food becomes scarce and 
dear, the motives for increasing the quantity become stronger. 
On the other hand, those who have no land, and the children of 
those who have too little, by applying to manufactures, obtain 
good wages, and by degrees accumulate stock, from which they 
derive profit, with which they purchase food and other necessary 
productions of land, from those who have them to spare.’ 


The following passage treats of the bad effects of a practice 


unfortunately too common both in our country and America; 
we mean, doing business adventurously on credit, and living 
at a rate which may, without much harshness, be called living 
at the expence of our creditors : 


‘ As every person in trade puts a higher price upon his goods, in 
proportion to the risk from bad debts, that additional price is a 
tax upon the consumers; and as that tax must be higher, in pro- 
portion to the number of hands through which the articles go in 
their passage from the producer to the consumer, it must follow, 
that the consumers pay a tax upon every article of food and ma- 
nufactures, upon very few below five, and upon many above twenty 
per cent.: to make up to dealers the losses they sustain by 
bankrupts. 

‘ But bankrupts not only injure society, by occasioning these 
very heavy taxes, their expensive mode of living is also ruinous 
to many of their neighbours, particularly to young beginners in 
trade, by leading them to suppose it necessary, that people in 
particular businesses should live in a certain line, whether their 
income can afford it or not; whereas it must be admitted, that a 
person is not acting honestly, who buys goods or borrows money, 
which he is not morally certain of being able to pay; and there is 
no difference in the turpitude of the acts of deceiving a neighbour, 
by a person giving him his own bill, when conscious of being in a 
bankrupt state, than there is in deceiving him with a forged bill. 
Nor is it honest to risk another person’s goods or money in any 
uncertain speculation. For, as the schemer is to have the whole 
profit, he ought to be in ability to pay all the losses, unless he 
previously state the extent of the risk. Yet the forgeris punished 
with death, while the bankrupt is not liable to any punishment. 
Upon this gross partiality of the law, Jonathan Wild observed, 
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that borrowing is a much safer way of taking our neighbour's 
goods, than stealing. — 

‘ Hence it appears, that improper lenity to bankrupts, by in- 
creasing their number, must not only increase the tax for bad 
debts, but, by encouraging an expensive mode of living, must 
check the accumulation of capital, which must check the increase 
of food and manufactures; thus sacrificing the riches and power 
of the society, with the peace and comfort of the simple, the 
honest, and the industrious, to gratify the passions of the extra- 
vagant, the deceitful, and the villainous.’ 


The subject of the corn-laws has been so fully treated in late 
publications, as to render it unnecessary for us to take any 
farther notice of the portion of the present work which is de- 
voted to that topic, than merely to mention that Mr. D. is 
adverse to the principles of the landed interest, and to the 
system of Mr. Malthus, which he combats (p. 180. et seq.) at 

treat length. We see equally little occasion for analyzing 
his chapter on taxes, drawbacks, and bounties. The volume. 
is concluded by a chapter appropriated to a summary of the 
substance of the preceding arguments ; and expressing (p.250.) 
the writer’s opinion of the practicability of increasing our po- 
pulation, our wealth, and our revenue, in terms which to 
many will appear too confident, but to which we might per- 
haps subscribe on the supposition that we shall be fortunate 
enough to enjoy for a number of years the blessings of peace. 
We cannot bestow a corresponding compliment oa Mr. D.’s 
performance in point of style; nor must our readers consider 
themselves as authorized to judge of the book at large from 
the extracts which we have made. In fixing on these quo- 
tations, we not only avoided the dry and abstract part of the 
reasoning, but we left out all the intervening sentences and 
paragraphs which the author may deem highly essential to the 
chain of argument, but which, as far as our opinion goes, are 
superfluous and: cumbersome. When, indeed, it may be asked, 
can the public hope to have a writer on political economy 
who is capable of uniting vigour with animation and judgment 
with vivacity? The French seem at present to possess in 
M. Say an author of this description, but among ourselves we 
see no, appearance of the kind, numerous as are the candi- 
dates for reputation in this difficult department, of science. 

The volume is closed by an appendix, containing a copy 
of the very elaborate report made by a Committee of the 
Privy Council on the corn-laws in 1790; followed by the 
brief performance of the parliamentary Committee on the same 
subject in 1804, with the act of parliament passed in that 
year, which. continued'to be the regulator of our corn-trade 
until the new act formed in the last spring. 
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Art. V. Memoirs of George Frederick Cooke, Esq., late of the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, by William Dunlap, Esq. 
Composed principally from the personal Knowledge of the 
Author, wba from Manuscript-Journals left by Mr. Cooke, &c., 
&e. 2 Vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. Boards. Colburn. 


Peomatic biography is a species of composition which has 
usually been received with favour by the English public; 
and it will not, on consideration, be deemed paradoxical that 
our countrymen, though undoubtedly less eager for theatrical 
amusement than most of the polished nations of the continent, 
prove inquisitive respecting the lives of those who are connected 
with the stage. The simple fact is that we are fond of bio 
graphy generally, and are therefore inclined to welcome with 
pleasure those branches of it which, from the subjects recorded, 
are most fruitful of anecdote, and capable of developing a 
greater portion of characters, besides the immediate subject of 
the memoir. This is peculiarly the case with the professors 
of dramatic representation. The politician has lived in such 
full view of the public eye, that, when he dies, the narrative of 
his life produces rather a series of reminiscences in our minds, 
than new and entertaining impressions. ‘The life of the scholar 
and the poet has general y been passed in seclusion, if not in 
obscurity ; and, Ecogh the progress of his mind in the paths 
of taste or science may be a subject of curious investigation 
to the philosophical reader, it can seldom furnish much of 
that enlivening detail which is more especially adapted to cap- 
tivate the minds of the multitude. With respect to the actor, 
the fact is altogether the reverse: it is true that he has lived 
before some portion of the public, but before only a small part 
of the metropolitan population: still he can never have passed 
his time in seclusion; and he consequently possesses, in a 
particular degree, those | pa which constitute an 
eligtble subject for biographical memoir. 
iterary criticism necessarily forms a conspicuous feature in 
the lives of those who are distinguished in any of the branches 
of human learning, but in most cases it can only represent the 
individual opinions of the biographer on the subject under 
remark. Criticism on dramatic representation is exercised in 
a much wider circle. Instead of attending only to the opin- 
ions of an individual, we are referred to the prevailing tone of 
sentiment during a certain period of time; and we are enabled 
to mark the variable features of public taste, to rise with it in 
its growth, or to follow it in its decline. Few works are written 
in amore desultory and negligent style than Davies’s Dramatic 
Miscellanies: yet the very carelessness of the narrator intro- 
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duces us, with little effort of the imagination, to the scenes whiclt 
he describes; we become présent at the amusements of our 
fathers; and, as the best time to catch the manners of a peuple is 
during the season of their recreations, we form a clearer idea of 
their prevailing notions than we could deduce from laborious 
criticisms on works produced in the era in which they lived. 
It is therefore to be regretted that less talent has been exercised 
in dramatic biography than in any other. Authors have felt 
that their subject will prove entertaining, with the aid of very 
little exertion on their part ; and indolence in the execution is 
the never-failing result of mis-placed encouragement: or the 
task itself falls into disrepute, and is committed to inferior 
agents, who are contented, without analyzing the expressions of 
public taste and feeling, symply to record them in dull detail 
from the ephemeral productions of past days. 

The several lives of Garrick, Kirkman’s ** Life of Macklin,” 
and * ‘The History of the Stage,” are undoubtedly in the first 
class of these productions. ‘Tate Wilkinson’s Memoirs, and 
his ‘“ Wandering Patentee,” may be placed in a second, as 
productions capable only of affording a lower and more vulgar 
species of amusement. Where Mr. Dunlap’s Life of Cooke 
is to be stationed, our readers will presently have an opportu- 
nity of judging. In limine, however, we beg to assure Mr. D. 
that, whatever our opinion may be of his work, we have read 
zt; and, although by this confession we forfeit our character 
as ‘genuine Reviewers,’ according to his account of them, 
(vol. i. p. 57.) we beg to assert the fact in justification of any 
remarks that we may make. 

As a composition, these memoirs of Cooke rank very low 
indeed in point of style: the language and the construction 
of sentences throughout being inelegant, and often slovenly 
in the extreme. These objections exclude it from pretending 
to much consequence as a biographical production: but, if 
examined simply as a work of entertainment, (and very pos- 
sibly the author himself did not cherish more ambitious ex- 
pectations,) it will not be found by any means so deficient. 
Much of the amusement, which such velumes can afford, 
must depend on the credit which the reader attaches to the 
statements contained in them: if these be of dubious authen- 
ticity, he feels that any book of unappropriated anecdotes 
would be equally pleasing and instructive: but if, on the 
contrary, he believes that such adventures did really happen 
to a person about whom he feels some interest, the anecdotes 
themselves acquire an additional importance and effect from 
their association.— The sources from which the present me- 


moirs are drawn, though by no means very copious, are not 
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liable to any impeachment, that we can perceive, on the score 
of genuineness. Cooke himself was in the habit of keeping a 
desultory kind of diary, (with frequent interruptions, ) in which 
he recorded his professional wanderings, the characters that he 
performed, the resolutions that he made, with the consequent 
infractions of the same, and — smile not, reader, — his studtes. 
The latter never exceeded the contents of some circulating 
library, at his various quarters: but he generally seems to' have 
picked out the best books which such places in country-towns 
were likely to supply ; and not unfrequently he diversifies the 
monotony of his diary by some sensible, though not very 
deep, remarks on their contents. ‘These journals appear to be 
Mr. Dunlap’s sheet-anchors. In his title-page, he mentions 
his personal knowlege of the actog as another means of in- 
formation: to what extent this may have existed, we know 
not, but we observe few or no traces of it during the earlier 
part of the memoirs, where it would have been highly useful 
in clearing up satisfactorily the obscurity which hangs over 
Mr. Cooke’s occupations during mee insulated periods of his 
life. All other facts seem to have been derived from such 
sources as would be open to any person who was executing a 
similar project; viz. old play-bills, old news-papers, or 
magazines, and partial communications from some cotem- 
porary heroes of the buskin. 

Of the general credibility of the narrative thus founded, 
we see no reason, as we have already observed, to be doubt- 
ful; and, if the main facts be true, it is not very important 
whether one or two absurd scenes displayed as occurring during 
seasons of intoxication are exaggerated or misplaced. The 
scantiness of the materials offers a much stronger ground of 
complaint; Mr. Cooke’s own diary being feenactily of the 
most jejune nature, and sometimes recording little more 
than the hours at which he rose or retired to rest. It cer- 
tainly does appear rather extraordinary that Mr. Cooke, 
whose convivial and social propensities after dinner (to call 
them by the mildest name) were always his bane, and ulti- 
mately his ruin, did not on such occasions give a cue to 
many more than one friend respecting his general mental 
habits; or that, at the least, some of the better part of his 
conversation should never have been preserved in the memory 
of any of his table-companions, which might have enriched by 
communication the work of his biographer. Mr. Cooke was 
naturally fond of being alone during the earlier part of the 
day, as his long solitary rambles over the country, whenever a 
residence there gave him an opportunity, abundantly testify : 
but this predilection for solitude could not, as it frequently is, 
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have been accompanied in him by any great general reserve, 
the character of the man setting such a supposition at defiance; 
and we might, therefore, have reasonably expected somethin 
to relieve the dryness of his journal, from his anual 
conversation in his hours of conviviality. 

As it is, our intention presently, when we enter more closely 
into Mr. Cooke’s career, to confine ourselves as much as we 
ean to his dramatic progress, without recording the degrading 
scenes of drunkenness which clonded his intellects, over- 
whelmed his better purposes, and in fact converted the whole 
of his life into a tissue of disappointment and misery, it will 
be necessary to make a remark or two here on the singular 
state of mind in which he passed a considerable portion of 
his time; thus affording a memorable instance that a weak and 
irresolute character is ultimately as baneful to its possessor as 
a rooted vicious inclination. ‘The worst school of morals is 
probably to be found in the society of strolling actors. These 
persons ave almost continually compelled to ose recourse to 
pitiful shifts and stratagems, in order to supply their daily 
necessities; habits such as these have a direct and unavoid- 
able tendency to deaden and debase all the finer feeling of the 
mind; they resort to intoxication as an alleviation of care or 
disappointment ; and the resource of mixing in low company, 
in which some species of entertainment can be purchased at 
the expence of very little mental exertion, is finally the expe- 
dient of those who can derive nothing but pain from solitary 
communion with themselves. 

Fhis appears to have been the fountain from which 
Mr. Cooke derived all his misfortunes. Powerfully impelled - 
by strong natural bias to a particular profession, in which 
his abilities were subsequently almost unequalled, and which 
with common decency of conduct must eventually have raised 
him to the enviable situation of a gentleman rendering himself 
independent by the successful exercise of superior talents, he 
never could emancipate bimself from those moral disabilities 
which a number of years passed among such company, as we 
have already described, had attached to his mind and cha- 
vacter. Had he performed en the London stage ten years 
earlier in life than a did, it is probable that the ‘better prin- 
ciples of his mind would have predominated ; his attachment 
te low company would undoubtedly have been less rivetted ; 
and the exultation of success and public admiration would have 
fanned that spark of ambition in which he was not naturally de- 
ficient, and made him wish to distinguish himself by other ex- 
cellences than those which were purely professional. He was 


for many years sensible of the gradually increasing empire 
which 
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which bad habits, especially that of immoderate drinking, were 
acquiring over him ; and his diary very frequently records 
good resolutions, with such reasonings on them as only strong 
natural sense could have dictated. Another day, however, 
brings a string of selfupbraidings, which had the effect only 
of lowering his spirits, without producing any durable alter- 
ation in his practice. Let the following passage be an example 
of his manner of expressing himself when in a moralizing 
humour: 


‘ Having mentioned cards several times, as introduced at the 
mess, Mr. Cooke explains, by saying, that there was no gambling, 
at the same time condemns himself for having wasted his time so 
fruitlessly. ‘“* It will very little assist me in fefending myself, to 
say that I have frequently wasted my time in a much worse man- 
ner. When a man reconciles himself to himself by making degrees 
of sin, he is in the utmost danger of advancing to, instead of re- 
ceding from, the most abominable depravity. It is a doubt with 
me, whether a gamester (here I take the word in its utmost lati- 
tude) or drunkard be the most vicious character, or the most dan- 
gerous to society. The former, without deranging his faculties, 
exerts them all for the avowed purpose of plundering every one 
he plays with, his dearest friends not excepted, if such a wretch 
can havea friend; and when, by superior villainy, or some unfore- 
seen chance, he is in his turn beggared, he is ready fitted for the 
most atrocious crimes, robbery, murder, or suicide. Drunkenness, 
in addition to the high degree of wickedness attached to it, has the 
melancholy and woeful effect of degrading the human beneath the 
brute creation. What confidence can be placed in those persons 
who are in the habit of rendering themselves incapable of ‘rational 
exertion ? A crime committed in this state is aggravated by. the 
state itself, and in this light both moral and religious law must view 
it. There have been many excellent arguments used against this 
beastly vice, and many exposures of its dreadful tendency, but 
none more strong, pointed, and convincing, than the following 
short story, I believe an oriental one. A young man was decreed 
by fate to commit one heinous crime. He was to have the choice 
of three; but inevitably must choose. It was left to him to make 
his election of parricide, incest, or drunkenness.. He chose the 
last, got drunk, and committed the former two.” ’ 


We need pass over very few. pages indeed to contemplate 
the reverse of all these good reflections, Let us take the 
acter at his return frem Cork: 


‘ Alithose good resolves wich had been made at Cork, and, 
what is much more extraordinary, adhered to, were now forgotten 
or despised. Indolenge, dissipation, riot, and intoxication, seem 
to. have been the order of the day. His place of resort was, a 
public house kept. by one Kearney. His friend Wiliams hag left 
Buxton, and was now a member of the Dublin cempany. The 
names of some of his other companions are mentioned, but F pre- 
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sume they would not be pleased to find them here ; although it 
would not be fair to infer that they promoted the evil we have to 
lament. A temporary suspension was put to a long series of 
ebriety by indisposition, and after a day and night of riotous ex- 
cess, principally at Kearney’s, he, on the 6th of January, remained 
in bed until six in the evening, then went to the theatre, drank 
some strong coffee, and played the Stranger. Complaints of 
misery, confusion of ideas, &c. succeed in his journal, and for 
some days the evil appears to be decreased, though ‘‘ Kearney’s” 
is far from abandoned. 

_ © This journal has more the air of confessions, than any of his 
other diaries: he records the hours spent in drunkenness, and re- 
curs to reflections on the weakness of his conduct, making a dis- 
gusting medley of vileness and moralizing. He exclaims, with 
thousands in like circumstances, when suffering brings unavailing 
repentance, ‘‘ every inordinate cup is unblessed, and the ingre- 
dient is adevil.” In a day or two after, I find he again did not with- 
draw until about four in the morning; and the next day he lies in 
bed until six in the evening, and then goes to the theatre to play.’ 


We will now recall our readers, as we willingly relieve our- 
selves, from details which can only give pain, and proceed to 
trace the subject of these memoirs in his career of professional 
reputation. 

George Frederick Cooke was born (according to his bio- 
grapher) in Westminster, on the 17th of April, 1756. Report 

as often said that he was an Irishman: but this is denied by 
the present writer on the authority of Mr. Cooke himself, 
and we are informed that his father was an officer, who 
married a Scotch lady named Renton; and that, on the 
death of this gentleman, his widow, who was left in straitened 
circumstances, retired to the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
at which place her son received his earliest school-education. 
The first play which Mr. Cooke ever read was ‘ Venice Pre- 
served ;” and the first that he ever saw represented was 
‘‘ The Provoked Husband,” performed by a part of the 
Edinburgh company at Berwick, while he was at school. 
So strong was the impression on his youthful mind, that he 
never could wean his thoughts from the dramatic represent- 
ations which had so forcibly engaged them; plays were pro- 
cured from every quarter; and the ambition of shining as an 
amateur-performer very shortly excluded all other consider- 
ations. The character of Hor@tio in “ The Fair Penitent” 
was the first which he studied with a view to representation ; 
and the theatrical company was composed of his school-fellows. 
Of their several merits as actors, we are left in ignorance: 
but their proficiency was in all probability not very encour- 
aging, since it appears from Mr. Cooke’s memoirs that he was 
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the only one of the party who afterward had recourse to the 
stage professionally. On a subsequent occasion, another por- 
tion of the Edinburgh company visited ‘Berwick, who also 
contributed to fan the flame in the youth; and more amateur- 
acting succeeded in consequence. His first character before 
an audience was that of Young Meadows in “ Love in a 
Village,” in which he records of himself that he got through 
two songs: but few persons ever afterward witnessed any 
of his musical powers. Mrs. Cooke was at this time 
dead; and his two aunts, who had the care of him, bound 
him apprentice to a printer at Berwick, named Taylor: but, 
his ruling passion following him to the press, little attention 
was paid to business; and he was finally released by his 
master from his indentures in June 1771, when he was in his 
16th year. About this time he went to London, and nothing 
is known of his occupations, except that in the November 
following he was in Holland. He is reported to have said 
that at one period of his life he was a midshipman in the 
royal navy, and if this be true it was probably at this epoch. 
His first appearance as a professed actor was at Brentford 
in the year 1776. During the five previous years, he had 
been frequently in London, where he was a constant attendant 
at the theatre whenever he could procure admission; and he 
had opportunities of observing Garrick in many of his cha- 
racters, and old Macklin in those of Sir Archy M*‘Sarcasm, 
Shylock, and Jago, a line of acting in which he _ himself 
subsequently attained to such distinguished eminence. How 
he contrived to support himself in London, during so many 
visits, is a point to which his biographer affords no clue 
whatever. ‘The Brentford theatre was nothing more than a 
large room in a public-house; and the first play in which he 
bore.a share was ‘ Jane Shore,” in which he took the part 
of Dumont: but it does not appear that he was received with 
much applause by the critics of Brentford. In the followmg 
year, he acted with a strolling company on the Sussex coast ; 
and in the spring of the year 1778 he made his debut in 
London; .‘ like Mrs. Siddons, to be neglected and unnoticed, 
and like her to return at a future period to be the great at- 
traction of the theatre.’ Many of the succeeding years of 
his life may be passed over; with little mention. He per- 
formed with different provincial companies until February 
1780; when another of his deficiencies of information occurs 
te his biographer, who loses sight of his hero for twenty 
months. In October 1781, he re-appears in the midland 
counties ; and his occupations allowed him to be occasionally 
in London, where he improved himself by studying Mr. Hen- 
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derson asa model. In 1783, he obtained an engagenrent at 
the Manchester theatre, where he made his first appearance 
as Philotas in “ The Grecian Daughter,” and was warmly re- 
_ ceived. Mr. Dunlap indulges in some criticisms on this pro- 
duction of Mr. Mutphy’s pen, but is rather contradictory in his 
éxptressions. We do hot well see how that play can be * dull,’ 
if, as he says, ‘ the incidents are sega :’ but we agree with 


him that it was deeply indebted for its character to the talents 


of Mrs. Siddons in the exhibition of it. 

Manchester, Liverpool, and the chief places in the sur- 
rounding counties beheld, and in some measiire appreciated, 
the talents and ripening taste of the actor, until July 1786, 
when he made his appearance at York in the charactet of 
Count Baldiin, in the tragedy of “ Isabella.” On the same 
night, Mis. Siddons appeared in the same piece, in which she 
had previously created such tumultuous applause in the me- 
tropolis. ‘Tate Wilkinson, the celebrated mimic, who (though 
in much lower walks of the histrionic art) had like Mr. Cooke 
discovered an invincible propensity to acting at a very early 
age; was at this time manager of the York theatre. Cooke 
continued to perform with this and neighbouring companies ; 
and in 1789 we find him acting at Newcastle duting the 
assize-week in conjunction with Mrs. Jordan, who shone at 
that time in the full perfection of all her fascinating qualities. 
The stage, at this period, was very fertile in good comedians, 
atid Mr. Cooke had the advantage of acting with many of 
them during their summer-excursions. Munden was a 
member of the same company, but obtained the desirable 
object of an engagement at the metropolis as early as 1790; 
and, as the salary for the best actors under the country- 
managets was only about two guineas per weck, it is no 
wonder that this promotion should be anxiously sought. 
Mr. Cooke, however, still continued a provincial actor, and 
intdeed sometimes a strolling player; in which latter capacity 
he frequently performed at Buxton, where he lodged some 
time in the year 1794. His diary was at this period mofe 
than usually diffuse ; and he appears to have occupied many of 
his hours in reading: yet the only matter worthy of obsét- 
vation is that, on one occasion, lie played Lear for his benefit: 
he had already performed Richard more than once. 

A new era was now about to happen in Cooke’s life, by his 
engagement at the Dublin theatre, where he first appeared in 
the character of Othello in November 1794: but the event of 
ah engagement apparently advantageous was not such as his 
friends might have anticipated for him; and the following 
words contain his own account of its termination. *‘ On the 
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second or third of March, I quitted the theatre; I was 
heartily sick of it; and being appointed to act Don Feliz in 
* The Wonder,” and no dress provided, I embraced the 
opportunity of taking my leave. From this period until 
March 1796, I ceased to be an actor.’ (P. 65. vol.i.) The 
story is differently told by his biographer, who thus accounts 
for ‘the real cause of the actor’s absence, and his occupations 
during it. Having mentioned some acts of drunken dis~ 
sipation in which ‘Mr. Cooke had been engaged, he adés; 
‘ the disgrace attending the notoriety of this transaction drove 
him on to further mad intemperance: the stage was abah- 
doned ; and, in a fit of drunkenness and despair, he enlisted 
as a private ih & regiment destined for the West Indies. A 
fit of sickness prevented him from embarking with his regi- 
méiit: yet, though in England, he remained altogether lost 
until the year 1796.’ He was discovered in this situation by 
the manager of the Portsmouth theatre, at Southampton ; 
and some miserable scenés of poverty and sickness followed 
until he was persuaded by the Manchester managers to resuine 
his ‘station on their boards, where he was enthusiastically 
greeted on his return. Mr. H. Johnston was a member of 
the company. The usual round of towns and characters suc- 
ceeded: but in September 1797 Mr. Cooke once more em- 
barked for Ireland*. This was an unfortunate period ; 
because ‘the precautionary measures of government, during 
the disturbances then existing, required the theatres to be 
closed ‘for some time. Mr. J. Kemble visited Dublin at this 
juncture, atid these fature rivals for the histrionic crown played 
on the same boards during several nights. From Dublin, 
Mr. Cooke ‘made a theatrical tour to Cork, Limerick, and 
éther plaves. In 1799, he was again performing in Dublin: 
but betttr scenes were opening to him, and early in the year 
1800 he received tin invitation from Mr. Léwis of Covent- 
Garden theatre to join his theatrical corps in the ensuing 
season. — The offer was accepted ; though Cooke states in his 
journal that he had refused the very same terms seven years 
antécederitly : a circumstance which, if true, must have pro- 
ceéeded from some of the unaccountable caprices to which he 
was subject. | 

Mr.’Cooke was ttow forty-four years of ave, twerity-four of 
which ‘he had passed as a professed actor. As his life was 





* We learn that he was married, while at Chester, in the preced- 
ing year, to a Miss Daniells of that theatre: but the marriage was 
afterward declared null by law, of the reasons for which Mr. Dun- 
lap omits all mention. | 
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consequently advanced to that period at which the habits and 
propensities of the man are in: general irrevocably fixed, 
will not surprize the reader that, although he made some 
successful attempts to shake off his baneful attachment to low 
company, his victories were temporary and his relapses con- 
tinual. ‘These bad courses were accompanied by such great 
imprudence in pecuniary concerns, that the comparative 
affluence, which his engagement in London afforded, left his 
purse frequently as empty as it was when he depended on the 
precarious supplies of provincial managers. October 31st, 
1800, he made his first appearance in the metropolis as Richard 
the Third, and at once, by his just conception and masterly 
delineation of the character, established his fame as an actor 
of the first eminence. Mr. Kemble was present at the .re- 
presentation; and, though he continued to act this. part 
for a short time subsequently, with an unsuccessful struggle, he 
soon resigned it altogether. Shylock was Cooke’s second. 
exhibition, and Sir Archy M‘Sarcasm, in Macklin’s farce of 
«¢ Love ala Mode,” was his third. This last had not been re- 
vived since Macklin’s death. In Jago, which was the next on 
his list, he had no competitor ; nor had the character, indeed, 
(as Mr. Dunlap justly observes,) been ably represented since 
Henderson held it. The criticism, which asserts that Cooke 
betrayed too much of. the workings of his mind in this part, 
will, if just, apply equally to Mr. Kean, the legitimate heir 
to his line of characters: but we agree with the biographer 
that the observation is unfounded, since these emotions are 


disclosed much more pointedly to the audience than to Othello 
himself. : 


‘* Jago is another character,’ (says the author,) ‘ which did not 
suffer in the representation from any of those peculiarities of 
manner or voice remarkable in Mr. Cooke; while the quickness 
of his action, and the strong natural expression of feeling, 
which were as peculiarly his own, identified him with the cha- 
racter.’ (P.136. vol.i.) 

Mr. Cooke’s next effort was as Macbeth: but he was not 
a general actor ; and, when he departed from that walk in 
which he was inimitable, he most frequently was surpassed by 
his competitors. Kemble’s yictory here, though contested. 
with some obstinacy, was complete. — The part of Kitely, in 
Ben Jonson’s comedy of ‘“ Every Man in his Humour,” 
was held out as the next attraction, and Cooke was not 
afraid to cope with the recollections of Garrick. We have 
already recorded this as one of the characters in which he 
had seen our British Roscius; and he said to Mr. Dunlap 
that he had profited much by his reminiscences. In “ The 
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Stranger,” he again yielded the palm to Kemble, and never 
repeated the character in London, — On Saturday March 
28. 1800, Massinger’s comedy of “ A New Way to pay old 
Debts” was revived, for the benefit of Mr. Lewes; in. which 
Mr. Cooke performed Sir Giles Over-reach to Mr. Lewes’s 
Wellborn. ‘The talents of such consummate actors as Mr. 
Cooke and Mr. Kean have conferred a consequence on this 
play beyond its intrinsic value. It betrays a want of con- 
trast to the portrait of S7r Giles, which we do not see that 
the part of Lord Lovell furnishes; indeed, that part is 
gcnerally assigned to an inferior performer, and has little in 
it to elicit any excellence in representation. ‘The whole play 
rests on one character, and on the very forcible delineation 
of that character. The dreadful deformity of mind, exhibited 
in Sir Giles, undoubtedly gives great scope to the actor: but 
that mind is not strongly influenced by external circumstances 
until late in the drama, and much of the representation has 
elapsed before any deep feelings can be excited in the audience. 
Mr. Kean is most ably pera by Mr. Munden in Marrall, 
and his final scene is a wonderful specimen of his powers : 
but we confess that our recollections of Cooke in this part 
are not so vivid as in many others. | 

Mr. Cooke closed his first season in London as he began it, 
with Richard the Third; and his biographer says that the 
stimulus of ambition, during this first campaign, was so forcible 
as to overpower his unfortunate drinking propensities. His 
celebrity in the metropolis procured for him the most eligible 
engagements in his summer-tour, through which we shall 
not follow him.— September the 14th, 1801, he was ad- 
vertized to appear in Richard, on the night on which Covent- 
Garden opened for the season: a crowded audience was. co}- 
lected to receive him, but no tidings of Mr. Cooke arrived, 
nor did he make his appearance m London until the fifteenth. 
He never accounted satisfactorily for his absence; nor do we 
learn that during it he performed elsewhere, having merely 
lcitered away his time in country-towns between Newcastle 
and London. : 

In November, he added Stukely to his former characters. 
Zanga in “ the Revenge,” Jagues in “ As you like it,” Orsino 
in * Alfonso King of Castile,” Sir Pertinaz M*‘Sycophant in 
« The Man of the World,” Falstaff in “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” Sir Edward Mortimer in “ The Iron Chest,” and 
Bajazet im ‘ Tamerlane,” comprise the list of new parts in 
which he appeared eoxing this. season to a London audience. 
Of these, Sir Pertinax claims decidedly the first place, if in- 
deed it was not altogether Cooke’s chef-d’ceuvre. ‘The comedy 
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of “ The Man of the World” *-was brought out by Macklin 
in May 1781, and the author himself str ae Sir Pertinaz, 
being at that time upwards of ninety years of age: he coy- 
tinued on the stage more than eight years afterward, and died 
in July 1797, after he~had completed ‘his 167th year. 
Macklin had no worthy successor in his favourite charactér 
till the appearance of Mr. Cooke, who is almost universally 
allowed to have surpassed his original. : 
In September 1802, Cooke again opened the season with 
Richard, for the thirty-sixth time of having played ‘it*to a 
London audience. The characters of Hamlet, in which’ he 
altogether failed, Cato, and Peregrine in “ John Bull,” which 
did hot add much to his former reputation, were producetl 
by him as successive novelties for the public: but fi Sig is 
larities, and the consequent disappointments which “the 
audience frequently experienced, were nolonger to be excuséd 
by the pleas of sudden ease 3 and his popularity 
was very éVidently on the decline; nor- does ‘it'appear that 
Mr Harris gave him his benefit frée from ‘thé~expences of 
‘thé hotise, which had been the case on former Occasions, ‘and 
had réndered them very productive. At this period, Mr. 
Cooke first became acquainted with Mr. Cooper, then ‘en- 


é gaged at-Drury-Lane, who afterward returned to“his own 
age 


in America; and a strong friendship was’ excited 


‘towards him in Cocké’s mind, which had so fatal an iffluence 
‘on his later years. ur 


Pr 
} 


~~ Mr. Kemble and Mrs. Siddons seceded from Drury-Lane 
in September 1803, and joined the Covent-Garden company ; 
which with the addition of Cooke now set all competition at 
defiance: yet the season was not so successful as the manager 


‘might have anticipated ; nor was the selection of characters, 


in which Cooke appeared, formed either with judgment or 
with due reference to his peculiar excellences. His summer 
theatrical excursion, in 1804, included the north of Ireland: 
his popularity in which quarter could by no means have 


faded, since he received at Belfast one hundred guineas per 


week for three weeks, and the same at Londonder-y for one 
week. Soon after his return to London, :the ephemeral rage 
for infant-actors commenced its short reign ; and nothing was 
said, seen, or heard, but Master Bettys Kemble and Mrs. 


Siddons’ withdrew from so disgraceful a competition, but 





* This play was acted in Dublin under the title of. « The 
True Born Scotchman,” as early as the year 1760... Mr..Dynlap 


was acquainted with a gentleman who bore a part in the repre~ 
sentation. | 


Mr. Cooke’s 
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Mr. Cooke’s finances were not in such a state as te allow him 


to fallow the i a ns of a emanly pride. ; ww. 
- The autumn of 1805 .saw at ecommence, at Cove - 


Garden. His new. characters in, season, wer eles 
Davenant in “The Mysterious Husband,” Pierre.in “Venice 
preserved,” .and Jachimo in “ Cymbeline.” —, In’. 1806 
nothing worthy of record happened in the first division of 
the season: but in the new year he tried Macbeth again, as 
also Prospero in “ The Tempest.” His indispositions were 
frequent: but it is remarkable that, on such .occasions, as 
long he could speak, he continued to speak in the Scotch 
dialect if his part required it. Once, while performing the 
part of Str Archy M‘Sarcasm, he forgot his own denomination, 
and called himself Sir Pertinar ; when a gallery-critic noticing 
the lapse, and reminding him of, his name, he looked’ up, 
and replied very happily, ‘“ Eets aw ane blude.” (Vol. 1. 
P+ 333+) 

e summer-expedition in 1807 was the most melan- 
choly that Cooke had witnessed. Covent-Garden opened in 
the autumn without his appearance; and he did not again 
come forwards there until the spring of 1808, Many con- 
curring cireumstances render it highly probable that he.was 
confined in Appleby jail for debt, during the intervening 
time: but surely it was the duty of his Dheunber not to 
haye advanced this surmise, however strongly warranted by 
conjecture, without having made those inquiries which would 
have been easily within his reach, That Mr. Cooke; who 
never gamed, had no expensive establishment, and in fact no 
expensive habit but the one to which we have often alluded, 
{and which his purse could afford much better than his.con- 
stitution,) when he was in the receipt of an income with which 
few actors could vie, should have been subject to such pecu- 
niary embarrassments, does indeed appear a little extraordi- 
nary: but the character of the man laid him very open to 
imposition; and the annexed quotation may possibly, if it be 
founded {n fact, throw some light on the mode in which he 
disposed of his resources: 


. © Having reeeived the amount of a benefit and the proceeds of 
an engagement at Manchester, he pocketed the whole, three or 
four hundred pounds, and that evening fell into company ata 
public-house with some republican manufacturers of the neigh- 
bourhood. The loyalty of our hero was always great, but increased 
in warmth thermometrically with his stomach and head. One of 
the mechanics entered the field of political disputation with George 
“Frederick, who’soon became intemperate in words as well as con- 
‘duet, and finally challenged his antagonist to determine the con- 


cs troversy 
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troversy by the fist. The man, who knew him and his reputation, 

endeavoured to avoid the necessity of beating him, and excused 

himself by ‘ Nah now, Mr. Cooke, ro know I would not harm 
- you if I could; you take the liberty of abusing me and challenging 
me, because you are rich, and know I am a poor man.”* 

«* Do 1?” says George, “ I'll shew you that. There look,” 

ulling all the bank-notes from his pocket, «‘ there — that’s all I 
hate in the world—there,” putting them in the fire. ‘“ Now I am 
as poor as you are —now, n you, come on!” 

* Such destruction of property, and gifts made in the moments 
of ebriety, as irrational and destructive, perhaps more pernicious, 
ny account for my hero’s melancholy confinement in the winter 
of 1807.’ 


It appears to have been during this period that Mr. Cooke 
completed his former diaries, to which he gave the name of 
* The Chronicle ;” his subsequent memoranda being qistin- 
—— by the title of his “ Journal.” — At the conclusion of 

is Chronicle, he enumerates all the characters which he had 


‘performed in London: 


‘“ Richard III.; Lear; Macbeth; Hamlet; Iago; Iachimo; 
Hubert; The three Falstaffs ; Jacques ; Angelo ; Prospero ; Mac- 
‘duff; The Ghost ; King John (altered) ; Bajazet; Zanga; Sciolto; 
Shore; .Glenalvon; Stukely; Pierre; (Coriolanus; at D.-L.) 
Lord Davenant; Pizarro; Kitely; Sir Giles Over-reach; Sir 
Pertinax M‘Sycophant; Strickland; Major Oakley; Sir.Philip 
Blandford ; Mortimer ; Haswell; Sir Archy M‘Sarcasm ; Comus; 
recited the Jubilee ode by Garrick, and an epilogue to — (name 
forgot) by G. Colman the younger. 

‘** Original characters,” or characters of which he was the first 
or original, actor. 

« «Peregrine; Orsino; Lord Avondale; Sandy M‘Tab (damned 
Jirst night) ; Lavensworth ; a part in a comedy of Mr. Holman’s, 
(name forgot ; damned first night); Prince of Altenburgh.”’ 


He next proceeds to specify all the actors of note whom 
he had ever seen, and in what characters. The detail, though 
short, is curious, and closes thus: 


2 


‘ The following, though within my recollection, I never was so 
fortunate as to view — Messrs. Mossop, Powell, Holland, and 
Ryder ; Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, and Mrs. Clive. Those I have 
mentioned, I perfectly recollect. As 1 do not understand music, I 
shall only mention the singers I have seen who could act. Messrs. 
Vernon, Webster, and Bannister. These added the shirt to the 


ruffle !’ 

We are told that Cooke was liberated from his confinement 
by Mr. Rock, the manager of the Glasgow theatre, who was 
remunerated by the professional exértions of the former in his 


service. On the roth of March 1808, he re-appeared at Co- 
. veut- 
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vent-Garden, in Sir Pertinax; ‘ to the greatest money-house, 
one excepted, ever known at that theatre. Never was a per- 
former received in a more gratifying or flattering manner.’ 
The view which we have already given of Mr. Cooke, 
during his London engagements, will be sufficient for our 
readers, with the assistance of their own recollections, to supply 
the succeeding scenes, until he finally bade farewell to a 
London audience in 1810, soon after the cessation of the O P 
riots, when his voice could be once more heard in an edifice 
worthy of such an actor. — Melancholy scenes of humiliation 
preceded his retirement; sand the frequent disappointment 
which he occasioned to the public by non-appeéarance at his 
post, or by appearing in a state which rendered him unable 
to gratify their expectations, at length exhausted in the lovers 
of the drama a patience which had really been too liberally 
manifested, and caused them to forget the excellences of the 
actor while they condemned the weakness of the man. — It 
was under circumstances such as these, that Mr. Cooke retired 
from the metropolis to Liverpool in July 1810. Here, while 
engaged in his professional duties, he met with that Mr. Cooper 
who has been already mentioned, and who was then just ar- 
rived from America to engage some performers for the New 
York theatre, of which he was manager. The interviews and 
conversations between Cooke and Cooper are detailed by Mr. 
Dunlap with a prolixity which is very disgusting. How far 
Mr. Cooke was in a state that allowed him to be capable‘of 
judging of his own interests, when he consented to leave his 
country, we are not able to ascertain, nor have we grounds 
on which we might form an opinion. ‘The tricks and stra- 


tage however, played-off by Mr. Cooper, if we may rely , 
on 


r. Dunlap, who apparently writes to justify him, would 
prevent us from regarding any statement, issued under his 
authority, as sufficient grounds for an opinion. 

In the fifty-fourth year of his age, on the 21st of November 
1810, Mr. Cooke appeared in the character of Richard the 
Third on the stage of New York; and it was here ‘that 
Mr. Dunlap’s acquaintance with him commenced. We ob- 
serve that, in his journal of this period, he simply mentions 
the names of the persons with whom his new engagements 
connected him, without any remark to their advantage or 
disadvantage *. He played seventeen nights at New York ; 
and the amount of the money received by the manager was 
twenty-five thousand, five hundred, and seventy-eight dollars. — 





* Of one of the managers, named Price, he speaks as being a 
friendly hospitable man. ) 


Cc 3 Cooke 
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Cooke | then proceeded to Boston, where: tlee sithentiteesibos 
hima as. ‘constantly intoxicated ‘or sick.°"At such timés ‘he fre- 
guently,,spoke_of himself as having served in the royal army 
during the American war: but, as he is also said to have indu 4 
insmuch rhodomontade, it is impossible to be certain’ whe’ 
he'ever-did cross the Atlantie previously to, his last voyage : ve 
he“had,’ he could have remained but a very.few months in 
‘America: Curiosity, not taste, had procured for him a flat- 
terin reception on Yis first visit to New York; and, when-he 
revisited it after’ a few months with unimpaired powers, he met 
with little better than neglect. 
." Philadelphia was his next scene of action: but‘of Sts tHies- 
| : trical performances we shall cease to speak, since we should 
merely :recapitulate former characters. Mr. Dunlap now 
begins to describe him.as ‘a miserable madman,’ and by other 
phrases ‘scarcely less measured. In his conversation, he 
rE doubtless was very violent: his avowed contempt of every 
thing American was his constant theme; and he scattered his 
epithets freely and unbearably. When told that Mr. Madison 
purposed to come from Washington to see him act, he indulged 
in the following violent language : 


‘«< Tf he does, I'll be d——d if'I play before him. ‘What! I! 

George Frederick Cooke! who have acted before the majesty of 

| Britain, play before —_ yankee president! No!—TI’ll go forward 
to the audience, and I'll say, Ladies and gentlemen—” _| 

‘ Here he was interrupted playfully by Mr. W——, who hap- 
pened to be dressed in black — 

«* Oh, no, Mr. Cooke, that would not be right in this country; 
you should say, Friends and fellow-citizens.”* 

‘ Cooke, surveying him contemptuouély, cried, 

‘«“ Hold your tongue, you d ——d ‘methodist preacher,” and 
then proceeded — “ Ladies and gentlemen, the king of the. yankee 
doodles: has come to see me act! me, me, George Frederick Cooke! 
who have stood before my royal master George the Third, and re- 
ceived his imperial approbation! And shall I exert myself to play 
before one of his rebellious subjects, who arrogates kingly state in 
defiance of his master? _ No, it is degradation enough to play be- 
. fore rebels; but I'll not go on for the amusement of a king of 
“rebels, the ‘contemptible Ling of the yankee doodles!” 

. ~ This effusion only excited laughter, and he went on to expa- 
tiate on his deeds of arms in the war against the rebels, and every 
place in the neighbourhood where an action had been fought, was 
the scene of his military achievements. 

‘ His garrulity led him to talk of his domestic affairs, and to 
lament that,he had no-children ; but short! after, filling a bumper, 
he prope osed the health of his eldest, son, rf captain in the fifth. 

46 What is his name, Mr. Cooke ?” 

‘ «¢ What is my name, Sir? George Frederick Cooke.” 

* A short 
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* A short time after his second son was proposed with a bumper: 

<, 46 What is his name, Mr. Cooke 2?” Be “ 
’ € & What should it be, Sir, but George Frederick Cooke?” } 

-*. With difficulty he was prevailed upon to get into a coach to 
return home to Baltimore. Still it was necessary that some one 
should attend him, and late at night, his host performed that kind 
office. This offended Cooke, and he began to abuse himsand 
every thing belonging to the country. This gentleman’observing 
a stump of a tree near the wheel-track, as they. passed throuigh-a 
grove, cautioned the coachman. ‘ What, Sir,,do you pre to 
direct my servant ?” cries Cooke. His companion humoured him, 
by apologizing ; but seeing the coachman driving too near the edge 
of a bridge, he again spoke to him — | 5 

« “ This is too much,” cries Cooke, “ get out of my coach, 


Sir! — out—stop, coachman !” 


€ “ Drive on!” | 
_ £ * Get out! Do you order my coachman? Get out, or this’ 
fist shall ~” . 

‘Mr. ; who had been told Cooke’s character, interrupted 
him, by exclaiming, 

‘ « Sitstill, Sir, or [ll blow your brains out this instant.” , 

‘:€héke was petriticd, and sat like a statue—- but soon began 
with ** Has George Frederick Cooke come to this 1——d countr 
to be treated thus? Shall it be told in England! — Well, Sir, if 
you will not get out, I will,” and he opened the door. Mr.H 
was obliged to stop the coach, for fear of injury to Cooke, who 
tuunbled himself out, and surlily sat down under atree. With 








‘great difficulty his opposition was overcome, and Mr. H——, near 


day-light, got rid of his troublesome and turbulent guest, by de- 
positing him at his lodgings.’ 


It was at Baltimore, where he had a short engagement, that 
this disgraceful scene occurred. On his return to New York, 
he married a Mrs. Behn for his second wife. His last ap- 
peararice onthe stage was at Boston, 31st July 1812, in the 
character of Sir Giles Over-reach. His constitution was at 
this time severely shaken; in the following September, his end 
was evidently approaching; and on the ‘morning of the 26th 
of that month, while in the full possession of his mental. fa- 
culties, (as his physicians state,) and in perfect consciotisness 
of his approaching change, he calmly expired, at the“age“of 
fifty-six years and five months. His remains were deposited 
in the burying-ground of St. Paul’s Church, in New York, and 
becoming respect to departed genius is said to have been amply 
paid on that melancholy occasion. na 

It was probably Mr. Cooke’s intention to have returned to 
his native country at the commencement of the following 
year, since he had received an invitation to resume his station 
at Covent-Garden from Mr. Harris, and had more than once 

Cc4 made 
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made preparations for his departure from America. The re- 
collections of him on the a of the metropolis are'so fresh, 
that any criticism on his style of representation would, be as 
impertinent as it would be foreign to our plan. Mr. Kean is 
justly considered as his legitimate heir in his peculiar line of 
character: but our avocations do not allow us many oppor- 
tunities of comparing the impressions which we receive from 
the one with our recollections of the other; nor indeed would 
we willingly claim the invidious task of classing their respective 
merits. Two such actors in succession, depicting in so masterly 
a-manner a cast of the human character which is rare in oc- 
currence and wonderfully difficult in delineation, must un- 
doubtedly have no trifling influence in refining the public taste 
in all that regards dramatic representation. Flying, therefore, 
from the comparison of them, we have only to add, “ E¢ 
vituld tu dignus, et hic.” 





Art. VI. Poetical Epistles, and Specimens of Poetical Trans- 
lation, particularly from Petrarch and Dante. 2d Edition. 
Crown 8vo.- pp. 256. Longman and Co. 


Art. VII. Specimens of Translation, from Horace and other 
ancient Poets ; with some additional Poems. By the Author of 
‘Poetical Epistles, &c. Crown 8vo. pp.133. “Longman and Co. 


| ag sense and good poetry pervade these Epistles, which 
shew the author to be a man of education, taste, and 
feeling. The first of them, ‘ From a Scotchman in. London 
to his Friend in Scotland,’ refers to the early pleasures and 
rural delights of their younger days, and laments the writer’s 
confinement in the crowded and hot streets of the metropolis, 
while his friend still roves about in the enjoyment of the free 
air and noble scenery of their native country. ‘The author 
then turns to literary topics; and, having spoken of Shak~ 
speare and Milton, he thus poetically exclaims : 


‘ Others there are with less gigantic claim, 
Yet high o’er all the later born of fame. 
Such Dryden —who now boasts his careless skill ? 
Easy at all times, breathing fire at will : 
Not every phrase select, but scarce a line 
Without some touches of the hand divine : 
A Proteus-mind replete with images, 
Still on the watch some new strange shape to seize, 
And seize. what shape he will, secure alike to please. 
Who shall inherit, say, (fantastic hope !) 
The pointed fine propriety of Pope ; 
Goldsmith’s pathetic truth, Gray’s Gothic pride, 
Or all the Grecian glow of Akenside ? 


Alas! 
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Alas! we new have no such strains as those! 
Cowper is rude, and Southey sometimes prose ; 
Not but we own their beauties numerous too, 
Descriptive, natural, for the most part new: 
Nor yet deny that Darwin’s syrup stile, 
Intoxicates the fancy for a while, 
But we soon sicken with its oily flow ; 
Who, pray, would twice get drunk upon noyau ?” | 
In the re-print of this Epistle, in the volume of ¢ Specimens 


of Translation,’ a just and eloquent tribute is added to the 
worthies of Scotland. 


To the second Epistle, however, we would principally call 
the reader’s attention, as to a very pleasing and various descri 
tion of interesting scenes in England, Wales, and Scotland, 
which the author visited in person. He seems to be gifted 
with a keen sense of admiration for the beauties of nature, 
and transfuses his sensations into the poem before us with a 
very masterly hand. | We meet with touches, indeed, which 
strongly remind us of “ The Pleasures of Memory;” and 
others which approach to the vigour of the poet of « Hope.” 
The following is much in the manner of Rogers: 


‘ Free as the gales, and early as the dawn, 
Forth did we fly along the level lawn, 
When sacred call the master sent away, 
And gave the happy summer-holiday ! 
Some, lightly sped where on the orchard steep, 
The shaken apples fell in pattering heap, 
And ljent their busy aid to gather in, 
And fill’d their pouches too—a venial sin ! 
Some, by the river-bank as gaily far’d, 
And held deep converse with the laughing da:rd. 
Some, to the glen with nut-hook in their hands, 
Telling their tales the while, in merry bands, 
Drew the brown cluster down with breaking crush, 
Or stain’d their lips with brambles from the bush. 
Some, more retir’d (and I might be of these) 
Lay on the wild bank ’mid the hum of bees, 
Reading some legend old 6f Scotish fame, 
The Bruce, the Douglas, and each warrior name ; 
Then homewards with the setting sun, to hear 
The solemn evening duly clos’d with prayer ! 


‘ O why should pleasure youth’s wild eye allure 
From nature’s guardian arms to scenes less pure ? 
Why should our manhood be ambition’s slave, 

Or creep the drudge of avarice to the grave? 
Why should the sun on man’s unconscious gaze, 
Pour from the eastern hill his living rays ? 

Or why his softening splendour gild the west, 
Nor raise one wish that such may be our rest ? 
Ah! far at sea, and wanderers from the shore, 
Nature still calls us, but we hear no more ! 


Yet 
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Yet where her pensive look reflection throws, 
Rememper’d ‘dems of beauty Yield repose ; 
On them; She pauses, and with filling eye, 

vo” Planstthe blest refuge of futurity ! 

> Thus to the scenes in which our childhood past, 

Memory returns with love that still can last; 
Wherever, since, our vagrant course has been, 
Whatever troubled hours have come between, 
Those simple beauties, which could first engage 
Our hearts, still please through each succeeding age ; 
Nor are they yet so sunk in meaner care, 
That nature’s image quits its impress there !’ 


The passage that succeeds, descriptive of the delight with 
which 


—— ‘ the cold reasonings of the sceptic sage’ 


were exchanged at Oxford for poetical rambles or expeditions 
down the Isis, must be very pleasing to those who are ac- 
quainted with the scenes described: but we rather prefer to 
introduce our readers to a. more extended ramble of the 
author, and accompany him to the enchanting or inspiring 
scenery in the neighbourhood of Beth-Gelert.— Hew comes 
he (we may ask en passant) to have omitted all notice of the 
divine vale of Llanberis? Surely, no poet, or painter, can 
have passed through that dream of beauty (for it is perfectly 
visionary in form and feeling) without an indelible impression 
on his imagination. 


‘ Nature! thy hand was on me, when I broke 

The cloister spell, and like a giant woke, 
“Burst the dull bonds of indolence, and sought 
The Cambrian mountains in romantic thought! 
In glorious independence forth I strode, 
Alone, on foot, and on an unknown road ; 
Blest when I left the fertile plains, and found 
Sky all above me, hills on hills around. 

Long days I travell’d far and unconfin’d, 
Gazing on clouds, conversing with the wind ; 
Sate by the mountain-stream, and joy’d to see 
All nature great in savage liberty ! 

Few words essay’d, the native pass’d me by, 
Unknown to both the question or reply ; 

Yet did I love to mark his simple guise, 

And lov’d the fire that sparkled in his eyes. 


‘ Fair was the sacred morn, the streams were gay, 
Thy vale Bethgelert cross’d my lingering way: ~ 
Above thy little huts, high Snowdon tower’d, 
And clouds that wreath’d his summit smil’d and lour’d. 
The rustics pass’d in many a well-dress’d pair, | | 
All reverent sought their_lowly house of prayer, : 
12 Anc 
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And @haunted thei#.wild hymn, which in mine ear 
In ‘still small” whispers told that God was here!’ 


The visit to the Lakes is well recorded; and we cannot 
deny either ourselves or ‘our readers the pleasure of a selec- 
tion from it: 


‘ O ye rude rocks, not then your caverns rung 
To the wild harp by copious Southey strung ; 
Nor Coleridge to the wondering rustic throng, 
Pour’d his rich tide of eloquence along ; 

Then echo heard alone, on fell or share, 
The bleat of lambs, the murmurs of Lodore! 


‘ Can I forget the hallow’d hour I past 
In Grasmere chapel, in the lonely waste, 
Driven by the rains that patter’d on the lake, 
( Perhaps no holier cause) repose to take ? 
The simple people to each separate hand 
Divided, youths and maids in different band ; 
Of the great power of God, their pastor spoke ; 
Responsive from the hills loud thunders broke, 
From the black smoking hills whose wavering line 
Through lead-bound panes was dimly seen to shine. 
I felt the voice of Man and Nature roll 
The deep conviction on my bending soul ! 
What if, amid the rural tribe, unknown, 
V’rom Wordsworth’s eye some moral glory shone, 
Some beain of poesy and good combin’d, 
That found the secret foldings of my mind ?” 


There is something ‘ not undelightful’ to us in the cou- 
cluding idea of this passage. — The author is so true a Scotch- 
man, that we should do no justice to the character of the 
poem which we are praising, if we suffered it to be thought 
that his chief panegyric was bestowed on the scenes above . 
mentioned : 


¢ But what are Cambria’s mountains, Cornwall’s floods, 
Rich Albion’s vales and lakes and crowded woods, 
To my own native land? from her, my strain 
Began, to her rejoicing turns again, 
And thee, m , whose genuine mind, 
Free from all sickly dreams, misnam’d refin’d, 
Owns no sincerer rapture than is given, 
By the green lap of earth and azure heaven! 
Witness the vale, where Tweed’s clear current flows, 
And Dryburgh’s woody bower, and fair Melrose !’ 


We observe, also, a candour in his patriotism which does 
not always accompany that great quality. He finds fault indeed 
with those who find fault with Scotland: but yet he allows 
the faults to exist. For instance, in the First. Epistle : : 

‘ These 
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. © These are thy riches, Scotland !—grac’d witiMthese, 
Scoffers may spy thee naked as they please, 
Paint, if they will, the hut we found in Mull ! 
A‘ Noah’s ark of animals choak-full ; 
‘Three or four children tumbling on one bed, 
The woman with the bushy carrot-head, 
Who squatted by the fire upon a stool, 
Suckling a child, and carding greasy wool, 
Her ferret-eyes half hid arid parchment-hide 
Amid the smoke, that pour’d on every side, 
And only at the door could find a vent ; 
The raw-bgn'd wench who through the hovel went, 
Now, drawing long threads from the larger wheel, 
Now, cooking’o’er the fire their fishy meal ; 
While puppies, kittens, rats, and mice, and chickens 
Hopp’d round the hearth, and gather’d up the pickings. 
O, to the eye of prejudice alone, | 
In giant size these LITTLE SPECKS are shewn!’ 

‘ The Temptation of Judas,’ from Klopstock’s Messiah, is 
an animated little poem: but the versification is too much 
broken and roughened by inharmonious pauses; whether the 
fault be in the writer’s own erroneous conception of the 
Spenserian stanza, or whether he has sinned wilfully in imi- 
tation of a rugged original. The idea of the dream of Judas, 
in which his own barren heritage is contrasted with the 
richer portion of the favoured disciples, has a parallelism in 
Gesner’s Deatli of Abel. —'The present author has an odd way 
of pronouncing some words. For example: ‘ Constantine.’ 
‘ Lebbeis.’ ‘ Sepilchre.’ 

Among the ‘ Occasional Poems,’ we find some good lines, 
but nothing peculiar. _ In the Address to Bonaparte, the last 
line of several of the stanzas has a syllable too much. 


¢ We hail it with a grateful voice’ 
cannot be associated with such lines as 
. * Fox’s patriot day is o’er,’ 
and profess to be of the same length. 


Some of the lines in the Translations from the Italian are 
uncommonly flat : 


‘ I was not quite the man of aftertimes ;’ 
or, 7 

‘ It’s efforts now alas! are flat despair ;’ 
or, are / 
¢ Now Progne prates, and Philomela mourns ;’ 
or (and the extraordinary nature of the ériginal may 7” vain 


be pleaded to excuse it,) 


‘ Forget’st 
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‘ t’st thou the first:hour of the sixth day 
Of April, the three hundred, forty eight, 
And thousandth year—when she her earthly mansion left 2’ 


Seme, however, of the several sonnets on Laura’s death are 
happily rendered; and they all manifest more or less of a 
classical and poetical mind in the translator. The version of 
the celebrated 


‘6 Ite, rime dolenti, al duro sasso,” &c. 


is one of the best in the collection. 

The horrible story of Ugolino is rendered with spirit from 
Dante; though it is liable to the same objection as that which 
we dusicanll in the translation from Klopstock. 

The ‘ Juvenile Poems,’ which conclude the volume, might 
as well have been omitted. In the long address ‘ To the 
Moon,’ we cannot sympathize; and in . ‘ Lines on Delia’s 
Marriage,’ when the author had begun one stanza with ‘ Good 
Heavens !’ we confess that we should not have been surprized 
to have seen another stanza end with *‘ Gracious Me! 

We turn now to the separate volume of Translations. ‘ The 
last piece,’ we are told, ‘ is introduced with some propriety; 
as, though not a translation, it is rather a fortunate imitation 
of Horace’s famous Iter ad Brundusium. -On reading this 
passage in the advertisement, we were in course led by the 
praise of the imitation in question to conclude that it was 
the work of a friend, not of the author himself: but no inti- 
mation of this kind was given to us when we turned to ‘the 
place in the volume, and we therefore are left to infer that 
the writer has adopted the very unusual candour of self-appro- 
bation which is manifest in the remark cited above. Our 
curiosity to examine his ‘ Imitation’ was thus naturally in- 
creased ; and, if we were proportionably disappointed, he has 
to thank himself for the opinions arising from that additional 
disappointment. In plain truth, an author’s notions of his 
own success require @o .be lowered, when he can call ‘ rather 
fortunate’ such effusions as the following: 

‘ We gave the point up, rose and search’d about 
_ The harbour for a boat; no boat was out. 

‘« Then get one presently into the water.” 

‘© What will you give?” “ Why what’s your price?” —this matter 

Kept us a full hour. When at last we got 

Aboard, we found the boatman a mere sot. 

He tack’d and then steer’d on, and then would tack 

Again, and we were always falling back ; 

Meantime the waves tempestuously lash’d 

The sails, and in our sputtering faces dash’d. 

A hot-brain’d Irishman thought he could rule 

My man: he was as stubborn as a mule.’ 


We 
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We subjoin one other specimen.of this ‘ ratheryforiunate 
imitation :’ . | 
‘ Now sing, O muse, the contest which befell 

Between the valet and the Abigail! : 
We in a small warm room were'sitting quiet, 
Listening the pattering rain, when sudden riot 
Burst on. our ears, and, in shrill voice, began 
A female warior, — rough replied a man. 
«< T never in my life saw such a brute.” 
We star’d and laugh’d. ‘ There’s always some dispute 
With you:” ‘ What! in this shower to bidme pack 
The things inte the chay!” ‘’Done with your clack.” 
«¢ Marry come up, because forsooth they stay 

_ All night, and want fresh clothes put in the chay, 
I must walk out and get my death of cold!” ~ 
«¢ For God’s sake do your business and don’t scold : 
To see how high some folks their heads will carry! 
Such pride would damn your mistress, Lady Mary !” 
This tragedy, or farce, —call’t which you will, 
Lasted our supper out, and all was still !’ 


May we not exclaim, 


‘© Oh had it been poor Horace’ fate, 
To hear such stuff call’d fortunate, 
It must have made him mad !” 


. as mad as King David with Sternhold and Hopkins. 
Let us examine the more serious parts of the volume: 
Canidia. — 5th Epode. : 


‘ Mercy, mercy, blessed powers! 
Ye guardians of the human race! 


z= What means this rout?” 

t Leuconoe. — Book i. Ode 11. 

j © Best still to meet cheerful what may’ve betid.’ 

rf The Art of Poetry. * 

h ¢ Words are a short liv’d race—the leaves that grac'd 
14 


i Our woods in spring, have scarcely fall’n more fast.’ 


The author talks of adapting his style to that of the original. 
He therefore intitles some of his poems ‘ Sonnets from Ho- 
race;’ and he translates Anacreon into we know not what— 
“ Tilliputian Lyrics,” perhaps, may be as good a name as any 
other, and we'beg leave to suggest it. 


Anacreon. — Ode 19. 


‘ The earth drinks the rain, 
The trees drink it again, 


it 


The 
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U®- *The'seas drink the breeze, as? OM 
The sun, the seas: ae 
The moon. drinks the sun; 
My friends have done ; 
Shall I alone 


Drink none ?’ 


Who would believe that Homer was the original of the 
following serzous translation ? 


‘ When they were met, 
And togetaer set, 
Achilles, swift of foot, his mind did thus declare ?’ 


or that the Doric sweetness of Theoctitus gave cause for such 
sad balderdash as the subjoined? _ | 
‘ Hoot, Thestylis,-eanna ye lay it on the fire? 
Ye’re wud, or winna’ ye do as I desire ?” 


Caledonia is not Dorica. 

It is:much to be regretted that a writer who, as we have 
shewn in the first part of this article, is capable of a very 
superior style, should descend to such low familiarities (to say 
no more of them) as we have now been called to notice. 
Yet this is a species of regret which we are. often compelled to 
feel; and, indeed, youthful genius seems to be marked by a 
sort of exuberance, of “ scum uppermost,” if we may adopt 
the expression, which must be skimmed off by the care and 
caution of experience, before the food which it ‘supplies can 
be relished by an improved taste. We would take a good- 
humoured leave, however, of an author who may be said in 
the first instance at least to have given us an elegant little 
volume; only exhorting him to be any thing but witty when 
he writes again. 





3 


Art. VIII. Dr. Cook’s History of the Church of Scotland. 
[Article concluded from p. 185. ] 


WW BATEVER predisposition might have existed in the Scotish 

‘* «Reformation to assume a regimen of equality, it is very 
certain that .in the life-time of Knox no such form was given 
to its onthe contrary, very shortly before his demise, it had 
been made subject to the episcopal system; and the measure 
had taken place without occasioning the slightest commetion 
or disturbance. In the opinion of Dr. Cook, indeed, so well 


adapted was this polity to the circumstances of the new 
church, and such was the moderation as to these matters which 
then prevailed among its members, that, but for the inter- 


vention 
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vention of extraneous-causes, this form of rule bade fair to 
have been of indefinite duration. No sooner, however, had 
the great Reformer closed his eyes, than causes began to ope- 
rate, and an actor appeared on the stage, that gave a new 
turn to affairs and rapidly changed the scene. ‘These causes 
were the impolitic measures, founded in avarice, of the re- 
gent Morton, towards the entire body of the clergy; which, 
it is thought, imparted to them an interest in a regimen dif- 
ferent from the one that was established, and created a pre- 
vailing bias in favour of the alteration. Andrew Melvil, a 
most zealous and able advocate of the presbyterian form of 
church-government, about this time fixed his residence in 
Scotland, availed himself of this disposition, and never abated 
his labours. till he subverted the episcopal model, and caused 
his own favourite plan to be established on its ruins. This 
well known person is thus introduced to us by the author : 


‘ This.eminent man was descended from a respectable family, 
and was born, in the year 1545, at Baldovie, in the neighbourhood 
of Montrose. -He received the elements of his education at the 
school of that town,—he completed, with high applause, a course 
of philosophy at St. Andrew's, — and he afterwards studied for 
some time at the university of Paris, the reputation of which was 
diffused over Europe.’ Having gone to Poictiers, he filled, for a 
few years, a professor’s chair in the college, and when, upon the 
place being besieged, the students were dispersed, he was received 
into the family of @ man of rank, as the preceptor of his only son. 
His pupil having been accidentally killed in the course of the siege, 
he left Poictiers. and came to Geneva, the seat of ecclesiastical 
reformation.. He was appointed shames of humanity, a decisive 

roof that his early reputation for science and learning had net 
Diminished ; and he listened with admiration and conviction to the 
principles respecting church-government which Calvin inculcated, 
and which were enforced with fiercer zeal by Beza, the illustrious 
disciple of that great reformer. The fame of Melvil made a deep 
impression upen’ the Bishop of Brechin, who happened ‘to visit 
Geneva, and, convinced that his abilities would be of much service 
to the cause of religion in Scotland, he earnestly requested him to 
renounce the situation which he held, and to visit his native land. 
He felt that desire to comply which the associations of his youth so 
naturally tended to create, but he found much difficulty in ob- 
taining permission, and when this was at length granted, Beza wrote 
with him to the General Assembly, bearing the strongest testimony 
to his piety and his literary attainments, and added, “ that the 
reatest token of affection the church and university of Geneva 
could shew to Scotland was, that they had suffered themselves to 
be robbed of. Mr. Andrew Melvil, that the church of Scotland might 
be enriched.” This. letter, which’ was delivered to the General 
Assembly which met. in August, raised the expectations of the 
clergy with regard to Melvil.... He was solicited to settle at St. 
II Andrew’s, 
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Andrew's, but, in consequence of the intreaties of the Archbisho 
of Glasgow, he received the important situation of principal in the 
university.of that city.’ 

In the commencement of his career, Melvil proceeded with 
address and caution: but, in the sequel, finding the ground 
firm under him, he grew more bold, and became little scru- 
pulous' It must, however, be admitted that, if in the exe- 
cution of his schemes he shewed not much regard to the feelings 
of others, he sacrificed his own interests to the same objects. 

His first essay, in fulfilment of his missién, was by means 
ofa highly popular minister to sound a General Assembly on 
the legality of the office of bishop; to which he, the measure 
haying been carried, in his own person made very forcible ob- 
jections. He also induced the same Assembly to decree a re- 
port to be made on the subject.. Though the members of 
this body shewed an inclination to his side, he was not 
able in the first instance to procure such a decision as he 
wanted, and the arrangments of Leith were left undisturbed : 
but he and his adherents were not to be discouraged by a 
slight rebuff; they did not abandon the attack, but varied its 
mode ; and, perceiving that the citadel was not to be taken by 
storm, they resolved on undermining it. ‘Thus at one Assembly 
it was ordered that bishops should fix on particular eongré- 
gations, with the care of which they should be intrusted; at 
another, one bishop was brought to trial and deposed on slight 
grounds; the consecration of a second was obstructed; and a 
primate was enjoined to confine himself to the duties of an or- 
dinary minister. At last, they went so far as to do the entire 
work themselves, so that parliament should have only to ratify 
what they had ordained: they modelled the practice, leaving 


the legislature only to establish it, and give it legality. 

The new polity was incorporated in the pole book of dis- 
cipline, so dalled. to distinguish it from from the first, which 
had been set yp by Knox. So admirably had Melyil and his 
adherents contrived matters, that successive Assemblies had 
been employed in compiling this code during the administra- 
tion of the vigilant Morton; and that dextrous statesman 
would have seen himself gbliged to pronounce judgment on 
it very shortly, had he nat resigned the regency: while it is 
believed that he would not have wanted the inclination, as 
well as the weight and authority, necessary to uphold the ex- 
isting regimen. The presbyterian party, we may be well 
assured, were fully sensible.ofthe advantage which the remoyal 
of the executive power, from ‘his able management into infant 
hands, would give to their designs ; and among the courtiers, 
those who had the greatest eagengancy oyer James found it 
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their interest to stand well with the ministers. The young 
monarch, however, on its ane proposed to him to adopt the 
new discipline, did not comply: it was regarded as unfriendly 
to the royal authority, and of this James appears to have been 
aware. Still, the petitioners do not seem to have been dis- 
couraged, but pursued their schemes with undaunted perse- 
verance. They felt confidence that their object could not be 
‘defeated by an executive power that had neither wisdom nor 
firmness, nor stability; and, relying on their own exertions 
and the public support, they did not despair of final success. 
It was to no purpose that James held out, commenced a set of 
harassing measures against the church, and caused enactments 
to be made in favour of the episcopal polity: he was compelled 
to yield at length ; affected to be in good humour with the 
church; and, laying stress on its presbyterian badges, pro- 
nounced on it a high flown panegyric, of which the Ekovite 
was the memorable conclusion : 


¢ “ T praise God that I was born in such a time as in the time 
of the light of the Gospel,—to such a place as to be King of such 
a kirk, the sincerest kirk of the world. The kirk of Geneva keep 
Pasch and Yule: what have they for them? They have no insti- 
tution. As for our neighbour kirk in England, their service is an 
evil said mass in English, — they want nothing of the mass but the 
liftings. I charge you, my good people, ministers, doctors, elders, 
nobles, gentlemen, and barons, to stand to your purity, and to ex- 
hort the people to do the same; and I, forsooth, so long as I brook 
my life and crown, shall maintain the same against all deadly.” ’ 


To render the discipline of such a church complete, in con- 
formity to his own notions, he could no longer refuse; and 
accordingly, in the parliament which met on the sth of June 
1586, fourteen years after the agreement of Leith, an act was 
passed ‘ establishing the presbyterian form of church govern- 
ment, as administered by General Assemblies, synods, pres- 
byteries, and sessions, defining the powers of these judicatories, 
reversing all acts inconsistent with this polity, and conveying 
to ork tee the right of receiving presentations.’ 

piscopacy was without difficulty engrafted on the system 

of Knox, but it was not found so easy to supersede the former, 
and to establish another in its stead; it was not removed 
without delay and much labour, and it endured repeated and 
varied attacks; while no power has yet been able permanently 
to subvert the structure which was substituted in its room, 
and which las stood its ground in defiance of the most for- 
midable and reiterated efforts. Dr. Cook clearly intimates 
the causes of these curious phenomena, but does not enlarge 
on them as we’ think he ought; nor are they stated eo suf- 
scien ~ ficient 
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ficient distinctness and precision. We wished to have seen 
them fully and minutely analyzed; and, had this been done, 
the present would have been a finished work, a truly classic 
performance, of inestimable value. ‘The ensuing reflections, 
however, are candid, liberal, and just, to the extent to which 
they go; containing several of the conceptions to which we 
allude, but somewhat, as we imagine, too loosely expressed : 


‘ Thus was presbytery, which had long been struggling for the 
ascendancy, legally declared to be the constitution of the church 
of Scotland. Amidst all the intemperate zeal which occasionally 
marked the conduct of Melvil, and of the other active supporters 
of the discipline of Geneva, they displayed consummate talent, 
and admirable dexterity, in influencing the minds of men, and in 
taking advantage of whatever was calculated to promote the ob- 
jects which they were solicitous to accomplish, Opposed by the 
executive power, which at one stage in the progress of the Reform. 
ation might probably have permanently established a modified 
system of episcopacy, they prepared for the contest which awaited 
them, by ingratiating themselves with the people, by professing 
what they really felt, —for it was the natural effect of their prin. 
ciples, — the warmest zeal for political freedom, and by unwearied 
efforts to impress upon those who listened to them the infinite im- 
portance, and the awful truths of religion. Still recollecting with 
horror the persecution of the Popish church, they shrunk from 
whatever seemed in the most distant manner allied to it; they 
preserved or disseminated the dread of Popery with an effect, 
which the former feelings of the community alone could have en- 
abled them to produce; and being actually called to oppose the 
intrigues of men, who would have imposed on the kingdom the 
yoke of spiritual bondage, they procured full credit for their re- 
peated and fervent assertions, that, unless the presbyterian dis- 
cipline was sanctioned, the purity of the Protestant faith could not 
be preserved.’ — | 

‘ The parliamentary sanction now given to the Book of Disci- 
pline was in the highest degree satisfactory to the ministers, It 
placed them in the situation which they had long been desirous to 
occupy ; it gave them reason to hope, that, secured against oppo- 
sition, they might now devote themselves to the spiritual concerns 
of the community ; and it afforded to the King an opportunity of 
gaining their confidence, and, through this, the best wishes, and 
the steady loyalty of his people. Had he followed this gracious 
act, as he was prudently advised to do, by such a provision to the 
clergy as would have exempted them from the hardships of po- 
verty; had he been careful to evince to them that he was sincerely 
attached to the Protestant religion, and that, whilst they laboured 
to defend it, they might depend upon his countenance, he would 
have identified their duty and their interest with the just exercise 
of his prerogative ; he would have perceived that rough and severe 
censure, by which the ministers in their pulpits shocked his feel- 


ings and irritated his passions, daily softening, he would soon have 
d 2 heard 
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heard inculcated manly and rational sentiments respecting What 
wasdue to the person and the office of the sovereign; and he 
thight havé anticipated, by nearly a century, that state of the 
preshyterian church which has existed since the Revolution, a state 
no less favourable to the constitutional rights of the King, than to 
the liberties of the subject. 

‘ A deviation from this policy, he might have discerned, would, 
from the circuinstances which had attended the triumph of the 
Presbyterians, be followed by opposition much more formidable 
than that which he had yet éxperieniced.— It was apparent that 
presbytery had been interwoven with the religious principles of the 
gtéat body of the people. Hence an attempt to subvert it could 
nbt fail to excite popular indignation, which no virtue in the 
members of a néw establishment, or new excellence in that estab- 
lishment itself, would be sufficient to remove, but which, cherished 
by those who were revered as the defenders of truth, might be 
expected to produce the most deplorable convulsions. 

‘ Atténtion to these reflections will explain the events which 
have to be recorded in the account of the sueceeding century, 
shewing that the vehéniénce which then was manifested, the sys- 
tematic opposition to the measures of the court, the irrational and 
illiberal antipathy to every form of prelacy, and the persuasion 
that, without the éxtirpation of episcopacy, there cguld be no re- 
ligion, or no liberty, were not the result of caprice or of me- 
mentaty excitement, but were the precise consequences which an 
éalightened and philosophical mind might have anticipated from 
past events, taken in conjunction with that infatuated policy which, 

stinately bent upon attaining its objects, paid no regard to the 

heral Jaws that influence our nature, or to that experience which, 

uld have taught the sovereign, that m Scotland it was neces- 

saty long to follow, before it was possible to lead, the religious 
principles and views of the people.’ 


Assemblies busied in establishing the jus divinum of eccle- 
siastical polities, we may rest assured, would not be deficient 
in asserting their infallibility. Accordingly, we find one of 
them enacting that; 


‘  Forasmuch as, by imprinting and putting to the light works 
repugnant to the truth of God's word, or Sotienining manifest 
error, the truth may be heavily prejudged, and the weak seduced 
from the truth; therefore the Bencral Assembly, presently cor - 
vened, have all in one voice giyen power to ecrtain persons here 
nanted, conjunctly to visit and oversee all manner of books and 
works that shall be prepared to be printed, and to give their judg- 
ment thereupon, if the same be allowable and approved by th2 
law of God or not; and they are to give their judgment and 
opinion thereupon by their subscription and hand-write, for relief 
of such as shall read such works.” 


No sooner had James panegyrized the Kirk, and passed the 
act in favour of the presbyterian discipline, than he began in 
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narnest to undermine that which had been so recently estab- 
lished. At the very next General Assembly, he procured 
visitors or commissioners of countries to be appointed, with 
powers nearly equal to those of bishops; and, in a parliament 
held not long afterward at Edinburgh, he caused an act to be 
passed ‘ordaining that such pastors and ministers as his 
Majesty should at any time please to invest with the office, 
paace, and dignity of a bishop, abbot, or other prelate, should at 
all time hereatter have vete in parliament, in the same way 2s 
any prelate was accustomed to have, declaring that all bishop- 
rics presently vacant, or which might afterwards become ya- 
cant, should be given by his Majesty to actual preachers and 
ministers, or to persons qualified to become such, and who 
should pledge themselves that they would enter upon the 
minisiry. ‘his he also forced a General Assembly held at 
Dundce to adopt. —- During the contests and quarrels whieh 
this regulation occasioned between him and the ministers, he 
departed irom Scotland to mount the throne of England; 
trom which time, till near the close of life, he persisted in 
the saie course, blending the most barefaced outrages on the 
Kirk with promises to maintain inviolate her constitution, 
down to the very moment in which a parliament held in 1609 
‘declared that his Majesty, by their advice, and with their 


‘OXpiess consent, restored and redintegrated the archbishops 


and bishops ef the realm to their former authority, dignity, 
prerogative, privileges, and jurisdiction !awfully pertaining to 
them, especially to the jurisdiction of commissariats and admi- 
nistration of justice by their commissioners and deputies, in 
all spiritual and ecclesiastical causes controverted between any 
persuns dwelling within their dioceses.’ It appears that, 
when James was seated on the throne of England, an in- 
staitaneous light flashed on him, and he discovered that its 
church was the most perfect in the world; with which he 
becume enraptured, rcnouncing that in which he was born 
and educated, shewing every symptom of hatred towards her, 
and never desisting from attempts, by all tyrannical measnres, 
and by dint of persecution, to force her to an unwilling con- 
rormity to his new favourite. 

Since it is to Andrew Melvil that Scotland owes, in a high 
degree, the form of her chuvch-polity, it is natural that we 


‘should not pass over the closing account given of him in these 


nages; and, as the last scene of him in this kingdom is con- 
nected with the troubles in the latter part of James's reign, it 
may’ properly be introduced here. Having behaved inde- 

vorously before the council, 
‘ He was committed to the custody of the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
who was commanded to prevent any person from having access to 
Dd 3 him, 
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him, and at convenient times to confer with him upon the points 
with respect to which he differed from the church. With this 
clergyman he remained for several months, soon after the expir- 
ation of which he was sent to the Tower; and a mandate was then 
issued to the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, and several other persons 
named in the commission, to supply his place as principal of the 
New College, in the University of that city, as he would no more 
return to that charge. He did, accordingly, never return. After 
languishing several years in the Tower, and in vain attempting, at 
the suggestion of some of the Scotish prelates, by a manly apology 
for his verses to obtain his freedom, he was permitted, upon the 
solicitation of the Duke of Boulogne, to accept the Professorship 
of Divinity in the Protestant University at Sedan, to which town 
he removed. About the last period of his life, little information 
has been transmitted. His health and his spirits were impaired by 
his sufferings; he felt the hardship of having been driven from his 
native country ; he lamented the state of religion in Scotland; and 
after enduring much bodily anguish, he expired in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age, closing his active and interesting career 
under the influence of that piety by which he had been eminently 


- distinguished.’ 


In James Melvil his nephew, often mentioned in this his- 
tory: Andrew had an able and efficient coadjutor: but he died, 
suffering for the same cause, in banishment at Berwick. 


‘ Of the virtues of this amiable man,’ says Dr. Cook, ‘ abun- 
dant proof is afforded by the whole history of his life, and by the 
testimony even of those who did not adopt his sentiments. His 
uncle was formed for the times in which he lived ; united to talents 
of a high order, and to most respectable literary attainments, an 
inflexible firmness, a keenness of temper, and an impetuosity of 
eloquence, which alarmed, and often overawed his enemies; but 
James Melvil, with a sound and enlightened judgment, combined 
the utmost candour, and the most engaging mildness of disposition; 
he shrunk from the jarrings of controversy, would have delighted 
in the quietness of tranquil times, and never, but when impelled by 
conscience, resisted the authority of his sovereign and the oppres- 
sion of his government. At one period, he was regarded by the 
King with partiality, or with kindness ; and had he been disposed 
to sacrifice his principles to ambition, he would certainly have been 
exalted to the highest situations in the church; but convinced 
that the tenets of his venerable relation were founded in Scripture, 
and that no blessing of this world can compensate for the loss of 
integrity, he remained firm in what he believed to be right, and 
was esteemed and revered by numbers who had not virtue to imi- 
tate the noble pattern which he exhibited.’ 


Charles, a devotee to Anglican forms, and instigated by 
Laud, persisted in the insane career of his father, and pursued 
his measures without paying any semblance of regard to the 


laws of the country or the feelings of its inhabitants. En- 
actments 
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actments the most solemn, institutions the most sacred, prac- 
taces long endeared to the people, the general will, and 
national independence, were made to give way before the 
breath of a monarch resident in another country, and swayed 
by foreign counsellors. In this fatal course, the infatuated 
prince persevered, till he united in opposition to his measures 
all classes of his subjects. His aggrandizement of the clergy 
excited the jealousy of the nobles; so considerable were the 
alterations introduced, that they equally shocked moderate 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians: patriots felt indignant at the 
little regard shewn to the laws and institutions of the state: 
persons of a manly turn beheld with an evil eye the intro- 
duction of foreign usages, which had nothing intrinsic to re- 
commend them, and to which the nation was averse: reasoners 
took disgust at the imposition of forms the reverse of those 
which from choice had been adopted: those who were indif- 
ferent to religion resented compulsion: the interference with 
their ceremonies offended the prejudices of the multitude ; and 
the enforcement of the ritual of a rival-people aroused national 
pride. Thus was an opposition raised which it was found 
impossible to withstand ; and the proud fabric of ecclesiastical 
peew was subverted by that power in defiance of which it had 

een erected.— While ample justice is here done to thevirtues 
which the Scotch ministers displayed in vindicating their rights, 
the woful misuse which they made of their mei. is not con- 
cealed. We believe that the author is well founded in geri 
their errurs to the influence of the lure held out by the disaf- 
fected English; namely, that if the ministers would abet them, 
the whole kingdom would at no distant time submit to the ec- 
elesiastical polity ofthe Kirk. To this cause, we apprehend, is 
to be ascribed the perverseness which the ministers displayed, 
the crimes which they committed, and the impolitic measures 
which they pursued on this occasion. Led astray by this 
delusive hope, they acied an unnatural part towards their 
conceding sovereign, threw off all regard for him, violated 
their allegiance, suffered him to be stripped of his crown and 
of his life, thus betrayed the public weal, and prepared for 
the subversion of the civil constitution of their country. The 
delinquencies, with which those ministers are in the present 
instance chargeable, are arraigned by Dr.Cook with wholesome 
severity; and he animadverts, in proper terms, on the per- 
nicious errors under which they may be said to have laboured 
in all their proceedings: such as their attempts at spiritual 
domination, their demands of rigid uniformity, their perse- 
cuting zeal, their hostility to toleration, and their utter disre- 
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him, and at convenient times to confer with him upon the points 
with respect to which he differed from the church. With this 
clergyman he remained for several months, soon after the expir- 
ation of which he was sent to the Tower; and a mandate was then 
issued to the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, and several other persons 
named in the commission, to supply his place as principal of the 
New College, in the University of that city, as he would no more 
return to that charge. He did, accordingly, never return. After 
languishing several years in the Tower, and in vain attempting, at 
the suggestion of some of the Scotish prelates, by a manly apology 
for his verses to obtain his freedom, he was permitted, upon the 
solicitation of the Duke of Boulogne, to accept the Professorship 
of Divinity in the Protestant University at Sedan, to which town 
he removed. About the last period of his life, little information 
has been transmitted. His’ health and his spirits were impaired by 
his sufferings; he felt the hardship of having been driven from his 
native country ; he lamented the state of religion in Scotland; and 
after enduring much bodily anguish, he expired in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age, closing his active and interesting career 
under the influence of that piety by which he had been eminently 
- distinguished.’ 

In James Melvil his nephew, often mentioned in this his- 


tory: Andrew had an able and efficient coadjutor: but he died, 
suffering for the same cause, in banishment at Berwick. 


‘ Of the virtues of this amiable man,’ says Dr. Cook, ‘ abun- 
dant proof is afforded by the whole history of his life, and by the 
testimony even of those who did not adopt his sentiments. His 
uncle was formed for the times in which he lived ; united to talents 
of a high order, and to most respectable literary attainments, an 
inflexible firmness, a keenness of temper, and an impetuosity of 
eloquence, which alarmed, and often overawed his enemies; but 
James Melvil, with a sound and enlightened judgment, combined 
the utmost candour, and the most engaging mildness of disposition; 
he shrunk from the jarrings of controversy, would have delighted 
in the quietness of tranquil times, and never, but when impelled by 
conscience, resisted the authority of his sovereign and the oppres- 
sion of his government. At one period, he was regarded by the 
King with partiality, or with kindness ; and had he been disposed 
to sacrifice his principles to ambition, he would certainly have been 
exalted to the highest situations in the church ; but convinced 
that the tenets of his venerable relation were founded in Scripture, 
and that no blessing of this world can compensate for the loss of 
integrity, he remained firm in what he believed to be right, and 
was esteemed and revered by numbers who had not virtue to imi- 
tate the noble pattern which he exhibited.’ 


Charles, a devotee to Anglican forms, and instigated by 
Laud, persisted in the insane career of his father, and pursued 
his measures without paying ‘any semblance of regard to the 


laws of the country or the feelings of its inhabitants. En- 
actments 
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actments the most solemn, institutions the most sacred, prac- 
tices long endeared to the people, the general will, and 
national independence, were made to give way before the 
breath of a monarch resident in another country, and swayed 
by foreign counsellors. In this fatal course, the infatuated 
prince persevered, till he united in opposition to his measures 
all classes of his subjects. His aggrandizement of the clergy 
excited the jealousy of the nobles; so considerable were the 
alterations introduced, that they equally shocked moderate 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians: patriots felt indignant at the 
little regard shewn to the laws and institutions of the state: 
persons of a manly turn beheld with an evil eye the intro- 
duction of foreign usages, which had nothing intrinsic to re- 
commend them, and to which the nation was averse: reasoners 
took disgust at the imposition of forms the reverse of those 
which from choice had been adopted: those who were indif- 
ferent to religion resented compulsion: the interference with 
their ceremonies offended the prejudices of the multitude; and 
the enforcement of the ritual of a rival-people aroused national 
pride. Thus was an opposition raised which it was found 
impossible to withstand ; and the proud fabric of ecclesiastical 
wong was subverted by that power in defiance of which it had 
een erected.— While ample justice is here done to thevirtues 
which the Scotch ministers displayed in vindicating their rights, 
the woful misuse which they made of their capih is not con- 
cealed. We believe that the author is well founded in ascribin 
their errors to the influence of the lure held out by the disaf” 
fected English; namely, that if the ministers would abet them, 
the whole kingdom would at no distant time submit to the ec- 
elesiastical polity ofthe Kirk. To this cause, we apprehend, is 
to be ascribed the perverseness which the ministers displayed, 
the crimes which they committed, and the impolitic measures 
which they pursued on this occasion. Led astray by this 
delusive hope, they acied an unnatural part towards their 
conceding sovereign, threw off all regard for him, violated 
their allegiance, suffered him to be stripped of his crown and 
of his life, thus betrayed the public weal, and prepared for 
the subversion of the civil constitution of their country. The 
delinquencies, with which those ministers are in the present 
instance chargeable, are arraigned by Dr.Cook with wholesome 
severity; and he animadverts, in proper terms, on the per- 
nicious errors under which they may be said to have laboured 
in all their proceedings: such as their attempts at spiritual 
domination, their demands of rigid uniformity, their perse- 
cuting zeal, their hostility to toleration, and their utter disre- 
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towards his predecessors, it will hardly be supposed that any 

- other parties, who figure in his history, mect with a different 

treatment: but it isa circumstance that would render credible 
the narrative itself, did not the established character of the 
anthor exclude all doubt, and were he not supported by 

the entire stream of history ;—a narrative of horrors which 
it is to the honour of our nature that there have been men to 
éndure, while it is to our indelible disgrace that there have 
Been such as would inflict them. 

'* The panegyric on the ministers of the Kirk at the Revo- 
fution is not in conformity with the accounts given by the 
author of the same body under the latter part of the reign of 
Charles [., and under Cromwell; and the description would 
seem better to apply to them such as they were soon to bé- 
come than as they then were: for it must be owned that 
nothing could excel the stand which they made for their 
principles, the steadiness which they displayed in.their sup- 
port of them, or the fortitude and firmness with which thé 

. bore their sufferings. In his account of the two reigns whic 
closé the work, Dr. Cook is more concise than in the preced- 
ing parts; and we cannot but express our wish that he had 
continued his narrative on its original scale; since, heart-rend- 
ing as is the recital, it teaches useful lessons, which many of us, 
we fear, have yet need to learn. 

Our limits have precluded us from noticing several of the 
prominent excellences of this author. He has, however, ofe 
leading feature to which we must advert, viz. his warm &t- 
tachment to the cause of civil and religious liberty. This is 
highly creditable to him as an individual; we rejoice to 
recognize the sentiment in an eminent divine of one of our 
established churches; and we hope that it is common to hith 
with the venerable body of which he is an ornamént. In the 
pages before us, he embraces every opportunity of inculcat- 
ing this sacred principle, and of rendering it service; while ‘he 
always takes due pains to shew how the contests of religion 
bear on it. He makes it clear that these contésts engenderéd 
in the Scotch a love of liberty, formed them to the practice ft 
it, and brought them to regard it as necessary to their well- 
being; and thus, by setting these altercations in their ‘true light, 
he has given to them their merited injportance and interest, ana 
inicredibly enhanced the value of his work. Equally does he de- 
monstrate that the Reformation and civil liberty went hand in 
band, while Popery was interwoven with déspotism ; and that 
the same was the case with prelacy and presbytery. He 
ascribes these associations, however, to causes purely acci- 
dental, not to any thing in the genitis or the inherent nature 
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ot these two latter forms: but he establishes the fact beyond 
all dispute. In consequence of the same causes, he contends 
that the polity of the Kirk could not have been different from 
that which we see, without detriment to the civil riglits o¢ 
the subject. Many, and even King William, it is said, have 
wishcd that the same form of church polity had extended to 
the whole of the island: but perhaps the turn which cvents 
have taken has been more favourable to. our mixed consti- 
cution, and has contributed more to that due tempering to 
which it owes its excellence. Let those, who regret that 
the churches of North and South Britain are difierently 
constituted, reflect that the difference has given strength te 
the cause of religious liberty, countenanced its practice, 
and guaranteed its perpetuity; has taken from both estab- 
lished churches all pretences to infallibility; has rendered 
arrogance ridiculous; has left no room for a spirit of domin- 
ation to shew itself; has afforded to each church additions! 
motives for exertion; has made modest demeanour in each not 
only becoming but necessary; and has enforced on each the 
amiable practice of forbearance. The convocation of London 


cannot, with decency; anathematize the General Assembly ot 


#dinburgh ; that council cannot induige in illiberality, which 
admits into its bosom the members of both churches; nor 
can that sovereign be a bigot, who has chaplains and other 
spiritual officers of each communion. It would, then, seer: 
to be no disadvantage to this free empire, that Presbyterianisn: 
is established in the North, and Episcopalianism in the Sout. 
Far be it from us to enter into an invidious comparison be- 
tween the two churches; which, as every appearance leads wis 
to suppose, mutually respect and esteem each other: yet it is 
but just to observe that the kirk of Scotland, while it is the 
most economical, answers the purposes of an established 
church better than any other church in christendom. 

We now dismiss this very important work ; wishing it af! 
the success which it deserves; and congratulating the able and 
learned author on the service which he has rendered ‘to litet- 
aiure, to the religious community of which he is a member, 
and to the obie at large. Professional men of his own 
ehurch will deem it an invaluable present: but it will not be 
less prized by the more curious of their brethren of ‘the 
South: while by every scholar, politician, and statesman in ‘thc 
United Kingdom, it will be perused with equal avidity. 
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Ant. IX. Journal of a Tour and Residence in Great Britain, 
during the Years 1810 and 1811, by a French Traveller: with 
Remarks on the Country, its Arts, Literature, and Politics, 
and on the Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants. 2 Vols, 
8vo. 2]. 2s. Boards. Edinburgh, Constable and Co; London, 
Longman and Co. 1815. 


T= travels of the Duke de Levis were noticed in our lxxivth 
volume, p. 476., and the translation of them was an- 
nounced in volume xxviii. p. 37. The “ Letters from Albion,” 
bya Prussian nobleman, also underwent lately (vol. Ixxvii.p. 132.) 
our full examination. ‘To these two noble authors, succeeds 
another foreign traveller in Great Britain: but he is an- 
onymous; aid we confess that we look on his asserted 
Gallic birth with some suspicion. A residence of 20 years in 
America, a considerable stay in England, and the society of 
an English wife, are stated, indeed, with considerable plausi- 
bility to account for that command of diction and complete- 
ness of delineation, in which, as well as in vivacity of remark 
and penetration of judgment, this writer is certainly superior 
to his predecessors; and which —at least the two former 
_ characteristics — render us so doubtful of the truth of his own 
EK description. Still, whether he be a Frenchman or an Eng- 
lishman, his commentaries will amuse the native and instruct 
the foreigner. 

About two years, it is said, were spent in England by the 
author, whose diary begins December 24. 1809, and ends 
November 20. 1811: in the course of which, interruptions of 
removal occur that afford leisure for expatiating disser- 
tations. ‘he journal includes a tolerably satisfactory and 
critical survey of the British country and its monuments, — 
of the manners, customs, and arts of the inhabitants, — and 
of the national politics and literature. Many illustrative en- 
gravings are also interspersed, which represent objects re- 
markable for picturesque beauty or local singularity. — 
The tour begins at Falmouth, and proceeds through Oxford 
to London; thence into Wales, to Liverpool, to the Lakes, 
to Edinburgh, and Glasgow ; and back through Newcastle 
and Birmingham to London again: Norwich being almost the 
only important place which wholly escapes the range of this 
traveller’s attention, or the reach of his inquiry. 

The first impression of the metropolis is thus sketched. 


‘ The inhabitants of London, such as they are seen in the 
streets, have, as well as the outside of their houses, a sort of a 
dingy, smoky look; not dirty absolutely —for you general 4 
perceive clean linen, — but the outside garments are of a dul 


dark cast, and harmonize with mud and smoke. Prepossessed. 
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with a high opinion of English corpulency, I expected to see 
everywhere the original of Jacques Roast-beef. No such thing; 
the human race is here rather of mean stature, — less so, erhaps, 
than the true Parisian race ; but there is really no great difference ; 
and I have met more than once with Sterne’s little man, when, in 
turning round to help a child across the gutter, he saw with sur- 
prise a visage of fit , where he expected to see one of five, 
The size of London draught-horses makes up for that of men; 
those which draw brewers’ carts and coal-waggons are gigantic — 
perfect elephants! On the other hand, I have observed dwarf 
horses passing swiftly along the streets, mounted by boys, who 
appeared employed in carrying letters or messages. No armed 
watch, suet, or marechaussée, is ever met patroling the streets, or 
the highways; no appearance of police, and yet no apparent 
_ want of police; nothing disorderly. 

‘ The western part of the town is terminated by three great 
contiguous public walks. St. James’s Park, which belongs to the 
palace of that name, is planted in straight walks, which surround 
a meadow and piece of water, and have all the monotony and 
dulness of the old-fashioned avenues without their magnificence, 
the trees being low, and of a stunted growth. The Green Park 
is somewhat better. Hyde Park quite different, and three times 
as large as the other two together. It is an inclosure of above 
400 acres, slightly uneven, having here and there groups of old 
trees, some of them of very large size and venerable appearance, 
but too thinly scattered, and leaving great spaces entirely naked. 
New plantations are making, but they unite ill with the old 
trees, and ought not to approach so near them. The water of a 
rivulet dammed up has been made to fill a little valley, forming a 
piece of water of good shape, and clear, called the Serpentine 
River; several projecting points of land and corresponding bays 
disguise its boundaries, and it is terminated by a good-looking 
stone bridge. The best trees of the park, mostly elms, grow near 
the Serpentine River. Kensington Gardens are connected with 
Hyde Park; carriages are not admitted; the circumference is 
about the same, that is, nearly three miles. An excess of trees 
is as conspicuous here, as the want of them in Hyde Park. The 
season is unfavourable, but the present impression of Kensington 
Gardens is that of a farmal sort of wilderness.’ 


After a month’s stay, the following well compressed de- 
scription of the average bustle of the town in winter Is given: 


‘ In the morning all is calm, —not a mouse stirring before ten 
o'clock ; the shops then begin to open. Milk-women, with their 
pails perfectly neat, suspended at the two extremities of a yoke, 
carefully shaped to fit the shoulders, and surrounded with small 
tin measures of cream, ring at every door, with reiterated pulls, 
to hasten the maid-servants, who come half asleep to reeeive.a 
measure as big as an egg, being the allowance of a family ; for it 
is necessary to explain, that milk is not here either food or drink, 


ut a tincture, —an elixir exhibited in drops, five or six at most, 
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in a cup of tea, morning and evening. It would be difficult te 
say what taste or what quality these drops may impart; but so it 
is; and nobody thinks of questioning the propriety of the custom. 
Not a single carriage, — not a cart are seen passing. The first 
considerable stir is the drum and military music of the Guards, 
marching from their barracks to Hyde Park, having at their 
head three or four negro giants, striking, high, gracefully, and 
strong, the resounding cymbal. About three or four o'clock the 
fashionable world gives some signs of life, issuing forth to pay 
visits, or rather leave cards at the doors of friends, never seen 
but in the crowd of assemblies; to go to shops, see sights, or 
e in Bond Street,—an ugly, inconvenient street, the at- 
teractions of which it is difficult to understand, At five or six 
they return home to dress for dinner. The streets are then 
lighted from one end to the other, or rather edged on either side 
with two long lines of little brightish dots, indicative of light, 
but yielding in fact very little ;— these are the lamps. They are 
- not suspended in the middle of the streets as at Paris, but tixed 
on irons eight or nine feet high, ranged along the houses. The 
* want of reflectors is probably the cause of their giving so little 
light. From six to eight the noise of wheels increases; it is the 
dmner hour. A multitude of carriages, with two eyes of flame 
staring in the dark before each of them, shake the pavement and 
the very houses, following and crossing each other at fuil speed. 
Stopping suddenly, a footman jumps down, runs to the door, 
and lifts the heavy knocker — gives a great knock — tien several 
smaller ones in quick succession —then with al] his might — 
flourishing as on a drum, with an art, end an air, and a delicacy 
of touch, which denote the quality, the rank, and the fortune oF 
his master. 

‘ For two hours, or nearly, there is 2 pause; at ten a redoudl’- 
ment comeson. This is the great crisis of dress, of noise, and 
of rapidity —a universal hubbub: a sort of uniform grinding and 
shaking, like that experienced in 2 great mill with fifty pair of 
stones ; and, if I was not afraid of appearing to exaggerate, I 
should say that it came upon the ear like the fali ot Niagara, 
fheard at two miles’ distance! This crisis continues undiminished 
aill twelve or one o clock; then less and Jess during the rest, of the 
night, —till, atthe approach of day, a single carriage is heard 
now and then at a great distance.’ 

Since this accomplished traveller wields the pencil as well 
as the pen, and excels as a picture-critic, it will be inte- 
resting to hear his opinion of the siate of the fine arts 
among us: 7 


‘ The British Institution will certainly .create a great emulatien 
among artists ; and those who have superior talents will be enabied 
to quit the sordid portrait, and to'be historians and poets without 
fear of starving. I must own, however, that I have seen very 

‘few pictures there that were above mediocrity; bad design, — 
ignorance of the human form and anatomy,— colouring poor and 
purpilsit. 
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purplish. The heads, however, are fine in general: and these 
striking countenances, thus starting out of the canvas, put me in 
mind of the man in “ Le Tableau Parlant,” who thrusts his 
— head through a hole in a picture. Landscapes of merit are 
much more common than historical pictures. There is more 
originality, — more knowledge of nature in this branch of art, — 
more beau idéal, — more poetry, here than in France. 

‘ The exquisite perfection of English engravings had given me 
2 corresponding idea of the art of painting; but this elder branch 
is much inferior to the other. Landscapes, especially, are en- 
graved here with a degree of finish, — a softness, — a richness of 
colouring, if I might be allowed the expression, which it seems 
impossible to surpass. This art having become a great article of 
trade, furnishes an early reward to talents ; bread first, and fame 
afterwards. The little proficiency made in the arts, the sciences, 
and all that requires much study, great labour, and sacrifices, 
by most of those who are born to an independent fortune, shews 
sufficiently that the first step in the career is urged by hard 
necessity. 

‘ There is a species of composition, which has been brought 
here to a high degree of excellence, — subjects taken in common 
and modern life. The personages are not always boors, sailors, 
er soldiers, in camps and taverns, as in the Flemish school ;— or 
shepherds and shepherdesses a /a Virgile,—but real peasants 
er tradesmen, with their proper appendages, and steel in na- 
tural situations, mteresting and characteristic, without caricature, 
end often with much dramatic effect. The British Institution 
has several geod pictures in this style.’ 


On the freedom of the press we meet with acute remarks, 
one of which we will select : 


‘ The consequence of this general publicity is, a sort of trans- 
parency of the body-politic, which allows you to see many won- 
derful, and some alarming natural processes: the labour of the 
storhach and of the imtestines, and the suction of innumerable 
hungry vessels, carrying health and strength, or disease and death, 
in incessant streams of blood and humours, to every part of the 
body. Any derangement is, of course, observed mmediately ; 
end the cause, as well as the seat of the disorder, being obvious, 
the hand and’ the knife can penetrate, cleanse, remove, 
without danger, under the guidance of the eye. A-body so 
formed and ‘constituted would have the chance of a long and 
healthy life, although it might not be a joyful one; and the mind 
appertaining to that body would, in all probability, acquire 
precisely that plaintive cast and habit of grumbling, so observable 
umong the inhabitants of this fine and prosperous island.’ 


Harsh and in our a undeserved observations are 
made at p. 75. on the negligent attention of some medical men 
at the public hospitalsin London. ‘True it is, however, that, 
as the national character for humanity bas risen high in 
consequence of the willing patronage of benevolent insti- 
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tutions, it ought sedulously to be supported by those wha 
undertake the interior management. Whatever be the 
motives, whether ostentatious or humane, which induce the 
faculty to attach themselves gratuitously to these temples of ' 
public charity, they cannot be permitted to bestow on them 
a careless or a inspection : still less should the coldness 
of indifference or the displeasure of unkindness be ever 
suffered to afflict the patients. 

At p. 184. \it is asserted that Mr. Coke of Norfolk wanted 
Mr. Pitt to make him Lord Leicester, and, failing, became 
an oppositionist: whereas it is known that Mr. Coke sided 
originally with the coalition-ministry, and never applied to 
Mr. Pitt for any public dignity. Mr. Pitt gave the title of 
Lord Leicester spitefully elsewhere, conceiving that Mr. 
Coke wished for it at the hands of the Foxites: but we have 
always understood the fact to be that this great commoner 
has ever desired to retain that distinction, in preference to 
being hidden in the aristocratic crowd. 

Some observations on our language, which occur at p, 231.5 
may deserve selection : « | 

‘ The sterility of the climate in point of fruits seems to have 
passed into their names: most of the smaller ones are composed 
of berry and some designative addition tacked to it. The names 
of birds partake of this sterility: — gold-finch, — bull-finch, — 
chaff-finch, — green-finch, and all the finches of the grove. 

‘ Although poor in these respects, the English language is one 
of the richest in Europe. Johnson’s Dictionary contains nearly 
37,000 words, while the French Dictionary of the Academy has 
not quite 30,000. Johnson * has many obsolete words, but there 





‘ * Taking too pagesof John-| ‘ The Dictionary of the French 





son's Dictionary, some of each 
of the different letters, I have 
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15910 substantives 
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In both cases, words with different meanings have been. taken in the 
account for one only. Many words in Johnson’s Dictionary have 


twenty or thirty distinct senses ; to make has fifty-nine senses, to run 
sixty-sixe Inthe Dictionary of the Academy, a most wretched per- 
formance every way, the differences and shades of sense of each word 
are so inaccurately and absurdly marked, that it is impossible to as- 


certain the number of senses which each word is capable of bearing.’ © 
10 
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are full as. many now in use which he has not. The Spanish 
language is said to have 30,000, and the Italian 33,000. The 
English adopt new words more readily than the French do; their 
best speakers in Parliament introduce them sometimes, and the 
are naturalized on their authority. The language of the English 
court was half Norman French till Henry VIII. It did not ac- 
quire a homogeneous and regular form till Shakespeare and 
Bacon ; and although it has been improved and enriched since 
that time, yet the style of Shakespeare is not old compared to 
other writers of the same period, — much less so than Sully and 
Montaigne’s. To the multitude of words ending in s, the English 
owes that prevailing hissing sound which is remarked by fo- 
reigners. Opening Johnson's Dictionary at random, I have found 
generally three words in each page terminated in ess, making 
about 3000 words; and besides these, the third person singular 
of all verbs terminates in s; as also the plural and possessive 
case of all nouns. 

‘ The general sound of the language is in other respects 
meagre and hard; it does not flow, but proceeds by jerks, and 
with a tone by no means harmonious and pleasing to the ear. 
The English themselves have no idea of that general effect; 
none can judge of it properly but those, who, not understandin 
the language, attend solely to the sounds; and I now speak of it 
from recollection of what I felt before the sense took up m 
attention, and before habit had familiarized my ear to the sound. 
The French language, under similar circumstances, appears, I 
understand, dull and inarticulate, wanting accent and elasticity, 
— and not sufficiently sonorous. Among the modern languages 
the Italian alone deserves to be called musical, —and perhaps 
the Spanish. The Russian and Swedish are said to have softness. 
The English, however, makes up for its poorness of sound by 
capacity and vigour; it is highly descriptive, and possesses a 
great range of expression. The French is eminently elegant, 
clear, and simple. The intricacy of our nicest feelings might 
be best described in the one, their depth and energy in the other; 
and the French has perhaps the advantage in treating didactic 
subjects. A comparative estimate of the two languages, word 
to word, and idiom to idiom, the summing up of their means, 
and an accurate return of their respective forces, would natu- 
rally produce a good dictionary of the two languages, which at 
present is not in existence. It would be a work to undertake in 
old age, when no livelier interest or pursuit remains; a daily 
oecupation, — a quiet and durable sort of amusement, which you 
may be sure not to survive ; the only friend and companion, per- 
haps, to solace your last years.’ 


The gaol at Chester is praised, and a plan of it is given for 
the use of distant countries: it appears to the author the 
best contrived prison and court-house whieh he had seen in 
the course of a peregrination comprehending France and 
North America. | 
S ole | Volume 
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Volume II. opens with a description of Edinburgh, A 
long dissertation is allotted to the Huttonian theory of the 
earth: but all these speculations, we suppose, must now 
give way to the discovery of Dr. Herschel, that planets 
begin their being in the form of mebuloys matter, and 
consist at first of a vast egg of gas! The formation of a 
nucleus, which, being magnetic, is always of iron, gives 2 
cometary structure to the entire nebule, and a tendency to 
move. It approaches different systems, and settles as 
- planet in one. This theory, having eérial origin for its 
principle, may be termed the theory of the Junonists. 

We do not here find a sufficient local description of 
Edinburgh, which is one of the most singular and magni- 
ficent towns in Europe. The High Street is on the most 
colossal’ scale of any street in the world: it has the width 
of a market-place, though it is diminished into the proportions 
of a lane by gigantic houses of twelve and fourteen storigg. 
The New Town, and many monuments, deserved a detailed 
account. We might conjecture that this of the book 
had been formed by a native of Edinburgh; the writer is 
so indifferent to the material and so alive to the intellectual 
character of the city. From the Huttonian theory, we 
travel to the political parties, the Royal Societies, the theatres, 
and the prisoners of war. Some singular marriages are 
criticized with apparently professional skill. This portion of 
the work displays more speculation and less observation 
than the preceding volume; and it is in consequence legs 
entertaining. The air of Scotland seems to inspire the 
author with the metaphysical passion of its collegians ; and 
he wastes in abstraction and hypothesis that attention which 
might have sufficed to discriminate and class the surrounding 
phenomena. We welcome his return to England, and to 
fact ; — and we select some particulars of York: 

‘ York isan old town, and of course wery ugly, containing about 
15,000 imhabitants. Its Minster is one.of the wonders of England, 
50 feet longer than Westminster Abbey, which is, i think, 520 
feet. The main tower over the centre is heavy; the two lesser 
enes are much better ; the rest of the exterior is light and beauti- 
ful. ‘The interior is very striking mdeed, and supexior to any 
thing we have yet seen, as.to boldness, lightness, and prodigious 
high finish of the carving, —quite sharp and dgour. The figures 
introduced are in the usual barbarous grotesque style. The out- 
side carving,.originally as highly finished, having been much injured 
by time, is now undergoing thorough repairs, or rather an entire 
new facing; the modern carving is fully equal to the old, and 
made like in colour by oiling the stones. Beautiful as the inside 
of the Minster undoubtedly is, I think it lcss -etrilimg than +1 
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inside of St. Pau!’s; the latter is something less in size, but its 
vast airy dome, and the wide area under it, produce a greater effect. 
The tower of a small Gothic church near the Minster is remark- 
ably light and beautiful... The windows of the Minster are too 
large, and admit too much light.’ — 

‘ There is near York afetreat for lunatics, which appears ad- 
mirably managed, and almost entirely by reason and kindness ; it 
was instituted by the Quakers. Most of the patients move about 
at liberty, without’ noise and disorder, and by their demure and 
grave deportment shew they have not quite forgotten. to what 
sect they belong. We observed; however, in a great garden or 
ceurt, some men in broad-brim-hats, walking about in a hurried 
agitated manner, with their hands in their coat-pockets, where we 
found at last they were confined. The lowest only of the patients 
are allowed to be seen; for the Quakers recognize in practice 
some in-qualities of rank. It is impossible, however, to blame 
those who wish not to expose the infirmities of their friends to the 
idle gaze of the curious. The mistress of the house is a good- 
looking, portly lady, lately married to the keeper,’ both, Quakers. 
You cannot say of this couple, with Moliere, “ Du coté dela barbe 
est toute la puissance ;” for all the consequence and the talents seem 
here on the side of the lady, and her husband appears merely her 
deputy. The frame of the windows is of iron, which saves the ap- 
pearance of grates. Some of the patients are allowed to go out of 
the premises, and even to town alone. ‘The directress told us, 
that, having been indisposed in consequence of a fall, and some 
little dispute having arisen some time afterwards with one of the 
female patients, the latter said to her, “‘ 1 am sorry to see that 
since thy fall thee hast not been quite right, and if it should last 
we shall be obliged to take care of thee!” We heard some other 
curious traits; { shall mention only the following. A young and 
stout female patient, displeased with one of the servants, threw her 
down onthe floor, and holding her there said, ‘‘ What should hin- 
der me from strangling thee? I am mad; they could not hang me 
for it !” 

‘ In fourteen years, 154 patients have been admitted’; of which 
73 have been cured, 24 have died (three by suicide), and 57 re- 
main. There are more women than men. The most ordinary 
causes are love, religion, pride, and reverses in fortune ; two of 
these causes apply more particularly to the sex, — the other two 
are equally divided. I have been told by a well-informed per- 
son, born a Quaker, that there are more instances of insanity 
among that persuasion than among other. people; the rich parti- 
cularly are most exposed to this calamity. Commerce and manu- 
factures are nearly the only professions from which Quakers do 
not exclude themselves; but the sons of rich merchants, caring 
little about trade, and almost all kinds of amusements, the fine arts, 
and certain departments of literature, falling under the same in- 
terdiction, nothing remains but ennuz, nervousness, and at last 
insanity. Dr. Johnson, who was well qualified to judge of mental 
maladies, said of one of his friends, ‘‘ He would not have drowned 
Rev. APRIL, 1816. Ee himseli 
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himself if he had known how to hem a_pocket-handkerchief.” 
The circumstance of the Quakers building this lunatic asylum en- 
tirely for themselves, recalled to my mind what happened to me 
once in travelling through a back-settlement of America. Observ- 
ing in the house of a settler an apparatus to distil spirits, I asked 
him how he could expect a sale for the liquor in so remote a situ- 
ation? “ Oh!” he answered, “ it is only for family use.” ’— 

‘ We were shown, at the Minster, gold-rings of tolerable work- 

~manship, with stones in them, found in coflins of prelates, lately 
‘broken up; one had the date of 1410 upon it, another 1245. 
‘York was a considerable town in the time of the Romans. The 
fort was built by William the Conqueror, and the heavy tower, on 
a mound, is of much more remote antiquity. 

‘ Over the gates of the town, and indeed at the entrance of most 
towns or villages, you see written a notice, ‘‘to vagrants, and 
other idle and disorderly persons ;— that such as may be found ‘iin 
it will be proceeded against with the utmost rigour of the law ;” 
that is to say, of the poor-laws, of which an account has been 
given. , 

‘ Land rents at the exorbitant rate of 7 or 8l. an acre near 
York, and a few miles farther, at 4 or 5]., but farmers complain, 
and some of them fail.’ 


An appendix occurs concerning Ireland; and a copious 
index is attached. 

We recommend this work as superior in its kind. More 
than amusing, it is often fascinating; more than informing, it 
often reveals truth to the philosopher, in a fluctuating style, 
occasionally brilliont with antithesis and wit. 





Art. X. Ossian’s Fingal, an ancient Epic Poem, in Six Books, 
rendered into English Verse. By George Harvey. 8vo. pp. 247. 
tos. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 

FLQcuorp, gentle reader, in the volume now before us, an 

example of the benign influence of the goodly art of 
reviewing! We are indebted, Mr. Harvey tells us, for his 
version of Fingal, to a recommendation which certain of our 
brother-critics urged on Mr. Walter Scott, to take some 
subject in Macpherson’s Ossian as the 'ground-work of 
anew poem; and Mr. Scott having been guilty of most cul- 
pable inattention to this exhortation, Mr. Harvey became 
anxious tliat so much good advice should not altogether be 
thrown away, harnessed his Pegasus to the empty car, 
boundéd into the seat, 


“© hard 88 olégvoics xoviy 
“lorar’ deipopevy, wole veoc, 48 SueAra.” Thiad W. 
‘ Hard, therefore, will be the fate of this poet, if the same 
literary censors do not award him that chaplet for which 
15 they 
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they have encouraged him to contend. ‘The critics might, 
indeed, advance in defence of a less: favourable. judgment two 
facts: ist, that their advice was given to Mr, Walter Scott, 
and not to Mr, George Harvey; and, adly, that they recom- 
mended the foundation-stones of Macpherson’s Ossian; not the 
bricks, joists, beams, floors, and all other materials of the 
aforesaid structure, to be by him employed for the said pur- 
_ poses. What weight should be given to any such’ justifi- 
cation, we will not pretend,to say: but, for Mr. Harvey’s sake, 
it is to be hoped that their fiat. may render such reasonings 
altogether unnecessary. 2x0 eae ok 

If, however, a mere transposition of Fingal jnto.verse were 
the object in. question, Mr. G. Harvey might have-been saved 
the trouble of writing, and we need not have had that of 
reading, the volume now before us.. A version of Fingal, 
bearing no author’s name in the title-page, was printed in 
Oxford-for Fletcher in 1772; and another, by: Mr. M‘Donald, 
was published about seven years ago. Although the versifi- 
cation of the former was in many parts distinguished by great 
merit, it has shared the fate of most other anonymous poems 
of our own day; that of being consigned, when read, te some 
dark and dusty closet, instead of decorating the book-shelves 
in a smart new coat. From this destiny, nejther its intrinsic 
worth nor the name of Ossian itself has preserved it; and, 
as we know not that a better fate has attended the labours of 
Mr. M‘Donald, we do not wonder ihat Mr. Harvey appears 
to be wholly ignorant of the existence of either. The occasional 
similarities, as far as we have compared the anonymous and 
the present work, (which we do not pretend to have done 
throughout,) are not more than such as would necessarily 
occur to two persons making use of the same materials, and 
are not by any means frequent. 

Those truths, which the fear of the potent arm and stout 
stick of Dr. Johnson could never elicit from Macpherson, if 
there were any concealment in the case, are little likely now 
to be cleared from the mystery which envelops them: but, 
although to those who admire Ossian, not so much for bis 
age or name as‘for the more unalienable qualities of his writ- 
ings, the question of their authenticity can be of only inferior 
interest, it is nevertheless observable that, when the agitation 
of this question gradually subsided, the estimation of the 
work itself, as far as we could judge from public symptoms, 
declined in a proportionable degree. ‘That Ossian has many 
admirers in the study, nay some absolute votaries, it would be 
hardy to deny: but they coustitute a very small portion of the 
readers of poetry; and with many even of these, the ‘ zgnoteum 
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pro magnifico” is a strong incitement to apply to this species 
of composition. Of all the poems known by the name of 
Ossian, that of Fingal is certainly best adapted to modern 
versification. The unity of epic action, as Dr. Blair has justly 
remarked, is strictly preserved throughout; and with such 
simplicity, as to fall within the observation not merely of the 
critical but of the ordinary reader. It has probably, alto- 
, less of tenderness and affecting incident than Temora, 

t it rises far above the latter in dignity and magnificence ; 
while it possesses also that superior attraction to the majority 
of readers, a rapid succession of incident. Notwithstanding 
these advantages in Fingal, it would have been to us more 
agreeable if Mr. Harvey had turned his attention to the Te- 


‘ mora, partly because the ground is as yet untrodden, and 


partly because -he fails most when he attempts to rise highest. 
‘The appearance of the ee of Crugal, at the commencement 
of the second book, will open a fair field of comparison be- 
tween Mr. Harvey and the author of the oldest versification: 


_© From all his brother heroes far away, 
Beside a bubbling stream brave Connal lay ; 
An aged tree above its branches spread, 
_ A mossy stone was pillow for his head. 
Shrill through the heath he heard the frequent sound, 
Of night’s faint voices murmuring around. 


‘ Here as alone the warrior slept, he dreamed 
A flaming torrent from the mountain streamed. 
High on the fiery beam, a form he spied, 
Resembling Crugal, who that morn had died ; 
Striving with Swaran he received a wound, 

That laid him breathless on the bloody ground.— 
Wan as the setting moon his face appears, 
Formed of a misty cloud the robe he wears, 

Like two decaying flames appear his eyes. 

And a deep wound within his bosom Hes. 


‘ The mighty Connal first the silence broke, 
And to the semblance of his friend thus spoke. 
“ Crugal, brave Dedgal’s son! why com’st thou here 
So pale and sad; famed hunter of the Deer ? 
Fear never yet was known to bleach thy cheek, 
Son of the hill! then what disturbs thee, speak. — 
Dim and in tears the phantom made.a stand, 
And over Connal stretched his pallid hand. 
His feeble voice he raises to reply, 
Faint as the winds through Lego’s reeds that sigh.’ 


‘The anonymous versifier will not fearthe present competition: 


‘“‘ Far from his friends, extended on the ground, 
While dusky night and silence reigned around, Beside 
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Beside the stream, that rolls its winding wa 
O’er the lone heath, the dauntless Connal Jay. 
A mossy stone sustained the warrior’s head, 
Above an oak its shady branches spread. 


‘“‘ He heard from far the shrieks of night arise; 
A sudden splendour fired the gloomy skies, 
Thro’ the void air he saw the meteors stream, 
And swift-descending on the ruddy beam, 
Young Crugal’s image met his wondering sight, ~~ « 
Pale as the setting moon’s reflected light: 
His visage shone, and spreading wide behind 
His cloud-forin’d robes flew streaming to the wind, 
Like flames expiring his red eye-balls glared, 
Dark was the wound that in his breast appeared. 


‘“‘ The hero thus the shadowy form addresst : 
Alas! what sorrow racks my Crugal’s breast ? 
Pale is thy face—not thus deprest with fear, 
Didst thou, brave warrior, in the fight appear. 


‘* Awhile, with tearful eyes he seem’‘d to stand 
In silent grief, — then wav’'d his pallid hand, 
And soft, as breezes o’er the waters sigh 
Of reedy Lego, faintly made reply.” 


The parallel between Homer and Ossian has been drawn 
more than once, and by writers of acknowleged ability in 
critical disquisition. It appears to us that their style of com- 
parison is more nearly allied than any other single point that 
could be adduced in support of this similarity. Indeed, that 
these embellishments should be drawn from such objects, as are 
presented to persons in rude and uncivilized ages, is a neces- 
sary consequence of the epochs in which those persons are 
presumed to have lived: but, in adverting to this simi- 
larity, we allude less to the immediate subjects of comparison, 
than to the mode of introducing and applying them; and the 
rapid succession of these poetical illustrations, and the con- 
ciseness with which they are expressed, are stronger indica- 
tions of the truth of the parallel to which we have referred, 
than the sources whence they are derived. Few passages 
will convey a better exemplification of this remark than the 
well-known battle in the fourth book: 

‘¢ The din of arms arose, as waters roar, 
Loud foaming, swelling to the rocky shore. 
Man rush’d on man: their shields and helms resound, 
The splinter’d javelins strew the purple ground. 
As hammers on the burning iron riDgs 
When from each blow the fiery sparkles spring, 
So rung their arms; and from each mighty stroke 
The riven steel in sudden lightning broke. 
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‘* Like Ardven’s whirlwind rushing thro’ the plain, 
The son of Morni strew’d the fields with slain ; 
» + 7”? * * 
“« As fallen stones from rock to rock rebound ; 
As axes in the é€choing forest sound ; 
In broken peals as bursting from on high, 
The rolling thunder shakes the vaulted sky ; 
Our blows resounded — death succeeded death, 
And our proud foes lay gasping on the heath. 
Loud, as on Inistore’s resounding coast 
Foams the swoll’n main; the chief of Lochlin’s host 
Rush’d fierce on. Morni’s son.” | 


The preceding spirited lines are from the older versification 
of Fingal ; and we will not injure Mr. Harvey’s feelings 
by placing his own -in contrast with them. Indeed, by 
comparison with thé older work, the one before us sinks very 
low; and we cannot qualify this criticism as we might wish, 
by divesting ourselves of the invidious task of parallelism and 
examining it wholly on its own merits. Mr. Harvey tells us 
that he versified Fingal for his amusement, and we believe 
him; since a carelessness runs through the whole of his per- 
formance, of which few persons would willingly have incurred 
the charge, had they written for the mecd of public appro- 
bation. » He has fortunately sprinkled a sufficient number of 
spirited -lines through his volume, to allow us to consider his 
failure as the result of inattention rather than inability; and 
we would have cheerfully quoted some one portion to have 
induced the reader to form a more favourable judgment than 
he probably will do from these remarks, but that, in Mr. 
Harvey’s very best passages, instances of meanness of expres- 
sion occur which would have perverted our kindest intentions. 





™_™ 


Art XI. A Tour through some Parts of Istria, Carniola, Styria, 
Austria, the Tyrol, Ital , and Sicily, in the Spring of 1814. By 
a young English Merchant. 12mo. pp.268. 7s. Boards. 
Gale and Fenner. 1815. 
H”* goodly, how refreshing, to the sight of a journalist is a 
small book! “I have not time to write you a short 
letter,” said an epistolary friend to his correspondent, ‘ accept 
therefore ain almost immeasurable effusion.” This is truth 
self. To store up, to digest, to condense, to arrange with 
due regard to light and shade, to express a thought or de- 
scribe a scene at once in the closest and the clearest language, 
requires more time, more power, and more perseverance, than 


fall to the lot of many. Though diffuseness, however, = 
the 























the bane of English prose, conciseness is not always a symbol 
of excellence, as we may prove by the example before us. 
The brevity of this volume results not so much from conden- 
sation as from absence of thought ; and, if this book be little, it 
contains little. | 

The errata are so numerous, and the yet grosser errata substi- 
tuted as corrections of their primitives, that we might imagine 
the author really to value them as fine thoughts, and not as 
blemishes. ‘Thus we have the river Bauhiloca (by way of an 
Italian river) corrected to Bacchiloca, and this latter we sup- 
pose stands for Bacchilioné; lusania Cruce is corrected to lusanta 
Croce, which we suppose is intended for La Santa Croce ; 
and Flora giosee, to Flora giosce, which again is intended for 
— what? Puzzola, we suppose, is for Pozzuoli, i.e. Puteoli. 
Lublicius’s bridge means, no doubt, a bridge built by that un- 
heard-of personage called Lublicius.— An estimate may be 
formed of this traveller’s knowledge of Latin hexameters from 
the following, p. 226.: 

‘« Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet me nunc 
Parthenope, &c.”’ 

and of his Italian by almost every word which he ventures to 


quote, aud by two sonnets transcribed by him and printed under | 


his direction at pages 166. and 167., which bring to a focus 

all the peculiar beauties of this ‘ young English merchant.’ 
We will not quarrel with the author’s account of his voyage 
from Malta to Trieste, and thence to Vienna. He passed 
through a country fertile in itself, and tenanted by a happy, 
cleanly, prosperous, and healthy peasantry : — this is his own 
account : — in his route he saw nothing but abundance, smiling 
nature, and man disposed by the acquisition of comforts and 
almost luxuries to enjoy hcr smiles. Some four years ago we 
had an opportunity of making the same remark in France; 
and even after the reverses which that country had sustained, 
Mr. Birkbeck, with a candour that does honour to his sense 
and his researches, confesses that the peasantry of France 
from Dieppe to the Pyrenees, and thence by the westward 
route back again, possessed more positive enjoyment, and 
more means of a healthy and invigorating life, than that of 
any nation which he had seen, or of which he had read. 
We speak not of the capital, but only of the peasantry,—of the 
mass; and they were better clothed and fed than any of their 
own rank under the sun. ‘The present traveller remarks in his 
route to Vienna, and thence to Salzburgh, the cleanly and 
happy appearance of thecountry-people: but, viewing all objects 
with a mercantile eye, he would propose to change this happy 
state of things, dependant on the certain returns of a rich and 
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grateful soil, into trade, which is precarious, and to a manufac- 
turing life, which is unhealthy and immoral. Indeed, to prove 
how precarious the system is, we have only to read the 
author’s night-thoughts, for they are gloomy enough, on seeing 
# manufactory at a little distance from Vienna: 


‘ Several grounds for printing cottons and spinning manu- 
factories lie in appropriate situations at some. miles distance 
round the neighbourhood of Vienna. They have been brought 
to such perfection, that, in a very short time, the Austrians, 
indeed I may say, all the Continent, will have no further occasion 
for the assistance of England, in supplying them with articles of 


‘ clothing. They are at present only deficient in cotton-spinning, 


not being able to manufacture the high numbers, as they are 
called ; and in printing they have hitherto Had to contend with 
the price of drugs, as the most necessary and costly were 
obliged to be smuggled from England or countries in amity with 
England; but these difficulties are only momentary. The one 
will be overcome by practice; the other will be soon, if it be 
not already overcome. I blush tothink that Englishmen are at the 
head of most of these concerns. In point of execution, the prints 
far exceed any thing which the English manufacturer has produced. 
The buildings which have been erected for these purposes, and the 
encouragement given the proprietors by the government, appear 
formidable enemies for Britain to contend with. If the Austrians 


once obtain capital, they may be induced to cultivate foreign trade 
from their port of Trieste.’ 


The following lines, however, appear to put the traveller in 
good humour: ‘they struck me,’ he says, ‘ as being very 
neat. 


¢ « Volat hora, sine mora.” 
“¢ Sol celer est, ut sole tamen velocior hora, 
Hora stetit nunquam, sol aliquando stetit.”’ 


It should appear, from a remark: at p. 100., that ‘ there is 
something singularly neat and national in countries in which 
the men no longer wear the broad-brimmed hat, or stick the 
feather or bit of. green cloth in it ;? and in which ‘the women 
sometimes have a thick woollen cap like a mop, or a common 
round hat, and prefer red stockings.’ 

So much for the author’s German tour. We abstain from 
crossing the Alps with him; and indeed, having lately passed 
them under the powerful escort of Mr. Eustace, we are fearful 
of trusting ourselves to the unlettered guidance of a mercantile 
youth. — By means of a directory or two, he manages tg 
hobble about Rome and Naples, abusing the people, and in 
course unable to appreciate the works of their ancestors. At 
Rome he visits the house of Pontius Pilate. In page 254., when 
sailing from Naples, he is told by some person that one Virgil 
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was of that city; and in a fine enthusiasm he ‘ fancied Eolu 
had bagged up his winds for not putting Virgil in his pocket 
when he intended to make this tour, for he was then in a situ- 
ation to have read him to advantage.’ Shall we be forgiven for 
conjecturing that here also the printer has been in fault, and. 
that for Virgil we should read Dryden’s Virgil ? 
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Art. XII. An Authentic Narrative of the Invasion of France in 
1814. By M. de Beauchamp, Author of the History of the 
late War of La Vendée, &c. &c. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp.731. 11. 1s. 
Boards. Colburn. 1815. . 


‘a WE were lately perusing a criticism by a brother-reviewer 
of Paris, in which, after having lamented the strange 
mixture of subjects undertaken by a particular author, he 
gravely added that “this was a sure way to be médiocre en 
tout.” He might in his gloomy humour have passed a 
similar animadversion on M.de Beauchamp; whose ambitious 
mind at one time delineates the war of La Vendée, and at 
another takes its flight across the Atlantic to relate the 
wonders of Brazil*. We are unluckily not gifted with the 
power of following him through such distant regions; and 
we cannot help considering this impatience to grasp the lite- 
rary records of the east and the west as something like the 
ccneme of his late Imperial master to extehd the dominion 
of France to the walls of Moscow. In our humble judgment 
he would stand a better chance for a favourable reception 
‘vith the public if he were contented to write on half the 
number of subjects, and at somewhat less than half his 
present length. He has found means in the work before us 
to fill two octavo volumes with the transactions of a few 
months; and, though these transactions were certainly of great 
importance, they are already known to most of our readers 
through the medium of the daily vehicles of intelligence. 
One of the first questions should be whether M. de B. 
compensates for this extra demand on the pockets and at- 
tention of the public by throwing any new light on his 
subject ; and to this inquiry, as far as our means af examin- 
ation go, we must answer in the negative. We have taken 
vains to compare with previous reports the accounts given of 
the most important actions of the campaign of 1814, (such 
as the battle of La Rothiére on the rst of February, that of 
Champ Aubert on the roth, and that of Laon roth March,) 














* See the Histoire du Prézl, by M. de Beauchamp, lately 
published at Paris in 3 vols. 
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without having the satisfaction to discover any thing either new 
in the information or commendable in the manner of stating 
it. Indeed, we have seen nothing in any part of the book 
that would not have occurred to a recorder of the conver- 
sations of the Paris co¢eries, or to any industrious compiler 
from the news-papers. If we look for the solution of a point 
of delicacy and intricacy, such as that of the Chatillon- 
negotiation, we shall find that M. de B. never doubted 
(pp. 259: 380.) that the allies were fully disposed to make . 
peace with Bonaparte; as if dear-bought experience had 
passed with them for nothing. He is equally wide of pro- 
bability in estimating (p. 227.) the impression produced in 
Paris by the check given to Blucher’s troops in the second 
week of February; and it is surprizing that any writer, after 
having perused such a number of documents, could take up 
the notion (p. 263.) that the allied sovereigns considered their 
situation at that time as critical. Had such been their view 
of it, would they have ventured to advance to Paris in the 
end of March, leaving Bonaparte in their rear. Another 
absurdity, equally glaring, is the assertion (p. 261.) that the 
allies demanded at Chatillon the occupation of Paris until the 
adjustment of a definitive treaty. 

Still, however deficient M. de Beauchamp may be in accu- 
racy, he is by no means incapable of exciting the attention of 
his reader; his assertions being always confident, and his 
composition in general fluent and animated. The following 
passages relate to circumstances less generally known in 
England than in France; which occurred at the close of the 
year 1813, when Bonaparte made an appeal to the nation to 
stand iorwards in defence of its independence : 


‘ The invasion was proclaimed, and the Legislative Body placed 
their entire confidence in the upright men who composed the ex- 
traordinary committee. After a thousand impediments had been 
thrown in their way, the committee made their report on the 28th 
ef December, through their organ M.Laisné. It was most lu- 
minous and moderate throughout, and contained the following 
passages, which are worthy of figuring in the annals of the 
nation. 

‘ «If the declarations of the foreign powers were fallacious — 
if it were their object to enslave us —if they meditated the dis- 
memberment of the sacred territory of France, it would be 
requisite to carry on a national war for the purpose of preerng 
such calamities. But the more completely to effect this gran 
movement, by which an empire is to be preserved, is it not 
desirable to unite the nation and the monarch by closer ties ?’ — 

‘ « When that Prince, (Louis XIV.) to whose name history 
has added the epithet of great, wished to rouse the energy of 7% 
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people, he revealed to them all that he had done to effect peace, 
and his noble confidence was not misplaced. 

‘ “In order, therefore, that the allied powers may no longer 
accuse France and the Emperor of wishing to preserve, too ex- 
tended .a territory, the preponderance of which they seem to 
fear, will it not be an act of real greatness to confute and convince 
them by a formal declaration ? 

‘ “It is not for us to suggest the words, which will resound 
throughout the world; but in order that this declaration may 
have a salutary influence on foreign powers, and make the desired 
impression upon France, is it not desirable that it should an- 
nounce the promise of only continuing the war for the independ- 
ence of the French nation, and the integrity of its territory ? 
Will not such a declaration carry with it irresistible conviction 
throughout Europe ? 

‘ «Tf after this, when the French empire faithfully adheres 
to the liberal principles, which the heads of the European nations 
proclaim as all they wish, the obstinacy of the enemy should still 
force them to a just and necessary war for national independence, 
France will know how to call forth, in the maintenance of her 
rights, the energy, union, and perseverance, of which she has 
heretofore displayed such brilliant examples. 

‘ « These means will be efficacious, if the French are per- 
suaded that Government only aspires to the glory of peace — 
they will be so if the French are convinced that their blood will 
only be shed to defend their country, and protecting laws. But 
the consolatory words, peace and country, will resound in vain, 
unless the institutions are supported, which promise the benefits 
of the one and the other. 

‘ “ Tt appears, therefore, indispensable to your committee, that 
when Government shall propose the measures deemed most ex- 
pedient for the’ safety of the State, his Majesty shall be, at the 
game time, solicited to maintain the entire and constant exe- 
cution of the laws which guarantee to the French the rights of 
liberty, security, property, and the free exercise of their political 
privileges,” — 

‘ A motion was immediately made that this report should be 
printed, and an animated, or, more properly speaking, violent 
debate ensued on this proposition in a secret committee. The 
party of the court, however, could only muster a feeble foree, 
and the resolution to print tle report was carried by a large 
majority. The next day it was again decreed at a pubhe sitting, 
in spite of the manceuvres of the President, and the court 
champions. Thus the extraordinary committee, and the Legis- 
lative Body itself, appearcd to have obtained a complete triumph, 
when all at once, on the 30th of December, the hall of the sittings 
was suddenly closed and guarded by soldiers. — 

‘ The sage propositions, and decorous representations, which 
had been suggested to the extraordinary committee by the purest 
patriotism, were considered by Napoleon and his ministers as an 
attack upon Imperial authority. 

‘ Napoleon 
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* Napoleon decreed the adjournment of the Legislative Body, 
and the suppression of the printed report as inflammatory. — 

‘ On the ist of January, he attacked the representatives of 
the nation from the throne in a speech full of asperity, reproaches, 
ahd menaces —a speech, which was unconnected, incoherent, and 
in short an ay proof of disordered intellects. 

‘ After having declared to the assembled deputies that he had 
caused the report of the committee to be suppressed, he stated 
that a twelfth part of the Legislative Body consisted of bad, 
factious citizens; that the members of the committee belonged 
to the number ; that their organ M. Laisné, was a traitor; and 
that their object evidently was to blacken him in the eyes of the 
nation. He then added with vehemence: ‘“ You are not the re- 
presentatives of the nation, but of the departments. I was fixed 
upon to mount this throne by millions of Frenchmen — and what 
is this throne? Wood, covered with velvet. The throne is myself ; 
I am the sole representative of the people. If I listened to you, 
I should cede more to the enemy than he demands of me. You 
shall have peace in three months, or J will perish. I am at the 
head of the nation, because the constitution of the state ordains 
it. If France wanted another constitution, I would. tell her to 
look for another monarch. Yes, I am lofty, because I am cou- 
rageous —I am lofty, because I have achieved great exploits. — 
Return to your occupations, and if there be found one among 
you, who causes the report to be printed, I will insert the 
document in the Moniteur, with notes digested by myself. Sup- 
posing that I have done wrong, it is not for you to reproach me 
publicly. France needs me more than I need France.”’ 


The share of attraction possessed by this book, in point of 
composition, makes it additionally incumbent on us to put 
our readers on their guard against the looseness and inaccuracy 
of many of the allegations. , M. de B. is not without talents : 
but, at the rate at which he goes on, he will bring himself to 
be classed with those half-famished scribes who compile for a 
Paris-bookseller at the rate of one or two guineas a sheet ; 
and whose object is to make exactly that kind of impression 
on the public which may transport into the pockets of their 
employers a reimbursement of their expences, with a profit. 
As long as book-making is exercised on abridgments, or index- 
work, we have no disposition to find fault with it: but the 
case is very different when a plausible writer comes forwards 
with the high-sounding name of historian, and lays claim 
(preface, p.7.) to the credit of extensive and impartial re- 
search. ‘ So great, indeed,’ says M. de B., ‘has been the 
mass of authentic information thus acquired, that I can con- 
fidently announce my publication as the most exact and 
complete detail of the great events connected with this in- 
vasion, which has been submitted to the public.’ 


Should 
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Should our censure appear too severe, we have merely to 
request our readers to make a reference to the account of any 
particular event on which they happen to have gained in- 
formation from another source. Or, if they do not possess 
means of this kind, let them turn to any topic requiring 
attentive investigation, such as (vol. ii. p. 128.) Bonaparte’s in- 
tended march on the rear of the Austrians, or (vol. ii. p. 299.) 
the distribution of Suchet’s troops on their return from Ca- 
talonia, and decide whether M. de B. has performed any other 
part than that of a mere narrator of every-day-reports} On 
one occasion, he was very near paying severely for his hasty 
and superficial mode of writing; a verdict being given against 
him at Paris for more than 4ool. sterling, at the suit of a 
gentleman whom he had accused of detaining Col. St. Simon 
in his journey from Paris to Toulouse when charged with the 
intelligence of the abdication of Bonaparte. An unhappy de- 
lay somewhere caused, it is well known, the melancholy blood- 
shed in the battle (1oth April) at Toulouse: but the person 
accused was entirely innocent of the detention, and acted a 
generous part in remitting to M.de Beauchamp the damages 
which were awarded by the court. ) 

We have been the more minute in our animadversions on 
the present occasion, because it has been deemed worth while 
to bring this production before the English public in a trans- 
lation. Unluckily, no pains have been taken in the version to 
correct the defects of the original; and, in fact, they are ag- 
gravated by a number of iheliodi errors in the printing: 
such as (vol. i. p. 33.) ériumphirate ; (p. 120.) Meresnier tor 
Meusitier ; (vol. ii. p. 20.) Boulogne for Bayonne, &c. All 
this seems to indicate a disposition to consult economy at the 
expence of accuracy, and to publish on a calculation of the 
bulk of a book; a plan which, we are confident, will never 
be found successful with English readers. The true method 
in deciding on the expediency of a translation is to look to 
one of two things; the intrinsic value of the original work, or 
the ability of the translator to retrench its exuberances and to 
confer value on it. In the former case, the task of translation 
is easy ; it requires merely a reasonable share of time and at- 
tention: but, in the latter,- it demands a previous familiarity 
with the subject, the power of supplying deficiencies, and 
judgment to retrench all that is redundant or misplaced. Such 
jiberties have as yet been seldom taken, but they are evidently 


legitimate when we exhibit a book in a different language ; , 


and the judicious adoption of them would have the effect not 
merely of sparing the public much useless trouble, but of con- 
ferring respectability on the task of translating. To _ 
calcu- 
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calculating book-vender, we should beg leave to add the im- 
portant hint that, without such precautions, a version froma 
language:so familiar.as French is to.a great part of the com- 
munity will seldom be found productive in a pecuniary sense. 





— 


Art. XIII... Memoir of the Queen of Etruria, written by herself, 
and.An :authentic Narrative of the Seizure and Removal of Pope 
Pius VITI., on the 6th of July 1809; with genuine Memoirs of 
his Journey, written by one of his Attendants. Translated.from 
the Italian. 8vo. pp.180. 7s.6d. Boards. Murray. 1815. 

JF these papers be not remarkable on the score of interest, or 

of elegance of composition, they seem fully intitled to.the 
character of.authenticity. In the first mentioned, a daughter 
of the late-king of Spain, Charles IV., relates in desponding 
terms her various mortifications since her marriage, at the 
early age of fourteen, with a son of the Duke of Parma. 

The young couple lived during seven years at Madrid, but 

left it in 1801; when it suited Bonaparte’s schemes to 

transfer them to Italy with the new title of King and Queen 
of Etruria: though here they found themselves little else 
than nominal governors, the Irench troops remaining either 
in their territories or in the vicinity. The young. king, who 
had always been weakly, died in 1803; andin 1807. even the 
semblance of government was taken from. his widow, her ter- 
ritory being ceded by Spain to Trance. Next came the 
famous ,arrangements at Bayonne; in which Benaparte 
imagined that, by laying hold of the royal family of Spain, 
he was making sure of that country, and advancing at full 
speed to the sovereignty of the Continent. The Queen of 

Etruria was now transierred to the neighbourhood of Paris, 

and afterward sent to Nice; where, having attempted to 

open .a correspondence with England, she was put under 

a military guard, then taken to Rome, and shut up in a 

convent during two years and ahalf. In this confinement, 

her principal relief was an occasional visit from her .royal 
parents, who were likewise at Rome, and in. the care of her 
infant-son. Her release took place after the campaign .of 

1813.— The narrative has the effect of exciting our pity for 

the fair-writer, but shews her to.be quite a stranger to poli- 

tical yiews, and occupied either with domestic details or with 
such trifling considerations as the allowance for her house- 

keeping, the care of her servants, &c. 

The account of the seizure and removal of the Pope is 
semewhat more interesting, ‘and relates very faithfully the 


particulars. of this cruel violation of the respect due to age 


and 
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and unimpeached integrity. Bonaparte, finding that he could 
neither frighten nor bribe his Holiness into a surrender of 
the rights of the Papal Chair, instructed the commander of 
the French garrison at Rome to seize his person and carry 
him into France. This measure was accomplished on the 6th 
of July 1809, by a night-attack on the palace; a number of 
soldiers entering by ladders, and securing all the attendants of 
the Pope. Having penetrated into the inner apartments, the 
commanding officer, General Radet, once more called on the 
Hioly Father for a renunciation of the temporal dominion of 
the states of the church: 


‘ The Pope, kee eping his seat, ‘answered with a mild and serene 
air, ‘1 cannot :” to which the General replied, “ If your Holiness 
will make this renunciation, I doubt not that all matters will be 
accommodated, and that the Emperor will treat your Holiness 
with all .possible consideration.” Then the Holy Father raising 
himself on his feet, with an air of majesty and authority, as if he, 
at this moment, remembered that he was a prince, and vicar of 
Jesus Christ, rejoined, “© IT cannot: I must not; Iwill not. I have 
promised before God, to preserve to the Holy Church her possessions, 
end never will I “fail in the oath which E have ae to maintain them.’ 


An immediate order to depart was now given. The 
journey exhibited nothing remarkable; the French hurrying 
the Pope, so as to leave the inhabitants at the places of stop- 
‘page no time to surround or to recognize their spiritual father 
It became necessary, however, to wait at Grenoble for orders 
from Paris; and ther e, in spite of all the impediments on the 
part of the officers of government, the Pope Jhad an ample 
opportunity of witnessing the attachment of the natives. 


‘ From the very first day of his arrival in this city, so vast,a 
multitude flocked from all the adjacent country, to behold the 
supreme Pontiff, and kiss his feet, that it became necessary to de- 
vise means for giving safe vent to this pious ardour. So that, at 
last having fixed upon a convenient spot in an adjacent garden, 
where the general desire nagat be accomplished without danger, 
several hours were afterwa rds devoted to the reception of the 
crowds that poured m from all qua ‘ters. The same method was 
observed, during ten succeeding days, in the presence.of a sufii- 
cient number of " rens-d’ armes, to keep the people in subjection ; 
who, silently, one after an other, enjoyed the single satisfaction of 
kissing his feet.’ 


On being informed of the disposition of the people, 
Napoleon judged it expedient to remove the Pope from 
among them, and ordered his return to Nice and Savona. 


‘ A few miles from Nice there is a long bridge over the river 
Varo, which separates the states of France from those of the 
royal house of Savoy, so rudely constructed, that travellers are 
obliged 
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obliged to dismount from their vehicles, and pass over it on foot, 
for fear of accidents. The Pope himself was constrained to adopt 
the usual practice, and, under a scorching sun, himself oppressed 
by fever, to alight from his coach, and walk to the other side of 
the bridge, together with the rest of the party; for which there 
was no remedy. 

‘ Instantly on alighting a most moving spectacle presented it- 
self. An immense multitude had already assembled ; not as before, 
along the roads, in disorder and hurry, the smith leaving his iron 
red hot at the anvil, the labourer half naked, with his implements 
of husbandry on his shoulder; but all observing the utmost de- 
cency and order, and distinguished from each other by their 
several ranks and stations in life. There were ecclesiastics 
dressed in the habits of their order, noblemen with their illustrious 
devices, merchants in their proper costume, artificers in thoir 
more simple attire. All prostrated themselves on the ground at 
the same moment, and raised their hands to heaven, pronouncing 
words of filial reverence, and calling, as with one voice, ‘ Ho! 
Pather, bestow your blessing upon us! (denedicite! benedicite!)”’ 


When he had received intelligence of the Pope having reached 
Savona, Bonaparte deemed it proper to alter his behaviour, 
and affected to treat his Holiness with liberality; providing 
for him a splendid residence, and ample allowances for his 
table; and accompanying this step by the recall and pre- 
tended disgrace of those who had hitherto treated the Pope 
with harshness. All this was in the hope of gaining him 
over to the views of Napoleon: but Pius VII., though 
fatigued with long travelling, and bent down with years, was 
as little to be moved by flattery as by threats; and he issued, 
from under the eye of his French superintendants, the most 
free and spirited instructions to the subordinate officers of the 
church. Bonaparte then resumed once more his severe treat- 
ment, and removed from the Holy Father his confidential at- 
tendants. The writer of this little narrative being of the number, 
he was obliged to close his relation at this period: but our 
readers are apprized that the Pope, when carried in 1812 into 
the heart of France, received all Bonaparte’s insidious overtures 
with the same invincible courage, and, on the approach of the 
allied armies, met the reward due to so bright an example of 
fortitude and fidelity. 

This sketch is evidently the production of an eye-witness, 
who, if not capable of presenting general views to his readers, 
seems at least scrupulous in stating nothing that did not pass 
under his observation. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For APRIL, 1816. 


POETRY. 

Art. 14. Moscow, a Poem. By Mrs. Henry Rolls, Author of 
“« Sacred Sketches from Scripture History.” 8vo. 1s.6d. Law 
and Whittaker. 1816. | 
This little poem is preceded by an introduction of great modesty, 

in which the fair author laments that her theme ‘ has not been 

attempted by any of those superior poets who adorn this happy 
island.’ We have seen in manuscript a burlesque description of 
the march from Moscow by Mr. Southey: but that jeu d’esprit, 
if published, -would not interfere with the more serious view 
of the subject which Mrs. Rolls has taken. Her lines are feel- 
ing and patriotic, and generally correct: but do we rightly com- 
prehend the pregnant meaning of the term in page 22.? 


‘ Here the fond husband hides his childing wifé ? 


and in page 28. we should be glad to accommodate the disagree- 
ment between such old friends as the verb and the pronoun : 


‘ True to that arm thou deemed outstretched to save, 
Dauntless thou past-through famine, sword, and wave.’ 


Again they are at variance in page 30, : 
‘ When ebb'd that tide, thou raised the sparks of strife, 
Fann'd the faint flame, and gave it strength and life! 
_ Thou called for heroes, and the soldiers came,’ &c. 


Art. 15. Alastor ; or, The Spirit of Solitude; and other Poems. 
By Percy Bysche Shelley. Crown 8vo. pp. 101. Baldwin, 
and Co. 1816. 

We must candidly own that these poems are beyond our compre- 
hension ; and we did not obtain a clue to their sublime obscurity, 
till an address to Mr. Wordsworth explained in what school the 
author had formed his taste. We perceive, through the ‘ dark- 
ness visible” in which Mr. Shelley veils his subject, some beautiful 
imagery and poetical expressions: but he appears to be a poet 
“‘ whose eye, in a fine phrenzy rolling,” seeks only such objects as 
are “ above this visible diurnal sphere ;” and therefore we entreat 
him, for the sake of his reviewers as well as of his other readers, (if 
he has any, ) to subjoin to his next publication an ordo, a glossary, 
and copious notes, illustrative of his allusions and explanatory of 
his meaning. 


Art. 16. 4 Year in Canada ; and other Poems. By Ann Cuthbert 
Knight, Crown8vo. 5s. Boards. BaldwinandCo. 1816. 
The readers of modern poetry are now so accustomed to tales 

and stories, that, instead of relishing five cantos of mere picturesque 
description, they will be apt to inquire whether a year spent in 
Canada has furnished no anecdotes or adventures worth record- 
ing; and they will desire a few animated groupes to enliven this 
fair writer’s trans-Atlantic landscape. Still, the poem now before 
us is respectable for the correctness of its language, and the seem- 
ing accuracy of the delineations which it contains. 

Rev. Aprit, 1816. | Ff Art, 
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- Art. 17. Poems and Odes on Various Subjects. By a Student of 

the Honourable Society of the Inner Temple. 8vo. 5s. Boards. 

Longman and Co.. 1815. 

‘¢ A beardless cheek, and a warm love of words,” (axvous rapesce, 

+i Noyw J épws Oegude,) impelled the present writer, as his motto from 

i : the Greek of Gregory Nazianzen informs us, to compose the 
ff poems here given to the public. In the preface, indeed, we are 
=) tarther informed that hzs friends, having heard him read his com- 
positions, persuaded him to undergo critical examination. This is 
not a very novel plea, but we shall for this time suffer it to pass; 
only requesting the author to consider any thing which we may say 
of his verses as a compliment to the judgment of his friends, or the 
contrary. . 

We begin with ‘ An Ode’ intitled ‘ Contemplation.’ What can be 
the earthly meaning of it, we are at a loss to guess; and as to its 
heavenly signification, not possessing the key of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, we are still more unable to form any conjecture. Our 
readers shall try their fortune. May they be successful! 


¢ O Contemplation! offspring of the mind! 

) Born where Serenity ’mid Angels blooms, 
| My thoughts connect, my lowly numbers bind 

With thy pure chaplets fragrant with perfumes : 

Bright, as the beam that smiled upon the birth 

Of Him, whose blood-drop healed the sting of Deatlr, 
' Before whose Spring of love the starry wreath 
; In buds of glory hung, and hailed our favoured Earth. 





eee 





‘ O Power of harmony, with wing of gold, 
Seated beneath the canopy of Might, 
Whose glorious eyes more glorious scenes unfold, 
The flame of reason and the couch of Light ! 
My verse to cheer, thy glowing lamp display, 
From whence, for ever beaming Love divine ; — 
Bids Beauty’s cheek through Heaven’s expanse to shine, 
And o’er the dark profound, hails spirits on their way.’ 


This is good sounding verse indeed. It reminds us of Chat- 
terton’s African Eclogues ; and of a sublime effusion which we re- 
member in our youth, and which began as follows: 





“ Hail, intellectual Hellebore! whose strain 
; Dulcifies Thunder, bids the insurgent rain 
; Roll upwards !” &c. . 


Both of these compositions,“trowever, professedly set out with a 
determination of being nonsensical: but we are far from insinu- 
ating that this object is professed by the present writer. It is 
common for a resemblance to exist between works in many general 
points, without the least similarity in their design. 

We proceed to a copy of verses on ‘ Poesy,’ and Anacreon 
Moore, and Lord Byren. We select the part which relates te the 
latter, and cannot persuade ourselves to omit the author’s address 
to his own muse at the conclusion. - 
| Hass 
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‘ Ye gorgeous stars in Poesy’s expanse, 
Still tune the song; stili weave the mystic dance ! 
Ye nine seraphic— ope the portals wide — 
See ! Byron comes, our latest hope and pride : 
Onward he moves, as lympid Peneus flows: 
Calm, yet majestic; mighty in repose : 
How his ideas swell the tide of song! | 
How grand its course, how dignified, how strong ! 


‘ The bower prepare ; select the roseate wreath ; 
Ye tender gales, the richest perfume breathe! 
He comes—O hail him, ever-tuneful streams ! 
Thou sun, there glowing, shed thy brightest beams ; 
Ye nightingales, diffuse the tend’rest lay ! 
Ye milky swans, your snow-white wings display, 
To lure the poet to the calm retreat, 
Where ev’ry charm and ev'ry beauty meet ! 


‘ No more, my Muse ! Oh, cease the tedious song: 
No echoes will this lowly verse prolong. 
Forgive, O Poesy, my murd’rous hand, 
That fain would slay thee in thy fay’rite land : 
Forgive, O thou, who art a muse on earth, 
This lay, that boasts not a seraphic birth ; 
Oh, let thy judgment close its falcon eye, 
Else will these numbers its poor victim die.’ 


We haye only room to observe some pretty detached ideas. 
Among these we would select, 


‘ A blossom on Misfortune’s Isle !’ 
‘ His chariot enters the ENRUBIED sky; 
and, above all, the following magnificent specimen of the bathos: 


‘ Oh! are the curtains of creation spread, 
Around the world — and Beauty's pillowed head ? 


@ passage that is unequalled, excepting by that instance in the 
art of sinking which excels perhaps all others / and which occurs 
in some Latin Sapphics ‘ On the Last Day :’ 
“ Mundus 
Corruit fammis !| — pereuntque flores 

Liliaque alba.” 


Art. 18. The Peacock and Parrot, on their Tour in Search of the 
Author of the Peacock at Home. With Engravings. 12mo. Is. 
plain, 1s.6d. coloured. Harris. 1816. 

In these versifying days, *‘ each poem has its brother ;” and though, 
in the present instance, the younger is not equal to the elders who 
have served for its models, the admirers of ‘* The Peacock at Home” 
will be pleased with this lively tribute to Mrs. Dorset, the reputed 
author of that ingenious performance. 

Art. 19. Arabia; A Poem: with Notes. To which are added 

' several smaller Pieces. By Johnson Grant, M.A. of St. John’s 


College, Oxon. 12mo. 5s. Boards. Hatchard. 1815. 
Ff 2 This 
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This volume is the work of a scholar and a man of taste. His poem, 
indeed, like all merely descriptive poems without any connecting 
story, is ** apt to be tedious:” but, at the same time that its com- 

arative shortness forbids any overwhelming tedium, it is so abundant 
in materials for reflection on the singular and unaltered region which 
it describes, as to afforfl much rational entertainment to the reader. 
The notes also are very amusing and instructive. We could select 
from the text several strong manifestations of poetic ability: but 
we pene to give our readers the perusal of some complete little 
performance from the same hand; and we shall therefore make 
our quotations from the minor pieces. 


‘ Chalfont, in Buckinghamshire,’ (quere, Whether St. Peter’s or 
St. Giles’s, Chalfont?) ‘ the temporary Residence of Milton* dur- 
ing the Plague in 1665. 


* November 6. 1813. 


* Oh thon that dar’d’st into the furthest sphere, 

Ere from its shell of earth thy soul had fled ; 
Seems as though still that spirit ling’ring near, 

The living call’d to converse with the dead: 

I eross'd thy threshold with religious fear, 

With pilgrim’s zeal to kiss some hallow’d ghrine. 
“¢ What vast conceptions were unfolded here,” 

I said, and bow’d with rev’rence half divine. 

Where art thou now? Musing some loftier theme, 

Dwell’st thou where erst thy seraph-fancy soar’d ? 

Or haunting these green paths, to earth restor’d, 
Swept thy shade past in yon departing gleam ? — 
Heaven grants thee not: — the struggling light but shone ; 
Thought coin’d the rest ; — and with the gleam ’tis gone.’ 


We selected this poem rather for the sake of the anecdote about 
Elwood the Quaker than for the verses; although they are very 
fair: but we are not quite pleased with the certazn anticipation of 
another edition of these poems at the end of the note. 

Mr. Grant is a suburban poet. He has wandered through the 
shades of Hornsey, and traced the banks of the New River. The 
poem and the adjoined note, which we shall next quote, make us 
at once acquainted with the beauty of a very pretty summer-scene 





‘* On his.here reading his great poem to Elwood the Quaker, 
‘¢ Thou hast said many fine things,” observed this companion of 
his retreat, “‘ concerning Paradise lost ; but what hast thou got to 
say about Paradise found?” This quaint remark eayees to him 
the idea of his Odyssey; -part, or the whole, of-whieh was then 
written in the cottage of Chalfont. The building is at present in- 
habited by a turner in wood, and remains in substantial repair. 
Some Goth has, however, pulled down a porch, over which was 
the poet’s study. A sketch of the building is now in my posses- 
sion, and may, probably be published in some future edition of these 


poems.’ 
near 
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near the metropolis, and with the author’s athletic powers of per- 


ambulation and poetical powers of description, in one panoramic 
View : 


¢ Hornsey. * 


‘No! ’tis not, Hornsey, thy sweet-cow’ring vale, 
Which guardian swells from prying wand’rer hide ; 
’Tis not thy villas, deck’d in Nature's pride, 

And screen’d by Muswell from the North’s rude gale ; 

‘Tis not thy grass-walks, or thy willows pale, 
That drink, with pendant boughs, the lambent tide, 
Whose calm, clear waters, soft as Siloah’s, glide 

In silence, undisturb’d by oar or sail : 
‘Tis not these charms my ling’ring steps detain, 

Though themes for artist’s gaze, for minstrel’s lay ; 
Far other bonds have clasp’d the secret chain 

That holds me with a more than tyrant’s sway : 
Worth, truth, simplicity — a timorous train, 
Fled from the crowd, like wood-nymphs, o’er the plain.’ 


The lines on the death of the writer’s mother have much feel- 
ing ;— and yet — but we will suppress our rising objection; and, 
presenting another short specimen of Mr. Grant’s poetry, 


«“ Which, through the cool sequester’d vale of fame, 
Will keep the even tenour of its way,” 





we must conclude this article. 


‘Epitaph in Pancras Church Yard. On A. H. 


‘«. Still, sainted excellence, withdrawn from view, 
In Mem’ry’s tablet shall thy virtues live ; 
Still teach (of Heav’n’s pure laws exemplar true) 
To dread, act, suffer, sympathize, forgive. 


‘ Oft from thy silver sphere, bright radiance! bend, 
To greet each thought, aspiring to thy throne : 
This thy soft counsel, ‘“ Parent, sister, friend, 
‘“¢ Live as I liv’d, to go where I have gone.” ’ 





‘* The New River, which winds calmly through this romantic 
village, and which no barges are permitted to navigate, having its 
borders tastefully decked with overhanging trees, arbour-seats, and 
green sloping banks, interspersed with wooden eM which span 
the stream —- possesses all the grace and beauty of a natural cur- 
rent.— The author during one winter walked to Hornsey church, 
from the remotest point in London, a distance of nearly eight miles; 
which he retraced, after performing double duty It was his cus- 
tom, in summer, to assemble the charity-children between the 
services, for examination, in the churchyard; to both which cir- 
cumstances these sonnets allude.’ 
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ce dts 


NOVELS. 


Art.20. Chronicles of an Illustrious House; or the Peer, the 
Lawyer, and the Hunch-back. Embellished with Characters and 
Anecdotes of well known Persons. By Anne of Swansea, Author 
of “ Cambrian Pictures,” “ Sicilian Mysteries,” &c. 12mo. 
bye ‘il7s.6d. Newmanand Co. 1816. 

t may be that those characters which are here said to be at- 
tempted from real life are ‘ well known’ to the writer, but they 
cannot interest the rest of the world, being represented as obscure 
aud spiteful persons inhabiting a country-village. ‘The hero of the 
tale also forfeits our regard by his meanness in desiring to marry, 
for the sake of fortune, a woman whom he despises; and by deny- 
ing, through false shame, his affinity to a worthy man whom he 
believes to be his brother. Some expressions in the work are in- 
delicate, and such as we should reluctantly believe to have pro- ' 
ceeded from a female pen; while others are inaccurate, and would 
equally disgrace a writer of either sex: for instance: Vol. i. 
p- 42., ‘ he hastily rose up.’ —P.56., * the horrorized valet 
withdrew.’ — Vol. ii. p. 77., ‘ the true quality stare.’ — P. 81., 
‘ Mr. Montague considered him a servile dust-licking being.’ — 
Vol. ili. p. 46., ‘ ‘her eyes were frequently /it up with a dazzling 
lustre,’ &c. Throughout the work, also, we have too large a 
portion of vulgar character, as well as vulgar language; and the 
incidents are all as old as the now old title of Novel, under which we 
seldom find any thing new. 


Art. 21. Valentine’s Eve. By Mrs. Opie. 12mo. 3 Vols. 11.18. 
Longman and Co. 1816. 

This story is not calculated either by its conduct or its circum- 
stances to display advantageously the talents of the writer; and, 
since ** most animals know where their strength lies,” as Warburton 
said, when referring to his critics, such persons as attempt to per- 
form the critical office towards Mrs. Opie must consider her as an 
exception to his rule. Why, else, does she so often attempt the 
composition of playful dialogue, in which she has never succeeded ; 
and the exhibition of consummate villainy, such as is here attributed 
to Melvyn and Sophia Clermont, and such 4s her own mind is too 
ainiable to assist her in conceiving? The heroive, however, (Ca- 
therine Shirley, ) is a high and christian character, doing honour to 
the principles and soelingt of the fair delineator. The plan of 
confining the reward of her innocence entirely to another wor!d 
is also a stroke of originality : but, “ as readers go,” her example 


anight have been more inviting, if her misfortunes had not arisen 


from the exercise of her virtues; and if her death had been re- 
tarded, and she had been allowed to enjoy the esteem of her 


husband and the caresses of her children before she went hence to 


be no more seen. Lord Shirley is not consistently drawn. He 
ought not to have listened to nor visited Sophia and the defamers 
of his wife, when he had once been apprized of their real cha- 
racters; and, on the other hand, he abandons his suspicions too 


lightly at first, after having acted on them so strongly. It is scm? 
II worth 
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worth while to add the remark, but surely the title of the work is 

not justified by the single, adventitious, and uninfluential ¢ircum- 

stance from which it is derived. If the event in question (though 
itself important) had happened on a Thursday or a Friday, would 
et — have called her history by the name of that day of the 
wee 

The introductory chapters of this interesting but unequal per- 
formance are in Mrs. Opie’s best manner, and full of the natural 
touches for which her pen is deservedly distinguished ; though the 
first begins rather oddiy with stating that ‘ General Shirley was 
dining with a friend in the year eighteen hundred and odd.’ We 
should like te ask the fair writer what year this was; and also to sug- 

gest to her the revision of the following passages: Vol. i. p. 112., 

‘ going in and out of the room ¢o find up all his books.’ — Vol. ii. 

P- 95+, ‘ Melvyn was firm in his refusal to stay no longer.’ ~ 

P.125., ‘ he feared his hopes of an union between the earl and 

his heiress was as far off as ever.’— P. 266., ‘ Pray how sgon 

does she go?” ‘Oh, not ef @ month, replied Lady Shirley.’ — 

P. 334., ‘ they are always expressly forbidden never to come in 

when their lady is singing,’ &c. 

Art. 22. The Orphan of Tintern Abbey. By Sophia F. Ziegenhirt, 
Author of “ Seabrook Village,” &c. tzmo. 3 Vols. 153. 
Boards. Newman. 1816. 

A novel of the most ordinary class, in which the construction 
of the sentences and that of the story are equally confused. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 23. The Life of the most Noble Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 
from the Period of his first Achievements in India, down to the 
Invasion of France, and the Peace of Paris in 1814, compre- 
hending a Historical View of the Peninsular War; also the Evil 
and Military Transactions in Spain and Portugal; with Bio- 
graphical Notices of eminent cotemporary Military Characters, 
the whole exhibiting a connected and ample Delineation of all 
the great and memorable Events of the last Six Years. By 
George Elliott, Esq. 8vo. pp.670. 148. Boards. Sherwood 
and Co. 1815. 

A long title does not in general prepossess a reviewer in favour 
of a book: but, in the present ease, we have some satisfaction in 
saying that the negative conclusion to be drawn from it applies 
rather to the manner than to the matterofthe work. We have here, 
in the compass of a thick octavo, a great variety of facts relative 
to the military history of late years; and the author, if he has not 
a claim to the character of a finished writer, ought certainly not 
to be classed with those compilers, who are not merely incapable 
of original views but are in the habit of distorting what ought to 
be a plain narrative with tawdry embellishments and ridiculous 

- effusions. 

Mr. Elliott begins with an historical sketch of the Wellesley 
family, in which we feel no desire to follow him beyond the grand- 
father of the Duke, who received, it seems, in 1746, the title of 

‘Baron Morningter. This title was advanced: to that of Earl in 

¢. Ff 4 1768, 
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1768, in the person of his eldest son, the: father of the four bro- 
thers so well known in the history of the present age. Their re- 
spective years of birth were as follow: | | 
Marquis Wellesley born in 1760. 
William Wellesley Pole in 1763. 
Arthur, (the Duke) in 1769. (1st May.) 
Sir Henry Wellesley — in 1773. 7 
A fifth brother, a clergyman, was born in 1771 ; and’two sisters 
were also added to the family, both of whom were married man 
years ago. The Dowager Countess of Mornington, the mother of 
this numerous progeny, is still- living, and had the pleasure of 
we present in 1814 in the House of Lords when the Duke took 
Is Seat. ° : 
‘The Duke owed, like Marlborough, a part of his tactical know- 
lege to that country which has felt so severely its effects, having 


_been educated at the military Academy of Angers. He entered 


the army as an ensign in the end of 1787, obtained a lieutenancy 


in the next year, and in 1791 was made a captain. Soon after 


the breaking out of the war of 1793, he received a majority, and 
was enabled, by the quickness with which our forces were then 
augmented, to purchase a lieutenant-colonelcy before the close of 
the year. In 1794, he went with his regiment (the 33d Foot) 
with Lord Moira to Flanders, and was present at the disastrous 
retreat of our troops to Bremen in the succeeding winter. Bein 

subsequently ordered to the West Indies, he embarked with his 
regiment, but fortunately escaped that disagreeable and unhealthy 
station, in consequence of the unfavourable winds which so lon 


‘kept back Admiral Christian’s squadron in the end of 1795. The 


3 3d was now ordered to Ireland to recruit ; and Lieut.-Col. Wel- 
esley remained with it, until the appointment of his brother in 
1798 to the government of India, which enabled the Colonel to 
prosecute his profession in the quarter in which he had the best 
chance of being employed.on services of distinction. 

Colonel Wellesley co-operated in the assault of Seringapatam, 
4th May 1799, and obtained in 1802 the rank of Major-General. 
War breaking out in 1803, with Scindia and Holkar, he took an 
active share in the operations as commander of a small arnfy, and. 
became known to the public by the battle of Assye. In 1804 he 
was made a Knight of the Bath; in 1805 he returned to Eng- 
land; and in 1807 he hada principal command under Lord Cath- 
cart in the Copenhagen-expedition. — Little occurred in the 
operations on that occasion to fix the attention of the public: but: 
it was evident, both from the dispatch of Lord Cathcart and from 
the terms in which the Speaker mentioned General Wellesley in his 
address of thanks, that he was now considered as the confidential 


_ military adviser of ministers. In the next year-( August 21st) was 


fought the battle of Vimiera, since which his exploits and suc- 
cesses are too fresh in the recollection of our readers to stand m 
need of any illustration. ! 
Our farther remarks, therefore, shall be confined to Mr. Elliott ; 
whose chief trespass consists in mixing up with his narrative a» 
quantity 
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quantity of extraneous matter, such asa long account of India- 
politics previously te 1797, and acircumstantial detail of Bona- 
parte’s perfidious manceuvres at Bayonne towards the royal family of 
Spain. These, with a variety of similar interpolations and digressions, 
essentially diminish the interest of the narrative ; and they prevent 
the reader’s acquirement, from the author’s remarks, of the benefit 
which he would have received had they been laid before him in a 
concise and connected form. Had Mr. E. been more accustomed to 
the practice of composition, and more fully impressed with the im- 
portance of brevity, his book might have established a claim to con- 
siderable atention ; as it is, we cannot with propriety rate it higher 
than an useful collection of documents. The appendix contains a 
number of official.accounts extracted from the Gazette, such as the 
Duke’s reports of the battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, &c. 

The grant voted by parliament in May 1814, to be laid out in 
purchasing a domain for the Duke, was 300,000l.’; forming. with 
two previous donations a total of 500,000!.; a sum which, inthe 
actual state of our burdens, may appear large, but which is consi- 
derably below the amount to which the erection of a building like 
that of Blenheim would have carried the national expenditure. 


Art.24. Memoirs of Francis, commonly called Saint Francis, de 
Sales, Titular Prince and Bishop of Geneva. Translated from 
the French. With a Preface and Notes by the Translator. 
12mo. 5s. Boards. Longman and Co. | 
Saint Francis de Sales was descended from a noble family of 

great consideration, had an education suitable to his rank and ex- 

pectations, and was remarkable for the proficiency which he made 
in learning. Having discovered an early bias in favour of virtue 
and piety, he was brought up for the church: abundant preferment 
was conferred on him ; and he became a dignitary. Not contented 
with holding a distinguished rank as an ecclesiastic, he engaged 
zealously in the active duties of his profession, preached inces- 
santly, and with such great success that he wrought numerous conver- 
sions and reclaimed many heretics, Early in life, he was appointed 
to the coadjutorship of his native bishopric, (Geneva, ) and very 
shortly afterward succeeded to the episcopal charge. In this 
elevated situation, his conduct was most exemplary ; he rose to all 
the authority of a venerated pastor; stood high in the good graces of 
his prince; and attracted the notice of popes and kings. The French 
monarch offered him most flattering perferments, which he de- 

‘clined ; his reply being that ‘ he regarded his diocese as his wife, 

and he could not think of deserting his poor wife for one that 

was richer ;’ adding in the words of the psalmist, ** The Lord is my 
shepherd, I shall not want.” 

It is recorded of this pious bishop that he bore persecution and 
detraction with christian meekness, and that he would accept of no 
rewards for his evangelical labours, but exhibited on all occasions 
a complete pattern of self-denial. Among his good deeds, it is 
mentioned that he founded a religious order, the Nuns of the Visit- 


ation of the Holy Virgin: but we cannot regard the conversion of 


the 
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the Duke de Lesdiguieres as a mighty atchievement, while we bear 
in our recollection what Sully says of that haughty chieftain. 

Allthis is well; and we are ready to admit that Francis de 
Sales was a pious, conscientious, and exemplary prelate: but we 
see nothing in his story that should lead us to hold up his picture 
to a protestant public, at this time of day. We can discover 
nothing memorable in his case, beyond that of a most faithful, con- 
scientious, and indefatigable pastor. 

If the first part of this tract presents little that called for pub-. 
lication, this is far more the case with the second, which pro- 
fesses to give anecdotes and remarkable sayings of the Saint, 
Of anecdotes, however, scarcely any are related, and those 
which do occur are of a very trifling nature. The sayings, 
also, though yo? becoming in a highly religious pastor, are. 
mostly trite; while sev of them are quaint and simple. 
For example: ‘ Be always as gentle as possible, and remember 
that we catch more flies with a spoonful of honey, than with 
a hundred barrels of vinegar.’—‘If we sin by any extreme, let 
it be in the extreme of meekness. Too much sugar never spoils 
the sauce.’ (Quaere?)—‘ Zeal is a dangerous virtue, because 
there are few people who know how to practise it right. Many 
fieople are like those awkward tilers, who spoil more tiles than 
they replace..—‘ The bees are many months in making a little 
honey, which a man swallows at a mouthful.’-—Surely the pub- 
lication of such passages as these do no farther honour to the me- 
itory of the prelate, than as they shew the devout bent of his mind. 
We have also to allege that, besides doing that which was not ne- 
cessary, the Editor has done that which was not fair. He has culled 
from the Saint's biography such particulars as appear to have been 
consonant to his own mind, and has thus formed a figure adapted 
to his own views. In the annals of the Romish church, the Saint is 
recorded as one who was favoured with revelations, visited by 
angels, and gifted with the power of performing miracles, which 
distinctions procured for him the beatitude. Now it savours of a 
pious fraud to take this beatified personage, and reduce him toa 
mere evangelical christian. Why may not another be permitted 
still farther to garble, and make the Samt a mere moral christian, 
or even a mere moral character ? We own that we do not consider 
it as fair thus to seize the Saints of a foreign communion, reduce 
the figures, and exhibit them thus fore-shortened as if in their 
natural state. We shall next expect to see Holy Teresa acting 
the part of a mere devotee. In our opinion, this is not a justifi- 
able mode of gaining countenance to vital Christianity ; it is con- 
trary to good faith; and the Catholics will have a just cause of 


complaint. 
‘The editor tells us that the Saint held sacred the right of indi- | 
vidual judgment, and deprecated all pong 8a! interference of the 
onourable testimonial 
contradicted ; it being related, in his life, that he went to Turin to 
solicit from the Duke of Savoy the extirpation of Calvinism in his 
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POLITICS. 


Art..25. Observations sur 0 Etat Actuel de la France, &c.; i. e. 
Observations on the present State of France and of Europe, in 
relation to Bonaparte and the Bourbons. By M.J. H.J. S. H. 
an Ojficer of the National Guard of Paris. 8vo. pp. 55. 
London, Deconchy. 

A number of particulars in the state of France, during the 
last two years, will be found in this pamphlet; given with little 
connection and without the benefit of accompanying reflections, 
but possessing some interest from their recency. It was pub- 
lished in May 1815, and contains several remarks on the causes 
of the success of Bonaparte in the preceding March. The 
writer has little talent for generalizing, but had evidently been in 
the way of hearing discussions on the topics current in the fash- 
ionable circles of the French capital. After the entry of the 
King, the republican party circulated a variety of disquieting 
reports; such as that the officers were about to be replaced by 
emigrants, and that the clergy were on the point of regaining not 
only all the influence but all the property of the church in 
former days. Mean-time, the government was annoyed by crowds 
of petitioners, who repaired from all directions to Paris, claiming 
a place or a pension for the grand merit of having taken no share 
in the Revolution. On this side of the Channel, our men in office 
ate abundantly harassed by such applicants: but their numbers 
are wonderfully moderate, when compared to those pf a country 
in which the gentry are so little accustomed to the exercise of 
industrious professions as in France. Refusals were unavoidable, 
end the consequence was the excitement of considerable discon- 
tent, which was increased by the necessity which the Bourbon 
csovernment found for keeping up the taxes in all their severity. 
~ This writer, though a Royalist, is by no means blind to the 
faults of the aristocratic part of his countrymen, and to the different 
pehaviour which is necessary towards the Tiers Etat now that they 
have made the important discovery that talents are no longer he- 
reditary. The chief fault of the King was, in his opinion, the 
restriction of the liberty of the press; a liberty certainly not 
enjoyed by the French during the Revolution, but which might 
have been safely conceded in 1814, disposed as the King was to 
govern with justice and moderation. It would be idle, however, 
to attribute to this or to any other political mistake of the 
Bourbon-government, the rapid success of Bonaparte in March 
1815. ‘The great majority of the country, the land-holders, the 
merchants, in short all who followed .regular habits of industry, 
were adverse to the man whose return they considered as totally 
subversive of their welfare. That revolution was therefore 
strictly military, and is to be explained only by the blind cre- 
dulity of the soldiers or an impatience for promotion on the part 
of the junior officers. 


Art 26. A Letter to Lord Liverpool, on the Consequences of a 
Renewal of our late enormous Expenditure on the Continent; 
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on the Means of diminishing the-same in case of any general 
War throughout Europe ; and of the Motives or Reasons for in- 
ferring the Necessity or Possibility of avoiding those National 
Evils altogether. 8vo. pp. 34. Asperne. 1815. 


Art. 27. Leiter the Second to Lord Liverpool, on the Political and 
Commercial Importance of Africa to Great Britain, &c. &c. 
Svo. pp. 39. Asperne. 1815. 

The signature. of these epistles to our Premier is the same 
(Poplicola) which was subscribed to a letter to his, Lordship 
on the state of Sicily, reported in our Number for November last. 
The author may also be recognized by his style, which continues 
just as aukward and as full of repetitions in his latter as it was in 

is earlier essays. He seems, however, in great good humour 
with his own productions; and we can discover no traces of dis- 
trust in his talents, whether we look to the variety of topics dis- 
cussed, or to the urgency with which he presses his opinions on 
the public. | : 

In the first letter, after a variety of desultory remarks, the 
writer comes to something like a point, by advising our ministers 
to interfere in future with a bolder hand in the government of 
the countries which may owe their protection to our arms. Such, © 
he says, was the conduct of the French ; and it would be wrong 
to deny that it was productive of considerable advantage to the 
inhabitants. His next recommendation is to avoid, by all pos- 
sible means, a recurrence of that ruinous fall in the exchange, 
which has of late years so materially clogged our remittances to 
the Continent ; and he advises, in the third place, a postponement 
of the payment of a part of our subsidies till after the conclusion 
of a war. These remarks are neither new in themselves nor 
applicable to our politics under existing circumstances; the 
aspect of Europe offering, as far as we can judge, a fair prospect 
of continued tranquillity. The pamphlet was evidently written 
previously to the decisive day of Waterloo. 

The letters relative to Africa are of a less transient character, 
and would be intitled to attention if the writer did not go beyond 
all sober calculation in the manner of recommending his projects. 
In our account of the first of them, Rev. Vol. Ixxv. p.215., we 
sufficiently stated their object ; and we have now only to remark 
that the present zra of general tranquillity is highly favourable 
to speculations having for their object the diffusion of commerce, 
or the amelioration of the lot of our fellow-creatures. 


Art. 28. Reflections on the Financial System of Great Britain, and 
particularly on the Sinking Fund; written in France in the 
Summer of 1812. By Walter Boyd, Esq. 8vo. pp. 54. 
Hatchard. 1815. 

Our reade#s know that Mr. B. filled a prominent place in the mer- 
cantile world about twenty years ago, as the directing partner of 
the house of Boyd, Benfield, and Co.; which, possessing the capital 
acquired by Mr. Benfield during a long residence in India, and 
the mercantile activity of the present writer and other gentlemen, 


came very rapidly into the transaction of extensive business. They 
14 figured 
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figured as Loan-contractors, and certainly made a considerable 
sum in that way in 1795.: but the shortness of their career seemed 
destined to afford another example of the instability of prosperity 
in trade, whenever it does not rest on the habits formed by long 
care and experience. Their success in one branch made them 
imprudently adventurous in others; and their transactions, par- 
ticularly in the West-India-line, were not guided by that caution 
without which the ultimate result must be to sink the largest 
capitals in doubtful securities on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The consequence of all this was a hesitation in their affuirs in 
1798, and a final stoppage in 1799; after which Mr. Benfield 
died, and Mr. Boyd retired to the Continent, where he continued 
to reside until the late peace. 

The pamphlet before us was written in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, before the change produced in public affairs by the dis- 
comfiture of Bonaparte’s Russian expedition. All was at that 
time obscure and doubtful in the state of Europe; and Mr. Boyd 
thought that he could not better employ his leisure than in sug- 
gesting a mode by which Great britain might be enabled to prolong 
the contest, without over-stretching her financial means. The 
substance of his plan was a partial encroachment on the sinking 
fund, with the view of bringing it back to the principles of the act 
of 1792, and thus giving the country the means of defraying the 
war-expences for several years without imposing new taxes. 

As. Mr. Boyd found no opportunity for transmitting his MS. 
to England, he was obliged to keep it until the spring of 1813; | 
by which time he learned from the French news-papers that 
Mr. Vansittart had brought forwards a similar scheme, recom- 
mended by all the authority of office. Mr. B.’s labours were 
now no farther interesting than as indicative of a curious coinci- 
dence on the part of two persons totally unconnected with each 
other, and placed, as he feelingly observes, ‘ almost at the two ex- 
tremities of the scale of rank, fortune, and situation.” It would in 
course be superfluous for us to enlarge on the different schemes 
suggested by Mr. B., of which he gives three, (pp. 14. 20. 28.) 
as we have already explained the general object of his calcula- 
tions, and as the circumstances of late years render their practical 
adoption unnecessary to the extent proposed by him. 


Art.29. A few Observations on the Continuance of the Property- 
tax, and the Danger of a great Military Establishment to our 
Freedom and Liberty. By a Friend to the Constitution. 8vo, 
1s. Law and Co. 

The remarks of this writer prove him to be that Friend to the 
Constitution which he calls himself: since he forcibly deprecates 
the continuance of the Property-tax, (which fortunately was 
discarded soon after he wrote his pamphlet, ). though he deemed it 
necessary during the war ; and he as warmly condemns the mainten- 
ance of a large army during peace, on the ground of its» known 
danger to the freedom of the country and its unavoidable addition 
to ourpecuniary burthens. He laments also the comparative neglect 
of our navy, which he justly considers as the natural defence of 
our island, and as having so well deserved our respect'and gratitude. 
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EDUCATION. 


‘Art. 30. Arthur and Alice; or, the Little Wanderers. Small 


1amo. 1s. Harris. 1815. 


_ This mgenious juvenile story, aided by some pretty sketches which 


adorn it, may afford safe amusement to its young readers. 


Art. 31. Whim and Contradiction ; or the Party of Pleasure. A 


Tale for young Persons. By the Author of “ Arthur and Alice,” 

‘* Walter and Herbert,” &c. 12mo. 1s. Harris. 1815. 

An. excellent little tale; exposing to youth, in an amusing 
manner, the errors which form the title and subject of the book. 


Art. 32. Walter and Herbert; or Precipitation and Slowness 
equally subversive of good Intention. By the Author of “ Ar- 

' thur and Alice.” samo, ys. Harris. 1815. 
Like the story which we have just mentioned, by the same 
writer, this tale is superior to many of those which are now pub- 
lished for children, and furnishes useful and entertaining examples. 


LAW. 


Art. 33. The Speech of Charles Phillips, Esq. Barrister, as de- 


livered by him in the Court of Common Pleas, Dublin, in the 
Case of Guthrie v. Sterne, for Adultery. With the original 
Introduction considerably enlarged, by the Rev. Henry G. 
White. Third Edition. 8vo. 1s.6d. Asperne. 1816. 

Few of our readers can be wholly una¢quainted with this spe- 


cimen of the eloquence of the Dublin Bar, since it has been sc 


largely introduced in all our news-papers. It deserves, indeed, to 
be rescued from mere temporary or local notice, as a composition 
seldom exceeded on any similar occasion in glow of thought, 
power of language, and command over the feelings of the hearer or 
reader. We coincide, therefore, with Mt. White in thinking that 
it ‘ ought tobe read in every family-circle throughout the land,’ in 


which the subject of it can be deemed proper for introduction. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 34. A Narrative of Napoleon Buonaparte’s Journey fror: 
Fontainebleau to Freja, in April, 1814. By Count Traces. 
Waldburg, attendant Prussian Commissary. Translated from 
the German. Second Edition, with some Additions from a 
recent French Translation, made under the Inspection of the 
Author at Paris. 8vo. 3s. Murray. 1816, 

As far as the transaction recorded in this pamphlet can now be 
interesting, and such it still is as matter of history, this detail of 
it will be acceptable ; because, as the translator observes, 

¢ Count Truchses-Waldburg is an officer high in the service of 


jhis Prussian Majesty, whose reputation and veracity have hitherto 


been unimpeached, and whose honour and mieeey have secure¢ 
him the confidence of his fellow-countrymen. Hence it cannot 
be matter of astonishment that in Germany this account has re- 
ceived implicit belief ; and it is now submitted to the British public, 
in the full reliance that neither the author nor the translator will 
be charged with gratifying private pique, or administering to the 
malice of public rancour.’ 
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The principal facts confirmed by this narrative are the bad re- 
ception given to Napoleon during his journey, and the overpower- 
ing fears which it caused in him, making him submit to artifices 
and disguises. It establishés also the statement of his interview 
with Augereau near Valence; in which Napoleon behaved with 
great condescension (real or feigned) and even kindness, while the 
Marshal treated him with disdain. 


Art. 35. Socengh 9 ; with Reflections on the Manners and 
/ Dispositions of Mankind. i2mo. pp. 285. - 8s. Boards. 
- Lengman and Co. 


We have here a series of moral aphorisms, put together without 


. any other rule of arrangement than the desire of exhibiting a varied 


successiok to the reader. In accounting for this deficiency of 
method, the compiler observes that, as many of the maxims em- 
braced more subjects than one, it was found a matter of great 
difficulty to assign them to particular heads ; so that his only alter- 
native was to supply the want of connection by an index at the 
end of the volume. We give a few extracts : | 

‘ Few things are impracticable in themselves. It is oftener from 
want of application than want of means that men fail of success.’ — 

‘ There is nearly as much ability necessary to know how to make 
use of good advice, as to know how to act for one’s self.’ 

‘ A principal cause of unhappiness in the world is the ing 
eur enjoyment on something else than our profession: when we 
make our business only the means of os something else, we 
work like slaves; when we make it a principal enjoyment, we have 
a pleasure in every thing we do.’— 

‘ When we long for any thing, it is often the same, as to our 
happiness, whether we obtain the object or lose the desire,.’— 

‘ It is prudent to shew that an evil report is false ; but too much 
anxiety on that head is apt to make the matter suspicious.’— 

Many of the admonitions, however, are less clear and ro- 
priate ; some of them being announced with too much brevity, and 
others impaired in their effect by want of connection. Of the 
former, we may take as an example the sentence No. 38. 

‘ In some minds, hope succeeds to hope, not in the ordinary pro- 
gression of nature, but as the young phoenix rises out of the ashes 
of its predecessor.’ 

The two following seem sufficiently connected to go together, 
yet are placed at the distance of more than a hundred pages. 

‘ Had we no faults ourselves, we should take less pleasure in 
ebserving and relating the faults of others.’ 

‘ It is generally our own vanity that makes the vanity of others 
give us pain; when we have no vanity ourselves, that of others 
can only excite our contempt or ridicule.’ 


We shall also exhibit a specimen of those that come under the 
éescription of common-place. 

‘ Always adapt your conversation to the people you are convers- 
ing with: it would be absurd to talk on the same subject, and in the 
same manner, to abishop, a philosopher, a captain, and a lady.’— 

‘ Pleasure is the rock on which most young men have split : they 
launch out with crowded sails in quest of it, but without sense to 
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direct their course, or knowledge sufficient to steer the vessel : 
hence pain and shame, insteadeef:pleasure, are the returns of the 
voyage.’ xe! | 

; compiler has evidently taken much trouble in bringing to- 
gether a series of admonitory precepts for the use of his readers, 
and has adapted them to all ages and stations. The young, the 
gay, the fain, may consequently all find materials for reflection and. 
useful conclusions in this collection: but the misfortune is the little 
chance of their being induced to persevere in reading it, the writer 
having unluckily adopted one of the least inviting methods of con- 
veying serious instruction. His book. has none of the interest 
arising from a continued narrative, and none of the force proceed-. 
ing from a connection of arguments; nor.can we subscribe to the 
accuracy of his apology that it became necessary to forego all juxta 
position with reference to the chain of ideas, in consequence of the 
maxims applying to a variety of subjects. Mr. Locke, in writing 
his common-place-books, found no difficulty in selecting a leading 
word to serve as an index to each of his multifarious memoranda ; 
and the same facility will be experienced by any person. who has 
perseverance sufficient to follow up the method of that distin- 
guished philosopher. To derive advantage from this publication 
on the existing plan, it is necessary for each reader to travel 
through the whole, and to make an arrangement for himself; a task 
by no means likely to be undertaken by the unthinking persons for 
whom it is chiefly intended. — Should the compiler be induced to 
prepare a second edition, or to come before the public with other 
materials, we hope to see in the alteration of his plan a due sense 
of the importance of connection, as well as a resolute exclusion of 
all that falls under the description of trivial or common-place. 





—_ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

We agree with ‘ Amicus’ in the general sentiments which he 
expresses, and we think that the article to which he refers was in 
no degree at variance with them. No opinions of an opposite na- 
ture could be collected from it; and no danger could exist of any 
such being countenanced, by the omission of more detailed cen- 
sure on a subject obviously revolting. .Admiration of the compo- 
sition was not admiration of the subject. 





“A Constant Reader’ speaks of a work of which we have no 
knowlege. ee 


The remarks of ‘ A Contributor’ shall be considered when we 
peruse the publication in question: but we never accept anony- 


mous contributions. 


To the writer of the long MS. relative to St. Clyde, we repeat 
the answer just given to another Correspondent. 


¢ Museum, or Man as heis.” We have no memorandum er 
recollection of this work. i 

*,* The Appenpix to this Vol. of the Review will be pub- 
lished with the Number for May, on the first of June. | 


Bose 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art.I. Mémoires Secrets, &c.; 2.¢. The Secret Memoii's ‘and 
unpublished Correspondence of Cardinal Dubois, Prime Minister 
under the Regency of the Duke of Orleans ; collected, arranged, 
and enlarged by a Sketch of the Peace of Utrecht and various | 
Historical Notices. By M. L. pre Seve.inces, Knight of the 
Royal and Military Order of St. Louis. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 892. 
Paris. 1815. London, Berthoud and Wheatley. , 


T° was formerly the custom in France to advert willingly in 

conversation to the regency of the Duke of Orleans, as a 
period replete with those amusing anecdotes, that play of wit, 
and those epigrammatic sallies, which captivate so strongly 
the imagination of our volatile neighbours. The case, how- 
ever, has been altered since the terrific scenes of the Revolution 
checked the habitual gaiety of the French, and led the more 
reflecting portion of them to trace the sources of their sorrows 
in the loose and unprincipled conduct of the regent and his 
associates. Of these latter, the most conspicuous in talents 
and in influence was the well-known Dubois ; who, by dint of 
unremitted activity and an unblushing sacrifice of principle, 
found means to raise himself from the office of sub-tutor to 
the prince, first to the management of the affairs of the family 
of Orleans, afterward to the station of secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, and eventually to that of prime-minister of 
France. Not contented with political rank, this unworthy 
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son of the church pursued likewise ecclesiastical honours, and 

succeeded, in spite of the want of birth and character, in 

getting himself made first an Archbishop and ultimately a 
ardinal. 

The work which is now before us would have been more 
accurately described by the plain: title of “ Unpublished Cor- 
respondence of Cardinal Dubois,” since the documents prirted 
are in no respect a narvative, but a selection of letters. The 
editor apprizes his readers that the originals were first in the 
possession of M. le Dran,. Premier Commis of the foreign 

‘affairs during Dubois’ ministry, and the confidential assistant 
of the Cardinal; that,they, were bequeathed by this gentleman:to 
M. Gerard-de Rayneval; who afterward acted as negociator on 
the part of France in the treaty of 1783; and that he, M. pg Sr- 
VELINGES, having become known to tliis respectable diplo- 
matist, was allowed to inspect the manuscripts, with the 
intention of giving them to the world after the lapse of time 
should have removed the objections attendant on the publi- 
cation of confidential papers. He has supplied the chasms in 
the narrative. part: of, the work by. the following. additions: 
1. An Introduction, explaining the Motives of the friendly 
Understanding between, France and England during the Re- 

ency, of the Duke of Orleans. — 2. A biographical ‘Notice of 
yl 3-. Three historical Sketches; the first: relating, to 
the: events. which, led:to the treaty.of Utrecht; the second:to 
the Pretender, son of: James.II.; and the third, to the state 
of parties at: that-time in England. 

William Dubots was born: in 1656, at a-smalli town ‘in- the 
Limousia, where. his father practised as an apothecary.. He 
was,.sent to Paris. at the early, age of twelve, in the expectation 
of;a bursary or scholarship: but he failed: in obtaining it, 
and was.glad to procure leave to attend the classes by. acting 
as servitor to the head of the college.. He next sought a liveli- 
hood as.tutor, first.in the family. of a.merchant, and next in 
that of a man.of rank, who. was master of the wardrobe. to 
Monsieur, brother of Louis XIV. This situation made. him 
intimate with the sub-preceptor of the.son of Monsieur, after- 
ward Duke.of Orleans; and the infirmities of this teacher dis- 
qualifying him from continued attention to the pupil, Dubois 
was, introduced. as-his assistant; and.soon found the means of 


ap a ascendanty, over the mind of the young princes 


On the death of the sub-preceptor, he. was appointed. his-suc- 


cessor, and now, began.to act in a two-fold capacity; exerting 
himseif with ardour, ,during the day, to. improve the talents 
of the prince, and rendering himself at night the tool of. his 
ligentious pleasures. It happened that, even Louis.XIV. had 
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goon occasion to avail himself of the influence of Dubois with 
his pupil. That monarch was desirous of marrying his natural 
daughter, Mademoiselle de Blois, to the young prince, but 
apprehended much opposition from the mother, who had all 


the pride of a German princéss, and possessed grest influence 
over her son. The father was already gained over to the 
measure: but, to fortify the son aivatiie the influence of his 
mother, it was necessary to employ Dubois, who acted with 
much address, and succeeded in carrying the point. 

The young Duke being subsequently permitted to take the 
field under Marshal Luxemburgh, Dubois attended him at the 
battle of Steinkirk, and is said to have manifested considerable 
courage. ‘ J] va au feu comme un grenadier,” said M. de 
Luxemburgh; “ le jour de Steinkirk, je le trouvais par tout.” 
He was soon afterward sent over to London to act under 
Marshal Tallard, at that time French ambassador. He now 
dropped his clerical dress, took the title of Chevalier, and be- 
came acquainted with several English persons of rank, parti- 
cularly Lord Stanhope; with whom, as we shall see presently, 
he eventually transacted important negotiations. Having 
offended Tallard, he found it necessary to return to Paris ; 
where he continued, as before, the guide and director of the 
young Duke of Orleans. His confidence and impatient lan- 
guage led him not unfrequently, into troubles, but he had 
always the art of getting out of them, and sometimes of turn- 
ing them to his sarin ! 

It is from the year 1715, the date of the elevation of the 
Duke of Orleans to the regency, that the life of Dubois may 
be said to belong to history. He was now in his sixtiet 
year, and was not a little mortified at the opposition made, in 
various quarters, to the attainment of that political influence 
at which he had so long laboured. ‘ My son,” said the Re- 
gent’s mother, “ I have only one favour to ask of you; it is 
that you will give no employment to that knave, Dudozs.” 
Another lady, at whose house he had lived some time, took 
occasion to remark, ‘ If a sentence of truth be spoken by that 
little Abbé,’ I will make a point of getting’ it written out and 
put into a frame.” The Regent left the room in considerable 
embarrassment; and Dubois, hearing that he was wavering, is 
stated to have gone to him, and to have said boldly, * Will you 
now, in your day of elevation, leave in the back-ground the 
man who has laboured so effectually for it?’ The Duke gave 
way, appointed‘him a counsellor of state, and is reported on 
this occasion to have whispered in his ear, ** Do, my friend, 
(entreat you, act now with’some regard to honesty.” 
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The course of events soon called for an exercise of Dubois’ 
diplomatic address. The intrigues of the court of Spain, under 
the dangerous impulse of Alberoni, having excited the Regent’s 
disquietude, and shewed him the necessity of looking out for 
powerful allies, Dubois is said to have pointed his attention 
to England in preference to any other power ; and, findin 
the negotiations for an alliance proceed slowly, he determin 
to attempt to quicken them by a private address to one of 
the British ministers. George I. being on the point of tra- 
yelling through Holland, attended by Lord Stanhope and 
other noblemen, Dubois resolved to throw himself in his 
Lordship’s way. He therefore repaired to the Hague, on 
pretext of making a purchase of books and paintings; ob- 


* tained an interview with Lord S.; took an opportunity of 


turning the conversation to the state of political matters; and 
dwelt forcibly on the expediency of a good understanding and 
even of a treaty of alliance between France and England, 
under existing circumstances. Lord Stanhope having ex- 
pressed his regret that so desirable an arrangement should 
meet with opposition in the mind of his master, from a sus- 
picion that the Duke of Orleans had co-operated in the late 
attempt of the Pretender, Dubois insisted that the Duke had, 
in reality, done nothing in favour of that Prince, and 
would have publicly avowed his opposition to the enterprise, 
could he have so acted without offending a very numerous 
party in France. 


. ¢ Your ambassador, Lord Stair,” he added, * had at all times 
free access to the Duke, and ought to be able to apprize his Ma- 
jesty of the falsity of such rumours. As well might the Regent 

ave taken offence at the language which you chose to hold against 
the French government in parliament, but which he had no hesi- 
tation in considering as nothing more than a necessary preliminary 
to the imposition of the taxes required for the public expenditure.” 

“¢ You do well,” said Lord Stanhope, “ to allude to those speeches, 
which I assure you have been much exaggerated by public report. 
The real ground of difference between the governments lies in the 
personal feeling of the King; who cannot help thinking that the 
‘Regent is ungrateful, and secretly disposed to foment discontents 
among his subjects.” ‘‘ Be assured,” replied Dubois, “ that the 
Regent has no such disposition. Do you not observe how anxious 

_ he is to accelerate the conclusion of the treaty of alliance now 
under discussion? You demand the removal of the Pretender 


_ from Avignon into Italy; we accede to it: but remember that it is 


a severe sacrifice not only for the sympathizing heart of the Re- 
“gent, but for the numerous well wishers of that unfortunate prince 


in France; —.in:short, it is a step not to be taken until we can 


* satify the French nation that itis accompanied by a treaty calcu- 
lated to insure the general tranquillity.” « The residence of the 
16 Pretender,” 
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Pretender,” replied Lord Stanhope,” is in my opinion a matter of 
very little consequence; the great difficulty lies in your requiring 
the king to sanction the articles of the treaty of Utrecht: —a 
treaty which is obnoxious to the majority of the English people, 
and the odium of which, fortunately, does not at present attach to 
him.” Dubois here broke off the conversation ; expressing regret 
at the existence of so formidable an obstacle, but inwardly satisfied. 
that the negociation was likely to take a favourable turn... 


The motives to a good understanding between Franee and: 
England at this juncture were very urgent on both sides. Philip 
king of Spain believed himself to be intitled to the regency of: 
France, and was stimulated by his restless consort, Elizabeth 
Farnese, to throw all his weight into the scale of the oppo- 
nents of the Duke of Orleans in France. George I., on his 
part, was but lately settled on his throne; and the kingdom 
contained a formidable body of partizans of the Stuarts, whose’ 
influence, had the Pretender chosen to abjure the catholic re- 
ligioy, would have given that monarch very serious disquietude. 

A second interview taking place between Lord Stanhope 
and Dubois, the former pointed out the mistaken course 
hitherto pursued by the French negotiators, who had failed to 
win the personal confidence of the king. 


‘<¢ You must by no means imagine,” he added, “ that his Majesty 
is unconscious of the benefits to be expected from a good under- 
standing between France and England:—so far from it, he is 
sensible that, if we can depend on your sincerity, you will be 
the most useful ally that we can have. The well informed among 
the English nation are satisfied that nothing solid is to be gained 
even by a successful war against you; for, were we and our allies 
enabled to strip you ef your frontier-provinces, the English would 
never’think of retaining them, aware that they would be nothing 
but a burden. Your grand object, therefore, should be to give the 
king some unquestionable proofs of the sincerity of your offers.”’ 


Dubois listened attentively to these observations; and, hav- 
ing answered that the Duke of Orleans would not lose a mo- 
ment in following up this course, he departed forthwith to 
Paris: where he urged the Regent to send an immediate de- 
claration that the views of England should be fulfilled with 
respect to Dunkirk and the proposed canal of Mardyke. 
The demolition of the harbour of Dunkirk having been sti- 
_ pulated at the treaty of Utrecht, Louis XIV. had intended 
to comply with the letter of the treaty, but projected the sub- 
stitution of an artificial for a natural harbour, with a slight 
variation of the locality. The Regent’s ministers, how- 
ever, were less ardent in this scheme; both from a wish to 


avoid offending England and from a consideration of the ex- 
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pence, which, ‘it was now found, could not be less thar 
1,500,000l. sterling. In their solicitude to conclude the 
treaty at present in discussion, they sent Dubois to Hanover, 
where George I. then was (August 1716,) with Lord Stan- 
hope; and, on arriving there, he was received into that 
minister’s house, with the view of carrying on the negotiation 
without exciting the jealousy of the envoys of other courts, 
particularly of the Emperor, whose designs were very opposite, 
and who had just received a great accession of influence in 
the eye of diplomatists, by the victory obtained by Prince 
Eugene over the Turks at Peterwaradin. By this time, 
George I. and his counsellors were of opinion that it would 
be less unadvisable to confirm the articles of the treaty of 
Utrecht than to follow a different course, a change which 
inspired Dubois with sanguine hopes of success; and he wrote 
on the same day to the Regent, in terms which afford a 
curious specimen of his ardour in business: 


‘ A circumstance that has occurred this afternoon has, in my 
opinion, changed matters for the better. God grant that the same 
impressions may hold until we are enabled to set our hands to the 
treaty! All,that I require at present of your Royal Highness is 
strict secrecy until the affair be settled, and immediate expe- 
dition in dispatching a person to London with instructions to give 
up the disputed points about Mardyke. I beseech your Royal. 
Highness to recollect that the delay of a single day may hazard 
the settlement of a measure of all others the best calculated to pre- 
serve the peace of the kingdom. My station shall be here until the. 
return of the courier whom I now send you, and I shall be in 
tremor until the definitive signature; since, till that takes place, 
every moment must have its danger. I entreat you to send, with- 
out the loss of a single day, a person to London; and to apprize 
him that his merit in the discharge of his commission will consist, 
not in stipulating conditions of eventual advantage to you, but in 
bringing the matter toa speedy conclusion. I would even give up a 

ortion of the tzme that I have to live, to save delay on this occasion. 
Rich a treaty once signed, you might listen with indifference to the 
sarcasms of your opponents. If you secure the good will of Eng- 
land on the easy condition of guaranteeing the succession of the 
house of Hanover, you carry a main point for a trifling sacrifice. 
The guarantee given to you in return by his Britannic Majesty, 
with regard to the succession to the crown of France relnialiiagg in 
the present line, (to the exclusion of the Spanish branch of the 
house of Bourbon,) ought, in my opinion, to be introduced clearly 
and openly into the treaty; and a conviction of the importance of 
this negotiation will bear down with the public at large the ridicule 
which the Parisians may attempt to throw on such a clause.’ 


- 


The views of the English cabinet being similar to those of 
France, the principal conditions were soon settled, and Dubois 
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was enabled to proceed from Hanover to the Hague for the 
purpose of obtaining the accession of Holland to the alliance. 
George I. was so pleased with the ardour of Dubois in 4 
cause relating to the interest of his family, that he received 
him to dinner in company with his daughter, the Queen. of 
Prussia, who happened to be at Hanover ona visit. The 
Dutch, always desirous of tranquillity, were sufficiently dis- 
posed to join in this measure, but were apprehensive of 
giving offence to the Emperor, who had become their im- 


mediate neighbour since the acquisition of the Austrian 


Netherlands. 

‘ The Austrian ambassador,’ said Dubois, in a letter to the 
Regent, ‘ is busy day and night; he goes from one minister to 
another, declaiming against the proposed alliance, and using every 
possible argument to dissuade the States General from it. I am 
the more uneasy at this because Lord Stanhope has admitted 
that, unless the alliance be definitively adjusted by the opening 
of parliament, neither he nor Sir Robert Walpole will have in- 
fluence enough to ward off the attacks of Opposition. I entreat 
your Royal Highness therefore to use every exertion to accelerate 
this business, for the dread of its failure deprives me of my rest, 
and unfits me for action at the time when it is most wanted. I 
am out of all patience at the old notions and common-places in- 
troduced into my instructions from home, at a moment when 
every thing depends on promptitude and on the confidence re- 
posed in a person on the spot. It is folly to attempt reasoning on 
things at a distance. Mitte sapientem et nihil dicas.’ | 


At last, after much consultation, the Dutch government 
signed the treaty in the beginning of January 1717, equally 
to the satisfaction of George I. and of Dubois. The Abbé 
waited on his Majesty when returning through Holland, and 
was admitted to familiar conversation with him on public and 

rivate affairs; a point deserving of notice, because the 
steady solicitude of Dubois to cultivate a friendly understand- 
ing with England was a principal cause of his future elevation. 
No measure could have influenced more materially the tran- 
quillity of Europe than the conclusion of this treaty at the 
time in question. It prevented the extension of the alarming 
hostilities concerted by Alberoni, and paved the way for a 
cordiality between the two greatest powers in Europe, which 
lasted, with very little interruption, until the end of the 
ministry of Cardinal Fleury; when the tempting prospect 
opened to French ambition by the disordered state of Ger- 
many prompted Louis XV., in an evil hour, to send his 
armies across the Rhine. 

In return for his diplomatic exertions, Dubois was ap- 
pointed, in September 1718, to the station of secretary of 
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state for’ foreign’ affairs; and Mr. Craggs, then one of our 
secretaries of state, lost no time in congratulating him on 
his elevation. 


‘ 29th September 1718. 

*'« The king received yesterday the news of your appoint- 
ment, and orders me to send you his immediate congratulations. 
He considers it.as the best intelligence that has reathed him for 
along time ; and he is now satisfied that no one will have the 
power of interrupting the cordiality in which .he desires to live 
with the Regent. In return, we are in hopes that his Royal 
spy will now have very little trouble from the opposing part 
in France, since the two kingdoms will be ruled with as much 
concurrence of object as if governed by the same ministers. 
Rumours may go abroad, but to our ears they will be like the 
noise of distant waves to seamen in a safe harbour.” ’ 


_Dubois was scarcely placed in his new station when he had 
the good fortune to discover the dangerous “intrigues of the 
Spanish ambassador, Cellamare, against the Regent. The 
consequence was a cordial concurrence with England against 
Alberoni, a declaration of war from France against Spain, 
and a suspension of that family-alliance which it had cost so 
much blood and treasure to establish under Louis XIV. The 
important services rendered by the new secretary, and the 
speedy overthrow of the alarming designs of <Alberoni, had 
the effect of fixing Dubois firmly in his post: but they could 
not satisfy his ambition, which was as ardent in his 64th 
year in pursuit of new offices and power, as if he had the 
career of a long life before him. 

The French nation was at this time divided into two parties 
by the religious quarrels about the constitution Unigenitus. 
The party called Jansenists ventured to oppose the pre- 
tensions of the court of Rome, and to assert the independence 
of’ the Gallican church; while the Molinists held a contrary 
course, supported by the majority of strict religionists, and 
by the veneration inspired by the memory of Louis XIV. 
It was curious to see Dubois, a stranger to controversial 
learning, and, as it was generally supposed, to religion of 
any kind, embrace a party with all the ardour of an enthu- 
siast: but he felt that his influence at court would be greatly 
increased by clerical honours; and he lost no time in joining 
the side from which they were to be expected. He aimed at 
nothing less than the rank of Cardinal ;— Zin the pursuit of 
which he was doomed to experience many more mortifications 


and delays than had attended the negotiation of the triple 
alliance. Half of the publication before us is filled with an 
aecount of the various engines that were set at work, and the 
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endless obstacles that were encountered, during the three 
years in which this affair was in agitation. At one time, we 
have the strange spectacle of the British cabinet effectually, 
interesting itself in the disposal of a catholic dignity, viz. 
the gift of the Archbishopric of Cambray to the Abbé Dubois, 


. which was bestowed on him in the year 1720; at another, 


we see the interference of the Emperor and the King of Spain 
obtained for the man who had been most active in thwarti 
their favourite views; while, to crown the whole, the Pre- 
tender, at that time residing at Rome, is induced by pecu- 
niary grants from France, first to use his utmost influence 
for Dubois, and afterward to take the strictest care to conceal 
it from the world lest his co-operation should reach the ears 
of George I. Various reasons concurred to cause this delay 
at the court of Rome. The low origin of Dubois, his bad 
morals, his apparent dereliction of the clerical profession, 
and still more the points successively attained by keeping a 
person of his influence in a state of expectation, all tended to 
retard the much coveted distinction. In the long dispatches 
passing between Paris and Rome on this subject, we find 
Dubois’ agent writing in a mysterious language, and de- 
signating him (vol.i. p. 290.) by the name of Madame de 
Gadagne ; until the post-master-general, who, it seems, in 
those days as since under Bonaparte, had no scruple in openin 
dispatches, judged it his duty to apprize the Regent of this 
suspicious denomination. After this disclosure, Dubois writes 
thus to his correspondent : 


‘ I hope that your next will contain an apology to me for 
a up this business without the permission of the Regent, and 
in defiance of my express prohibition. In the sequel, you will 
write either on the plan of concealment hitherto practised, or 
in plain terms, whatever you wish his Royal Highness to know 
of the progress of the business. As for the circumstances which 
it would not be proper for his Highness to know, do not entrust 
them to the post, but reserve them scrupulously for a private 
opportunity.’ 

In the farther progress of this negotiation, we find the 
agent of Dubois pointing out to him (vol. ii. p. 7, 8,) the 
diplomatic measures to be taken at an expected congress; 
with the view of preserving to the Pope the territory claimed 
by the crown of Naples. This grave advice is followed by 
a curious recommendation. Fhe second means of quick- 
ening this business is to send off, on receipt of this letter, a 
messenger with a present of books for his Holiness. Fifty 
guineas expended in this way might do much: but you would 
have to send them by the way of Germany, lest the fumi- 
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ation practised on account of the plague in the direction of 
Parscilles should spoil their appearance.” — A subsequent 
letter from Dubois mentioned the necessity of adopting more 
urgent language towards his Holiness. ‘As it is important 
that the Pope should come to a determination, and fulfil his 
promise before the expected discussion at the Congress, you 
must not hesitate in using towards Clement XI., on the first 
opportunity, that peremptory language without which he 
neyer seems to form a decision.’ ‘This letter was scarcely 
dispatched when the Pope terminated his earthly career, and 
Dybois received the following lines from his ever vigilant 
correspondent: 

‘ * T was in hopes of having the Pope persuaded to take zn his 
last moments the step which we wished ; and I must acknowlege that 
Cardinal Albani, grieved as he was at his uncle’s sufferings, kept hig 
eye steadily on him with a view to the opportunity of obtaining this 
favour: but his Holiness remained in a state of delirium. The 
grand point now is to form a proper bargain with the man to 
whom we are to give our interest in the election, and to make 
your promotion a preliminary condition.” ’ 


he bargain was made in the way proposed; and the new 
Pope, Innocent XIII., was pledged by a written promise in 
fayour of Dubois. Still, obstacles occurred from such a 
variety of quarters, that it was whimsically said that both 
yirtue and vice had conspired against the long desired honour, 
hegotiation continued until the autumn of 1721, when 
the failure of Law’s projects threw the French finances into 
the. utmost disorder, and deprived the government even of 
the funds necessary for the payment of the troops. Der zs, 
however, prosecuted his favourite scheme, and forwarded to 
Rome a sum raised with great difficulty on his personal 
security. He wrote thus to his agent, the Cardinal de 
Rohan : 
‘ Paris, 23d July 1721. 
¢ I send you a bill of exchange for 10,000 pistoles,’ (about 
5oool. sterling,) ‘a sum at present worth at Paris as much as 
100,000 six months ago. I borrowed this money on my private 
account ; to have applied to the Regent would merely have been 
to open his veins without obtaining a drop of blood. We have 
fallen into the dreadful extremity predicted by our financial 
prophets, in which we are without money even for the most 
urgent demands. I must entreat you, therefore, to appropriate 
this sum only in the event of one of two cases; the first, to fulfill 
engagements contracted for a favour done and not to do; the 
second, to meet your personal wants.’ 


The time, however, was now come when disappointment 
and doubt were to cease: and the next intelligence from nape 
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notified the nomination of Dubois to the rank of Cardinal.: 
Still, the impossibility of satisfying an ambitious mind was 
never more strikingly exemplified than in his case. All 
the dignities hitherto attained were valuable in his eyes only 
as far as they conduced to his farther elevation. His next 
object was to be declared prime-minister of France; an a 
pointment which the Duke of Orleans well knew would excite 
the discontent of almost all the grandees about the court. 
Nevertheless, Dubois had by this time obtained an almost un- 
controuled ascendancy over the Regent, who was desirous of 
enjoying the consequence attached to his high station without 
the fatigue attendant on business; and it is said, likewise, 
that the Duke, seeing the time of the King’s majority ap- 
proach, was not sorry to have in the case of Dubois a precedent 
for governing the kingdom under the title of prime-minister ; 
which it would suit him to assume after the expiration of his 
office of Regent. Be this as it may, whether the Duke acted 
from calculation or from facility, Dubois was gratified in his 
wish, and was declared prime-minister in August 1722; 
after having succeeded in removing trom the Regent’s pre- 
sence (vol. ii. p. 236.) the representatives of the greatest 
families in the kingdom. One of these, the Duke de Noailles, 
happened to meet Dubois when the latter was on his way to 
take his seat in council in precedence of the peers, and im- 
mediately after the princes of the blood: “ This day,” said he 
to Dubois, “ will be noted in our history; it is the day on 
which you, Sir, take your seat in the council, and the 
grandees chuse to abandon theirs.” His power with the 
Regent was such as to accomplish the exclusion not only of 
political rivals, but of those associates of the Duke’s convivial 
hours whom he suspected of a disposition to make unfavour- . 
able insinuations concerning him. , These changes were 
generally preceded by Memorials to the Regent, dictated by 
the Cardinal himself, in which it is amusing to see (vol. il. 
p- 277.) this notorious delinquent recommending himself for 
his réputation de bonne foi and his services in the cause of 
religion. 
y oe notable circumstance in these epistolary docu- 
ments is the ardour with which this veteran politician was 
always Forewing some new object. He now fixed his attention 
on the young king, with as much eagerness as if his time of » 
life had justified the hope of remaining the permanent minis- 
ter of that prince; and we find him writing as follows to 
Destouches, the chargé d'affaires for France in England. 
‘ 3d Oct. 1723. 
‘I must beg of you to employ an intelligent friend to look out 
a number of curiosities from India and other foreign parts, — 
et 
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ther natural or in workmanship, the cheap as well as the — 
OF these you will form lists, and transmit them to me regularly 
from week to week, as your information comes in. You will please 
to make a point of employing some person to do the same with 
regard to articles of jewellery, remarkable watches, and other 
curiosities manufactured in London, noting carefully the price of 
each. You will do the same as to prints; I wish to make'a 
large collection of those which exhibit dresses of ceremony; viz. 
those of kings, queens, knights of different orders, noblemen, 
ot oe and even country-people. You will get them coloured 
in London, if the art of colouring be well understood there. You 
will not, however, make purchases till you have transmitted the 
lists. — My object in all this is partly to have whatever I may want 
in this way in my own possession, but more particularly to com- 
mand the means of ordering from time to time things likely to be 
reeable to the young king, worthy of his notice, and suitable to 
his age, that I may have it in my power to please him (luz faire 
ma cour) by making daily presents.’ 

Dubois was not, however, destined to a long enjoyment of 
his last elevation. His constitution is said to have been 
injured by the effects of early intemperance, and must certainly 
have received rude shocks in the political ferment of his later 
years. Some feverish attacks (vol. ii. p.68.) awakened the 
attention of those calculators who watch, with so keen an eye, 
the prospect of a political change, but did not induce Dubois 
to take any effectual measures for preserving his health. He 
had even the imprudence to appear in the beginning of 1723 on 
horseback at a review of the household-troops, but was soon 
obliged to dismount in great pain. On being carried home, 
his surgeon declared that the motion of the horse had burst an 
inactnal abscess, and that an immediate severe operation was 
necessary to prevent mortification. The Cardinal, though 
said to have been at all times extremely afraid of dying, in- 
sisted that the operation was unnecessary, and, on being 
pressed to it by the Regent, is reported to have answered, 
‘¢ Monseigneur, je n’ai point de courage contre les douleurs du 
corps.” ‘The Duke’s sympathy, however, was only apparent, 
if we may believe the saying attributed to him on the next day, 
-on the appearance of stormy weather, “ Voila un temps qui, je 
Pespére, fera partir mon dréle.” Certain it is that the Cardinal 
died on the following morning, 1oth August 1723, aged 67; 
and that the Duke eet no time in procuring for himself the 
appointment of prime-minister to Louis XV. in the room of 
Dubois, and in writing to his former associates to return to 
-his conviviality, now that the cause of their removal was no 
-more. . “* Morte la béte, mort le venin,” were the expressions 
which he used in writing: but, on meeting them, he dis- 
meet . couraged 
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-couraged all allusion to the influence of his late» favourite; 
by saying, as he shook them by the hand, “ Par vivis, requies 
defunctis.” 

_».The Cardinal is understood to have left property to the 
amount of 100,000l. sterling, which went to an only brother, 
and afforded an ample fund for the performance of the solemn 
services enjoined by the Catholic religion for the repose of his 
soul. The person appointed to write his epitaph had a puz- 
zling task, but acquitted himself adroitly. Having reca- 
nitulated all his titles, spiritual and temporal, he added, 
«¢ Solidiora et stabiliora bona, Viator, mortuo precare.” His 
memory was too little respected to make it advisable for the 
Regent to permit the delivery of any funeral oration. In fact, 
Paris was on this occasion over-run with those epigrams and 
licentious couplets, which were so highly in vogue in that era 
of looseness and frivolity. The indifference of Dubois’ moral 
character had the effect of making certain writers, particularly 
the Duke de St. Semon, represent him as a mere intriguer, and 
incapable of serious application to business: but a different 
testimony is given by Marshal Villars, and other memoir- 
writers of the time; whose declaration is sufficiently sub- 


stantiated by collateral evidence to place its accuracy beyond 
doubt. 


« Dubois,” says the Duke de St. Simon, “ was a little man, thin 
and slender, with a visage like that of a pole-cat. All the vices, 
falsehood, avarice, debauchery, ambition, and adulation, seemed 
to contend in him for the mastery. He carried falsehood so far as 
to persist in tnblushing denials even when detected in the act. 
Notwithstanding a habit of stammering, his conversation was in- 
structive, animated, and insinuating; and it would have made™ 
him an object of attraction, had not all this been obscured by a 
cloud of deceit, which seemed to exhale from him at every pore, 
and made people afraid even of his gaiety.” ’ 

* This portrait may be overcharged: but no description 
could well exceed with regard to the excesses of passion to 
which he occasionally gave way. He was sometimes seen to 
run up and down his room, striking the furniture with his 
hands, and tearing the tapestry from the wall. Notwith- 
standing the great extent of his occupations, he aimed at per- 
sonally superintending a variety of minute departments. He 
marked, on a paper which he intitled Journal de sén 
Eminence, the method which he had prescribed to himself for 
the employment of every day in the week; and of this paper 
one copy was stuck against the bottom of his bed, and an- 
other near the chimney of his cabinet. His labours regularly 
began ‘at five o’clock in the morning; and, after an interrup- 
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tion of a couple of hours (from one o’clock to three) for 
dinner and conversation, they. were resumed, and lasted till 
seven in the evening. His habits, with respect to the table, 
wéré very sparing: but in pleasures of another kind the 
Gase is’ reported to have been different. He had grossly 
abused his' influence with the Regent, by accumulating a 
variety of clerical benefices in addition to the high dignity of 
the Archbishopric of Cambray: but the charge of receiving @ 
pension from England,'which the credulity of some writers has 
asserted to amount to 40,0001. sterling per annum, appears to 
be wholly without foundation. He was not indifferent to 
literary honours, being a member of the principal Academies, 
aiid acquainted with several eminent writers, particularly 
Fontenelle : to whom he took occasion to say, at the time of 
his greatest elevation, ‘ Could I have my wish, I would live 
in'a' fifth story, with a gouvernante and an income of 60). a 


‘ae 2? 


year. | 
The editor of this work has acquitted himself extremely 
well in his introduction, and in the notes subjoined to the first 
volume; and it is therefore the more extraordinary that: he 
has trespassed in other respects, particularly in omitting a 
table of contents, or index, and in failing to connect the dif- 
ferent divisions of the correspondence by explanatory noticés. 
We Have, for exainple, no’ acount (vol. i: p. 243.) of events 
dttihg the eighteén'months in 1717 and'1718 which elapsed 
Kéetween the signature’ of the triple alliance and the appoint- 
ment of Dubois to the secretaryship of foreign affairs. Similar 
chasms and abrupt transitions occur in other parts; so that, 
while we willingly bear testimony to the authenticity of the 
materials, and to the judgment discovered in the political re- 
marks: of’ M: pr SEVELINGES, we must express our disappoint+ 
ment at his want of care and arrarigement in the capacity of 
an-editor. On the whole, however, this is a publication of 
considerable interest to different classes of readers;— to the 
student of history, as affording an illustration of several obscure 
passages in the beginning of the last century; and to the 
philosophic observer, as displaying the restlessness of the 
mind under circumstances which are usually supposed to 
bring with them the means of gratifying all our desires. 
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Arr. II. L’ Egypte sous les Pharaons, &c.; i.e. Egypt under the 
Pharaohs; or Inquiries respecting the Geography, Religion, 
Language, Writings, and History of Egypt, previously to the 

_ Invasion of Cambyses.. By M. CHAMPOLLIoN, jun. 2 Vols. 
8vo. Paris, De Bure. Imported by De Boffe. Price 11. 48. 


Gypr lias always been a favourite topic in French: litéras 

ture. The unsuccessful expedition of Louis EX. in 1248 
has long associated the territory in'the minds of Frenchmen 
with the memory of national exertions; and has permanently 
created a’ curiosity about its fortunes and a desire for its do- 
minion: Perhaps it would: be well for Europe if thé French 
were’ suffered’ to acquire the country: since the destructive 
character of the climate would render it an efficacious drain 
for the superfluous young men'of France, who: otherwise’ be- 
come troublesome neighbours; and: the sympathetic licen- 
tiousness of French and Xgyptian manners: would fatilitate 
an amalgamation of the people, that might be favourable to the 
re-civilization of an‘important corner of Africa. 

Concerning the early history of Aégypt, nothing is distincttly 
known: it has never been critically investigated: no one: ju» 
dicious commentator has hitherto ‘surveyed, appreciated; and 
arranged the scattered particles of information. The Alexs 
andrian antiquaries: found in: the archives of the provincial 
temples of Aégypt some lists-of judges, or suffetes, who had 
superintended particular districts ;\ and they published: these 
catalogues of names, disfigured by Greek orthography;: not 
as lists of cotemporary heptarchs who preceded’ (2' Kings; 
vii. 6.) the consolidation of Aégypt,. or who governed: it as 
local viceroys, but'as the muster-roll of successive dynasties, 
who are unwarrantably supposed to’ have been kings of the 
country at a period at which it-can have had-only crocodiles 
for’ inhabitants. The writings of Syncellus; Eusebius, and 
Africanus; are not' the proper! sources of primzeval: history’ 
which car¥' be inferred only from:the Jewish Scriptures, from 
Herodotus, and from some passages’of Josephus; such as-that — 
in the controversy with Apion, where heextracts the testim 
of Manetho, or earlier writersi: Nor can’these authoritiesbe 
reconciled without careful comparison ‘and ’'bold ‘conjecture; 

The‘oldest document extant respecting ‘Aigyptian history: is 
the Memoir of the House of Joseph contained. in the book of 
Genesis; extending, with the exception of the thirty-sixth 
chapter, from’ the twenty+seventh’ verse’ of theeleventh chapter 
to the end of the-book. ‘The’ German’ Scripture«critics’ have 
considered it as highly'probable that this memoir was composed 
by Joseph’ himself, with. the ieee: ~ 
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derived from Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob: but it throws little 
other light on A%gyptian history, prior to the admirable ad- 
ministration of Joseph, than that the country was governed 

Pharaohs, or kings, whose revenue consisted of a tythe in 
kind, which enabled them to store up corn against times of 
dearth. A great portion of this hoarded produce appears 
to have been employed in feeding sacred animals; or, as we 
should express it, was thrown away to the crocodiles and cattle, 
when it began to grow musty: but much use was also made 
of it in feeding persons employed (Numbers, xi. 5.) about 
public works; and, concerning one of the pyramids, it was 
recorded how many carrots and onions had been distributed 
among the workmen engaged in its construction. This is 
the great secret of Aigyptian art and superstition, that the 
public revenue was hoarded in treasure-cities, (Exodus, i. 11.) 
and could only be employed in feeding human labourers, or 
animal-divinities. The priests were the store-keepers and 
tax-gatherers of an excise on produce. Antient historians 
class all public institutions under the name of religion, and 
call those regulations superstitious, of which they did not per- 
ceive the utility or the necessary connection. It does not 
appear that Aigypt was polytheistic in the time of Joseph : on 
the contrary,. he marries, at the recommendation of the so- 
vereign, the daughter of the priest at On. Now the priest at 
On, as we know from the history of Jethro, and from the 
testimony of Isaiah, was a worshipper of Jehovah; a mono- 
theist, not a polytheist. Hence it may be inferred that the 
early Pharaohs, called by Herodotus Menes, Nitocris, and 
Meeris, were of the same religion with Moses. 

Herodotus states that, after Mceris, (Euterpe 101.) who 
built a new porch to the temple of Vulcan, and who also 
erected vast pyramids, flourished Sesostris. ‘ This Sesostris,” 
continues Herodotus (ii. 102.) ‘ as the priests tell us, was the 
first who, in long boats, sallied from the Arabic gulf to 
overturn the settlers on the Red Sea. Proceeding farther, he 
came to a frith, which was not navigable on account of its 
shallows. Thence returning to cm, according to the 
records of the priests, and raising a numerous army, he over- 

read the continent, and overturned all the impeding nations. 
Among those whom he found brave and desirous of liberty, 
he set up pillars, indicating by letters his name and country, 
and how he had subverted them by power: but, when he took 
their towns without resistance, he made similar inscriptions 
on the pillars, with the addition of the sexual parts of a 
woman to indicate their cowardice. In the Syrian Palestine, 


I myself (affirms Herodotus, ii. 106.) have seen some of one 
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pillars extant, inscribed with letters, and with the effemin&te 
emblem.” Herodotus proceeds to say that Sesostris passed 
from Syria into Europe, subduing Scythians and ‘Thracians ; 
and that he left a colony on the river Phasis. The Aigyptians 
maintain, he adds, that the Colchians descend from these troops 
of Sesostris; which is the more credible because they hstve 
black complexions and woolly hair, and practise cireumcision, 
a rite which is peculiar to the Colchians, Aigyptians, and 
“Ethiopians. (Euterpe 108.) “ Sesostris, being returned into 
Egypt, made this use of his captives; they were obliged to 
drag stones of immense length for the temple of Vulcan, and 
were compelled to dig at those ditches with which, Agypt is 
intersected. Thus was Aigypt regularly divided, and a square 
plot of ground was assigned by the king to each Aigyptian ; 
a semen was imposed to be paid yearly; and, if any person 
suffered by the falling short of the inundation of the Nile, he 
might certify it to the king, and the king sent commissioners 
to measure the dry land, and to abate the tax on it: hence 
arose geometry. Only this king could master Aithiopia. He 
left a monument before the temple of Vulcan, two stone 
statues of thirty cubits.” 

If Herodotus was a credulous historian, he is always a 
faithful reporter; and his opportunities of information were 
comprehensive, having travelled into Aigypt and Syria, and 
consulted on the spot the archives of several temples. It ‘is 
the opinion of Michaelis that by Vulcan Herodotus means 
Jehovah. He calls (ii. 141.) Sethos, or Hezekiah, a 
priest of Vulcan. Vulcan was the god of fire; and Hero- 
dotus, in common with other heathens, supposed that the 
shekinah, or holy fire, which in the temples of Jehovah was 
kept burning on the altar, was the proper and real object of 
adoration. Phtha, whence the Greek Hefaistos, was one 
of the names given by the Atgyptian monotheists to deity. 

Diodorus Siculus (i. 34.) states that Sesostris was also 
called ‘Sesosis; that he was educated with others of his 
own age to military exercises, and was sent by his sovereign 
with an army into Arabia; that he was distinguished for an 
hereditary piety to Vulcan; that he divided his country into 
nomes, or tribes, or provinces; that he made an expedition 
into Libya, and then into Aithiopia; and that at length; he 
undertook the conquest of Asia and of the world. Diodorus 
makes these conquests extend to the Tanais and the : 
and from Babylon his Sesostris brings captives, who found 
the Babylon of the Aigyptians, build temples without number, 
dig canals and reservoirs, and fortify AXgypt against the 
Syrians and Arabs. When he was at his brother’s house,jan 
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attempt was made to destroy it by fire; and Sesostris com- 
memorated his escape by erecting statues ‘before the temple of 
Vulcan at Memphis. 

This account of Diodorus is partly transcribed from He- 
rodotus, and partly derived, it should seem, from Ctesias; 
who is quoted (i. 36.), and to whom the marvellous parti- 
eulars apparently belong. ‘There was a Ctesias of Cnidus, 
captured by the Persians, who became physician to Artaxerxes 
Memnon; and, about the time of Alexander’s expedition into 
Asia, a work was circulated under his name, of which Photius 
has preserved some extracts, but which appears to have been 
an European forgery. Diodorus himself lived too late to be 
an authority; and his want of criticism saps the trustworth- 
iness even of the testimony which he merely repeats. 

After having poner vs we and combined these two statements, 
and dismissed “all that is marvellous, inconsistent, or otherwise 
improbable, it may be presumed that the origin of Sesostris, 
or Sesosis, was on the eastern bank of the Nile, which was 
called the land of Goshen, and near Memphis, as his brother 
resided there; that he passed the Red Sea, explored its farther 
coast, returned among his own people, and at the head of an 
army of rebel-slaves (yAlyopevos meph THS éAgudepins) conquered 
Palestine, and divided his jurisdiction into nomes, or tribes; 
that he set up pillars in memory of his success, which remained 
when Herodotus travelled; and that he was distinguished for 
piety to Vulcan, and for a long reign. 

It is remarkable that all these particulars should be true of 
the Jewish chieftain Joshua. In concert with Caleb, (Num- 
bers, xiv. 6.) he went to explore those countries beyond the 
Red Sea, to the conquest of which he guided his followers; 
he divided his conquests with geographical superstition 
(Joshua, xviii. 10.) into nomes or tribes; and pillars, those 
probably which Herodotus saw, were erected by him (Joshua, 
vi. 20.) in Gilgal. As these coincidences of adventure are too 
numerous, too peculiar, and of too extraordinary a kind, to 
have befallen several individuals, it is most rational to suppose 
that the history of Joshua is the basis of all that has been re- 
lated concerning Sesostris; and the reputation of his victories 
might easily travel to Greece in such a form as to give rise 
to the extant exaggerated accounts. If this be admitted, it 
will follow that the Meeris of Herodotus, who was the imme- 
diate predecessor of Sesostris, was cotemporary with Moses ; 
that the Nitocris of Herodotus, the Amesses of Manetho, 
flourished during the two generations which intervened be- 
tween Joseph and Moses, and was consequently a sister of the 
Pharaoh who knew not Joseph; and that the Meines of He- 
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rodotus (or,,as Diodorus Siculus calls him, Mneves,) was 
the patron of Joseph. Thus it appears that the earliest testi- 
mony, which Herodotus could procure concerning Aigypt, 
reaches only and exactly as far back as the memoir of the 
house of Joseph which is included in the book of Genesis. 
These oldest records of the human race ought to be received 
and held sacred in all nations. 

To Sesostris, Herodotus assigns as a successor Pheron; 
then Proteus; and then Rhampsinitus: after which comes a 
government by twelve judges, whose names are perhaps pre- 
viously recorded as if they had been successive sovereigns. All 
the information of Herodotus concerning this period seems to 
respect exclusively the eastern bank of the Nile; and to include 
the rulers of Palestine, or the shepherd-kings, among Aigyp- 
tian dynasties. As English towns or parishes once kept at the 
public expence a town-bull; so, at the Aigyptian temples, 
certain choice animals were fed out of the public granaries for 
the purpose of breeding: but this cattle-worship, as it is 
called, implies no stupid idolatry of the beast, nor does it prove 
the polytheism of the votaries. In the temples of Serapis, 
which were unquestionably monotheistic, the bull Apis was re- 
gularly fed. If we omit in the Jewish religion those parts which 
the Jews acquired during their Babylonish captivity, — the 
hatred of images and the doctrine of a future state, — a more 
exact idea will be attained of the early religion of Aigypt than 
that which at present prevails. Astronomical emblems and 
zodiacal signs have repeatedly been mistaken for pagan divi- 
nities; and phallos-worship, however coarsely idolatrous, is 
rather allegorical than polytheistic. 

The eastern bank of the Nile was originally governed 
patriarchally, by heads of clans called judges, sometimes 
more and sometimes less numerous. Psammitichus is stated 
(Euterpe 152.) to have consolidated twelve of these jurisdic- 
tions, like the Saul of the Israelites, and to have bequeathed 
them to his son Necho. He was succeeded by Psammis, and 
next by Apries. These Pharaohs are mentioned in the Jewish 
Scriptures by the names So, Necho, and Hophra. The do- 
mination over the western bank of the Nile seems to have 
begun in Upper Aigypt, and with the accession of Psammi- 
tichus, and to have descended the stream progressively. ‘The 
rebellious usurpation of Amasis, who was secretly supported 
by the Persians, and the subsequent invasion of Cambyses, re- 
duced Aigypt to a Persian province. Of the condition of the 
country under the Babylonian emperors, no very clear idea 
can be drawn from the Greek writers: but the administration 
seems to have been vested in an hereditary aristocracy of 
priests. 
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The work before us is exclusively devoted to the Augpyt of 
the Pharaohs; and the two preliminary volumes of it which 
have at present reached us are confined to the topography of the 
country. Itis an Ai’gyptian geography of Aigypt, which did 
not before exist, because we have been accustomed to use Greek, 
Latin, and Arabic names of places, sometimes translated and 
sometimes corrupted fom the Coptic ; native or antient names, 
but differing so widely from each other, and from local usage, 
that a polygot-map becomes necessary to understand the 
traveller or the historian. 

The Copts were an AXthiopic people, who descended the 
Nile, and colonized the borders of the inundated valley; they 
form the original central population of AZgypt: phallos- 
be sr and circumcision were hereditary rights among them. 
The shepherd-clans, who roved about the land of Goshen, 
may have planted their Mesopotamian language even in the 
temples of Memphis; and the Greek settlers from the Medi- 
terranean may have accustomed the entire Delta to an 
European idiom: but the properly Aigyptian nation is that 
which Spoke the dialect still retained in Upper A‘gypt, and 
called Coptic. A curious book on this language was pub- 
lished by M. Quatremere at Paris in 1808, intitled “ Ré- 
cherches sur la Langue et la Littérature de ? Egypte :” which 
may be considered as having shewn the radical identity 
of the extant Coptic with the primeval language of the 
antient Avgyptians. 
~ It is to the re-establishment of the Coptic names of towns, 
nomes, sovereigns, and divinities, that M. CHAMPOLLION prin- 
cipally directs his attention. He observes, in his introduction, 
that Herodotus and Strabo often translate into Greek the 
ye names of towns, as Hasumroass, Epunomodss, Tnaeucios, 
and KpoxodeiAwvroris, which occur in the historian; or 
AgpodirnomoAss and Tavoomoass, which occur in the ae: 
but these last two places are called in Herodotus by their 
Egyptian names, Xenpss and AbepBnxis, which are corrup- 
tions of the Coptic Chmim and Athor-Baki. These transla- 
tions have had the pernicious effect of occasioning AXgyptian 
denominations for the powers and attributes of nature to be 
confounded with Greek deities. — The author examines the 
Ocdipus /Egyptiacus of Kircher, and dismisses it with consi- 
derable scorn, as a work not bottomed on sound Coptic 
erudition. For instance, the word Pitabir, which Kircher 
gives in Coptic letters as equivalent to the Greek word nome, 
or shire, does not exist in the Coptic tongue, and is a mere 
congregration of letters imagined by Kircher ; and Ptosch, in 


_~the present author’s opinion, is the word on which Karcher 


should 
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should have fixed. _ Many similar mistakes in etymology are 
indicated : but, still, Kircher had the merit of opening the 
way to Atgyptian literature by his Lingua Aigyptiaca resti- 
tuta, printed at Rome in 1643. He found a worthy and 
learned successor in Father Bonjour, who printed at Rome in 
1699 ameritorious “ Ezercitatio in Monumenta Coptica, seu 
LEgyptiaca, Bibliotheca Vaticane.”— Jablonski, whose Pantheon 
«pe was published at Frankfort on the Oder in 1750, 
is also supposed to have rendered great services to our know- 
lege of Coptic antiquity: but here, again, M. CuaMPoLiion 
finds much room for criticism, for contradiction, for doubt, and 
for imputations of etymological error and injudicious inference. 
Rossi, whose Etymologie Aigyptiace, Rome, 1808, yet enjoy 
a fading reputation, has increased the mass of circulating 
blunders, by trying to assign an Arabic origin to Coptic 
words. In short, the whole field of AXgyptian antiquity still 
requires an explorer, and a guide; a great revoluticn awaits 
the entire theory of Aigyptian archeology. 

The author’s attention to this branch of literature was first 
announced in the excellent dissertation of Silvestre de Sacy, 
‘* Lettre au Sujet de VInscription Egyptienne de Rosette, 
1802:” M.de Sacy having detected in that inscription the 
Coptic words Chemi Aigypt, Phouro king, Nierpheouz temples, 
Web priest; and M.Cuampo.uion those of Zwed priestess, 
Ep tribute, Mes begotten, and Annouti divine. Under the 
protection of a master so advantageously known by the com- 
prehensive curiosity and judicious penetration of his re- 
searches, it is natural to expect a disciple of no ordina 
endowments; and M. CuaMpo.tion has not rendered a slight 
or a transient service to the classical antiquary. 

The manuscripts consulted by him for this geographieal voca- 
bulary of AZgypt are considerable in number. The martyrdom 
of Saint Apa-Ari, the martyrdom of Peter Bishop of Rakoti, 
the Historia Lausiaca, a Coptic dictionary at Saint-Germain, 
a second manuscript of the same kind in the Theban dialect, 
arid those in the library of the Chevalier Nanz of Venice, 
have severally furnished tributary elucidations, and have 
assisted in preparing this critical polyglot-gazetteer. Several 
names employed in the classic writers assume in this author’s 
orthograpgy a wholly new character. Epyyomodss becomes 
Ptimenhér in one place, and Sahmoun in another; which 
variations are learnedly explained ; and indeed his commen- 
tary is truly essential to a right understanding of the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin writers who have treated concerning Agypt. 
The Coptic alphabet has thirty-one characters: of which 
eighteen are alphabetic signs common to the Greek and Coptic 
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languages; six are Greek letters, not originally known to the 
Aigyptians, and occurring only in words of Greek or Latin 
origin; and seven belonged to the antient Aigyptian alpha- 
bet, and had no equivalent representative in the Greek cata- 
logue of letters. 

Chapter the first treats of the natural and political divisions 
of Egypt. The Red Seais called in Coptic Phiom anscharz, 


- which Jablonski translates *“ the sea of reeds:” but it is here 


contended that the words signify the Hed Sea, and that we 
actually translate the primaval name. — Chap. ii. compares 
the several names of the country. ‘The word gypt seems to 
be of Greek origin, and to signify estuary of the Copts; the 
Hebrew denomination was Missraim ; and the native design- 
ation Chemi. ‘The name Hephaistia, or the land of Phtha, 
whom the Greeks mistook for their Vulcan, was also a favourite 
poetic epithet. — Chap. iii. treats of the Nile, and here a 
proper attention is shewn to the comments of Rennell on the 
expeditions patronized by the African Society. The Nile is 
called OQxeavys in Diodorus Siculus: but M. Cuampo.iion 
would read OQxeauys, and derive the word from the Coptic 
Oukame, black, — the Black River; and in fact its mud is 
remarkably black. It was called Jaro, or the river, by the 
natives: but the meaning of the word Nile is not satisfac- 
torily ascertained: probably the name has descended from 
Abyssinia downwards. When the Nile begins to overflow, 
mice, rats, and similar animals, which breed in corn-fields, fly 
before the inundation towards the mounds on which store- 
houses and barns are erected; and hence arises the necessity 
of keeping numerous cats to destroy the intrusive vermin. 
This having formerly been done by public authority, and the 
lives of cats protected by law during the season in which they 
are apparently superfluous, the Aigyptians have been accused 
of cat-worship. 

Upper Aigypt is the subject of the fourth chaper. The 
Copts called it Maris, or south land. Herodotus names the 
two mountains, between which the Nile enters /Kgypt, 
(Euterpe 28.) Cropht and Mophi, which words are 
explained to mean in Coptic the dad and the good ; probably 
because the navigation is safer on the side of Mophi. The 
crocodile is called Amsah in Coptic; whence perhaps the 
female proper name Amesses. Tachamsah is the city of 
crocodiles, called ‘Tachompsos by Herodotus. Apollinopolis 
is here said to be the modern Atbo, or Edfou: the remark- 
able monuments of this place attest its antient splendour. 
Chnubis, which is the name of a city, as well as of the god 
adored there, is here supposed to signify the good intelligence, or 
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the golden. It is in either case, seemingly, an epithet of 
the sun, and not descriptive of any peculiar deity, as we 
conceive Anubis to be. Ammon, again, signifies the light, 
and is only a varied denomination of their one supreme God, 
worshipped under the emblems of fire, light, the sun, and 
the creative organs. In the account of Thebes, or Tapé, a 
temple of Pan or Ammon is described, in which this divinity 
is represented under the form of the Greek Priapus, In the 
account of Sais, it is observed that Neith, or Naet, mistaken 
by the Greeks for Minerva, is an epithet signifying the 
benevolent, and possibly designates those temples of the 
monotheists in which sick women were attended by a medical 
priesthood. Rome had a temple of Minerva medica. An 
important correction of D’Anville occurs at p. 245., relative to 
the situation of Bopos. 

A second section of this chapter treats of Middle Aigypt. 
Lycopolis becomes the city of jackals, which was one of the 
sacred animals, or creatures whose lives were protected by 
law for purposes of public utility. At Oxyrynchus, and at 
Latopolis, the facts are established that the Greeks mistook 
for fish-worship a certain attention to the nilometers; and 
that in both these places the great Pan, the soul of the whole, 
the universally vivifying intelligence, was really adored. At 
Nilopolis, it is maintained that Osiris was the Nile; and that 
the worship, as it is called, given to the river, is rather the 
practical attention required of the priesthood to define and to 
promote the distribution of its waters. Respecting lake 
Meeris, M. Cuampo..ion observes that its desiccation, not 
its formation, seems to be the work of art. Concerning 
Memphis, curious extracts are given from De Sacy’s trans- 
lation of Abd-Allatif. 

A third section of this chapter treats of the Thebais, and 
gives a list of the thirty-six nomes into which the author 
presumes the Aigypt of the Pharaohs to have been divided. 

With the second volume begins the fifth chapter, which is 
assigned to Lower Atgypt. Here every thing was better 
known, both to the Greeks and to the moderns; and here are 
accordingly fewer received errors to discuss, to denounce, and 
to correct. Lower /Xgypt, we are told, and we confide in 
the assertion, was, during the age of the Pharaohs, only an 
estuary opening into the Mediterranean. Even in Homer’s 
time, the Pharos-island was far from the main land: the 
Delta is a gift of the Nile; it is called in Coptic Tsahet. 
The seven mouths, or branches, of the river are successively 
explored. Heliopolis offers an interesting article. Pelusium 
is stated to be the modern Peremoun: , amtiate to be the 
modern Awaris; and Tanis to be the antient Zoan. 
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Chapter vi. delineates and defines the nomes, or district- 
divisions, of Lower AXgypt. At one time, it had only ten: 
but, with the progress of desiccation and settlement, they 
increased to twenty-nine. | 

The seventh chaper describes the provinces dependent on 
Aigypt at various periods. ‘The Oases of Libya are inves- 
tigated ; and: the Birbe, or temple of Siouah, visited and 
described by Browne, is pronounced to be the second temple 
of Ammon, mentioned by Diodorous Siculus as contiguous 
to the greater. Niebuhr’s description of the Djebel Mokatteb 
is quoted: he takes it for a cemetery: but the situation might. 
favour a suspicion that this monument has some connection 
with the constructions undertaken to make a canal for uniting 
the Red Sea and the Nile. 

In chapter viii. the author treats of those names of places 
of which the situation is still uncertain: itis a list of desiderata 
to be studied by the antiquary and the traveller; and, pro- 
bably, several of these “ unknown quantities” will yet be re- 
duced to precise definition and proof. 

The work terminates with a synonymic table of the geo- 
graphy of AXgypt under the Pharaohs. The Coptic name is 
given first, then the Greek, then the Arabic, and then the 

uropean. ‘This list comprehends the names of mountains, 
of certain reaches or branches of the river, of shires, and of 
towns; sometimes the Greek synonym, sometimes the Arabic, 
and sometimes the European is unknown, and therefore 
omitted. It reduces to a compendious table the scattered 
information which has been brought together in the various 
chapters of the preceding text. This dissertation is important 
to the Scripture-critic, but might have been rendered more 
valuable. It has perhaps the fault of too much disdaining to 
throw light on the Jewish records: the prejudices of an 
infidel, not the equity of a philosopher, characterizing this 
minute portion of the book. De Sacy would have deemed it 
meritorious to have studied more attentively the true sources 
of Aigyptian history. 





Art. III. Histoire de? Empire Otioman, &c.; i.e. The History 
of the Ottoman Empire, from its Foundation to the Peace of 
Yassi, in 1792. With Documents, and a Map of the Ottoman 
Empire. By M. ve Savaperry. 4 Vols. 8vo. Paris.— 
London, De Boffe. Pricg 21. 8s. 


I’ the literary world, the author of this history is already 
known advantageously by several Notices of Oriental 
Manuscripts belonging to the Libraty of the Louvre, and by 
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various admirable pieces of oriental biography, derived from 
unprinted materials, and inserted alphabetically in the Bio- 
graphie Universelle. He has increased his claims on public 
gratitude by this compendious yet elaborate performance. 

Of several historiographers of the Turks with whose works 
we were previously supplied, the most familiar in our country 
is Knolles, who published in 1610, and who collected, with 
meritorious profusion, all that the Byzantine writers and the 
modern Italians had furnished concerning the Turks. ‘The 
few extracts from native oriental authors which occur in his 
vast chronicle are probably communications from his cousin 
Howe, who was ambassador’s secretary at the Porte. This 
history was continued by Ricaut, with inferior comprehension 
of research, and similar patience of detail. ‘Their joint labours 
repose together on our library-shelves in a vast folio: but we 
dread to plunge into such a world of waters, in despair 
of ever swimming to the shore. 

The Venetian Sagredo published in 1677 a more com- 
pendious but less complete history, intitled Memoire Istoriche 
det Monarchi Ottoman: which relates the series of events that 
intervened between 1300 and 1644, at which period he quitted 
the Levant, Ibrahim I. then reigning. 

The Cossack Demetrius Cantemir wrote, in Latin, an histo- 
rical sketch of the Growth and Decay of the Ottoman Empire, 
derived from native historians of the Turks, and especially 
from Saad Effendi of Larissa: but, being unskilled in com- 
parative history, this author commits great blunders. His work 
reaches to the peace of Pruth under Achmet III., and was 
translated into English by Tindal in 1734. 

More recently, the Abbé Mignot drew up an epitome of 
Turkish history, terminating with the reign of Mahmoud 
in 1750. It was agreeably illustrated by the dbrégé Chrono- 
logique de 1’ Histoire de la Maison Ottomane, which M. Digeon, 
interpreter at Cairo to the court of France, translated from 
the Arabic, and printed at Paris in 1781, with an accom, 
paniment of tales and other translations. Migno/, however, 
was too early in his career. The Abbé Toderini’s excellent. 
work on the Literature of the Turks had not then been given 
‘to the public: D’Ohsson had not drawn his Picture of the 
Ottoman Empire: nor had the Memorrs of Baron de Tott, 
the Travels, or Observations, of Reicowich, and the Stato Militare 
dell’ Imperio Ottomanno of Marsigli, opened to the view of 
Europe the present condition of the provinces which compose 
the incoherent chaotic materials of the Turkish empire. 

M. pE SaLaBerry has enjoyed the advantage of these ac- 
cumulated hoards of information, and has used them with proe 


priety. 
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priety. Negligent of detail, and contented with the leading 
features of events, he relates, in due proportion, the prom+ 
nent incidents of Turkish history; and he relates them with 
perspicuous and picturesque distinctness. His first chapter 
sketches the origin of the Turks, their arrival in Natolia, 
and the. condition in which they found the Greek empire. 
Soliman-shah, Ertogrul, aud Othman, are successively cha- 
racterized. Of this last eminent sovereign, from whom the 
Ottoman dynasty is proud to deduce its descent, the following 
portrait is drawn: 


‘Thus died the first sovereign of the Ottoman race. He left 
no treasures, having spent them all in rewards and in beneficence. 
Indeed this charitable prince never ceased to scatter alms on the 
widow and the orphan; the indigent found daily in his palace a 
table spread for their accommodation; he himself often assisting 
at the meal and waiting on the guests, as well from a principle of 
humility as from the instinct of simplicity and kindness. Accord- 
ing to his best historian, the mufti Sad’ Eddin, it often happened 
that he would strip off even his own mantle, and give it to the 

oor. As brave as he was fortunate, Othman had great views 
and great talents; and, still better, great virtues. Prudence, 
moderation, justice, have surrounded his name with such respect- 
ful recollections, that, on the succession of each of his imperial 
descendants to the throne, it has been customary from age to age 
for the people to salute their new sovereign, by wishing that he 
may possess the goodness of Othman.’ 





The second book narrates the progress of the Ottomans, 
the taking of Nicea and Nicomedia, and the remarkable 
marriage of Orchan with the daughter of the Emperor Can- 
tacuzene. The entrance of the Ottomans into Europe, their 
alliance with the republic of Régusa, and their conquests in af 
Europe, are detailed. Soliman and Amurath next accede to - 
the throne; Adrianople is taken; and the seat of government 
is transferred from Prusa to that city. The institution of the 
Janissaries, and the league of the Christians against Amurath, 
close the section. 

Book iii. opens with the accession of Bajazet I., who com- 
pletes the conquest of Natolia, and wages war in Moldavia. 
Prince Stephen distingtishes himself. The growing alarms 
of the Christians occasion a league under Sigismund King of 
Hungary. The battle of Nicopolis, the distress of the Greek 
empire, the appearance of Tamerlane, and the influence of 
his victories on the Ottoman empire, give great life and 
interest to this part of the author’s narrative. 

Book iv. The death of Bajazet is succeeded by an anarchy 
or inter-regnum of ten years, during which his sons contend 
for the succession. MohammedI., Ibrahim Khan, Amu- 
rath II, and the false Mustapha, successively arise. The 
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siege of Constantinople and of Belgrade, and the battle of 
Varna, are related. The first revolt of the Janissaries, and 
the abdication, restoration, and death of Amurath, terminate 
this division. 

In book v., the accession of Mohammed II., the siege 
and taking of Constantinople, and the extinction of the Greek 
empire, give occasion to an interesting comparative survey of 
the Christian and the Mohammedan world. Mohammed II. 
visits Athens, is deserted by Scanderbeg and opposed by 
Huniades, takes Negropont, Rhodes, Otranto, and the 
Crimea, and dies the terror of Christendom. — Book vi. Ac- 
cession of Bajazet II. Conspiracy of his brother. Revolt of 
the Janissaries. War with the Mammelukes of Egypt; and 
with the Venetians. His assassination, and its consequences : 
he attempts to abdicate in favour of Achmet, but Selim is 
preferred. — Book vii. Selim puts his brothers to death. 
War of Egypt, conquest of Syria, taking of Cairo, massacre 
of the Mammelukes, submission of the Arabs. Triumph, 
pride, death, and character of Selim.— Book viii. Soliman I. 
accedes to the throne, takes Belgrade, and besieges Vienna. 
War of Persia and India. — Book ix. First treaty of alliance 
between the Ottomans and the French. Soliman marries 
Roxalana. Catastrophe of his sons. Siege of Malta raised. 
Death of Soliman. A splendid panegyric on this eminent 
sovereign is pronounced by M. pe SALABERRY. He reigned 
long; and long reigns have always found, by the natural pro- 
gression of patronage, a mass of gratitude favourable to their 
eventual reputation: but the executioner of his sons, and the 
slave of his mistress, would not, we think, have here been 
ranked so high among meritorious sovereigns, had not the 
present author’s nationality been inclined to wink at his de- 
fects. Soliman, the founder of the long friendship and alliance 
between France and the Porte, is the real object of the 
historian’s panegyric. He praises well, however, and brings 
out important facts to the honour of his hero. The entire 
history of this reign throws light on the age of Charles V., 
and supplies many chasms in the narrative of Robertson; 
whose work, though deservedly celebrated, is overvalued, 
being deficient in research, partial to the ecclesiastical bigotries 
of the conductors of the Reformation, and negligent of the 
literary greatness of a period which first involved the Euro- 
pean nations in conflict as the partisans of literary factions. 

Book x. Accession of Selim II. The funeral obsequies of 
his predecessor are well described. 


‘When Soliman expired, the grand vizir Mehemet thought 
that his duty to the empire extended beyond the life of a master 
who 
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who was no more, and renewed the example of Ibrahim on the 
death of Moliammed I. He took care that the delusion of the army 
respectin the existence of Soliman should be prolonged until the 
arrival of Selim: the Jew physician, and the slaves, who had 
witnessed the end of the sultan, were privately put to death; and 
the meals were daily served up at the imperial table with the 
customary solemnity, to the sound of instrumental music. Mean- 
while, a Chiaou was dispatched to Constantinople to invite the 
new sovereign to come speedily and take possession of the empire. 
Mehemet now broke up the camp: a report was spread that the 
sultan had become sick ; and his curtained litter preceded the march 
of the army. The vizir, who did not quit its side, occasionally 

proached, and promulgated, in the name of his master, the 
directions which he was supposed to receive. 

¢ It was at the gates of Belgrade that the heir-apparent met the 
army and the body of his father. Mehemet uncovered the litter, 
which a cloth of gold hid from every person; and the troo 
learned at once that Soliman was no more and that Selim II. was 
their sovereign. In a moment, the march became a funeral pro- - 
cession; and all the emblems of glory and of mourning mingled 
together, to do honour to the memory of the prince whom the 
empire had lost. The standards and the trophies of arms taken 
from their enemies surrounded the coffin; and the body-guards 
escorted it, one of their officers carrying on the point of a lance 
the turban of Soliman, to which was attached a horse’s tail, in 
token that he fell in war. The janissaries and the sepoys followed, 
their arms reversed, and their banners trailing. The martial 
instruments were ordered to play slow and melancholy tunes, 
The horses of the late sultan were covered with housings of black 
velvet; and these noble companions of the fatigues and dangers of 
their master were made to shed tears by means of a powder blown 
into their nostrils. 

¢ The whole corporation of the Ulemas received the coffin at 
the gates of Constantinople ; and all the Bashaws accompanied it 
to the lofty mausoleum, which had been prepared for it by Soliman 
himself while living. During forty days, the ministers of the law 
came to repeat the whole Koran ; and the tomb was covered with 
a cloth of gold, which was changed every Friday, and daily strown 
with fresh flowers. Such were the obsequies of Soliman, cele- 
brated with a pomp that was usual in the east, and surpassed only 
by the rare magnificence that was displayed after the death of 
Alexander the Great, or of Ptolemy Philadelphus.’ | 


The league of the Christians against Selim, the battle of 

to, and the death of this prince, are next related. ‘The 

reign of Amurath III., and the embassy of Queen Elizabeth, 
occupy the rest of the section. 

Book xi. Mohammed III. and Achmet I. are the reigns 

here detailed. — Book xii. Mustapha. Amurath IV. — Book 

xiii. Ibrahim. Mohammed IV. — Book xiv. War of Sobieski, 


and 
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and deposition of Mohammed IV. — Book xv... Soliman II. 
Achmet II. The tolerance of the Mohammedans at this period 
is applauded. — Book xvi. Mustapha II. Rise of the Russians; 
taking of Azof by Peter the czar; deposition of Mustapha. 
— Book xvii. Achmet III. Charles XII. of Sweden seeks 
refuge at the Porte. — Book xviii. Prince Eugene’s success. 
Deposition of Achmet III. — Book xix. Mahmoud. Rise of 
the Wahabees in Arabia. The following anecdote occurs 


. in this section: (vol. ill. p. 242.) 


‘ One day, Mahmoud was crossing the canal incognito, accom- 
panied ,only by the bostangi-bachi, when he met a saik with four 
oars, in which was seated a person voluptuously stretched on a 
silkty of sattin, supported on two embroidered elbow-cushions, 
and smoaking a rich pipe, the ‘end of which was of amber and 
gold. Two boys, kneeling before their master, were supplying 
it with Syrian tobacco, And the pounded wood of aloes. is 
was the Jew Zonana, commissary to the janissaries. The bostangi- 
bachi, who hated him, remarked to his master the insolence of 
this ostentation. ‘* Fool that thou art,” replied Mahmoud, 
‘¢ seest thou not that this man forms a part of my glory ? It will 
be recorded of my reign that even the Jews, who are the outcasts 
of all other nations, enjoyed, under my sway, both opulence 
and liberty.” ’ 

Book xx. Osman III. Mustapha III. The portrait of the 
vizir Raghib is masterly. — Books xxi. xxii. and xxiii, The 
campaigns of 1768 in Servia, and the consequent Russian 
warfare, which produced a cession of the Krimea to the 
Russians, are related with military detail in these three 
sections. — Book xxiv. Death of Abdul Hamid. Accession of 
Selim iii. Peace of Yassi. 

_ To this last book is attached, under the title of a Conclusion, 
a general view of the present state of laws, manners, insti- 
tutions, and civilization among the Turks. From this 
sketch, which is highly eloquent and panegyrical, we 


shal] quote as an amusing specimen the description of their ~ 


habit of smoaking tobacco: (vol. iv. p.168.) 


‘ This plant, the fashion for which so rapidly became a habit in 
Europe, and from a habit a want, was early naturalized on the 
Ottoman soil; and the coasts of Syria and the fields of Morea 
were enriched with a new harvest. But the voluptuous slave of 
the sultans disdained the disgusting practice of snaaling Sts and 
adopted tobacco to taste it in the form of vapour. agnificent 
in all his enjoyments, he contrived to make it instrumental to the 
splendour as well as to'the sensuality of his pooper His labo- 
rious luxury perforated the straitest stalks of the cherry and the 


jasmine ; and these tubes, emptied of their pith, are henceforth 


to transmit the perfume of dried leaves consuming by a slow fire. 
To 
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To receive them, the potter is invoked to provide a bowl of clay, 
or porcelain, over which the goldsmith fastens a grated door. 
The wood is not to touch the lips of a delicate master; amber 
fetched from the Baltic has this exclusive privilege. Surrounded 
by an odoriferous cloud, which rose-water and aloes have trans- 
formed into ambrosia, a proud vizir might fancy himself a god, 
if the smoak did not remind him how fugacious and how empty is 
human felicity.. But this happiness, which a humble plant con- 
fers and renews every day at all hours, is alike in Turkey the 
share of the vizir and the subject, of the master and the slave. 
The good musulman reckons this pleasure among the duties 
which hospitality requires; and this friend of men, seated on 
his divan, offers smoaking to every one who accosts him. Thus 
the grave and majestic Ottoman knows how to ennoble even the 
vulgar practices of life.’ 


_ Notes to the several books, or sections, indicating the au- 
thorities on whom the author has relied, or transcribing illus- 
trative passages,: are printed together at the end of the fourth 
volume. To the Justificatory Pieces, as the quoted materials 
are called, succeeds a well-made index. 
- Mably,-in his Theory of History-writing, has observed 
that, enliven be the period or subject chosen, the annalist 
should endeavour to detect the leading current or main drift 
of the incidents; and should then imbue himself with that 
particular form of bias, or prejudice, which tends to value 
highest, and to be most interested about, the chief business 
of the history. Let a zeal: for democracy animate the 
chronicler of Athens; let a solicitude for territorial ageran- 
dizement be held important by the historian of antient 
Rome: the annalist of the Popes should have at heart the 
magnificence, the diffusion, and the propagation, of religion : 
the biographer of the Medici should take an exclusive de- 
light in the progress of literature and art. Where unity of 
purpose is wanting in national or individual pursuits, the 
interest excited by them is feeble; the motive of all the 
business and bustle is forgotten; and the heroes of the his- 
toric drama dissolve into a band of players. M. bE SaLaBeRRy 
has attended to this ingenious rule, and has given by 
means of it a great degree of vivacity and interest to his 
narration. He has assumed, or adopted, all the prejudices 
of a Turk; and he enjoys with a sort of antichristian zeal 
the alarm of Catholic Europe, when the imperial Vienna 
trembles on the edge of submission to the Crescent. He 
speaks of collective Christendom with a contemptuous jeer, 
and applies the term “ infidel” with Turkish insolence to all 
the Trinitarian sects.. This has so far not a bad effect that it is 
dramatic; it explains and conveys the spirit of the people of 
Con- 
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Constantinople with concise and speaking fidelity. Indeed, 
ia all the arts of costume, M. pe S. is well versed; if 
he describes a battle, just those weapons which peculiarize 
the people and the age are noticed; and if he is writing the 
eulogy of a sultan, just those passages are translated from 
native authorities, which are most characteristic of oriental 
sentiment and literature. In short, his history of the ‘Turks 
is such as they may translate and read with pleasure and ap- 
probation. No slight knowlege of the works of eastern 
writers was necessary to compile the collected information ; 
and no cursory stay in the country can have sufficed to fami- 
liarize, so completely and intimately, the exterior features 
of its scenery and the inherent spirit of its government. 

This lively work is an important acquisition to general 
literature, and deserves to be translated. 





Art. IV. Histoire de Christine, &c.; 1.e. The History of 
Christina, Queen of Sweden: with an Historical Sketch of 
Sweden from the earliest Period to the Death of Gustavus 
Adolphus the Great, Father of the Queen. By J.P. CartTEeav- 
CALLEVILLE, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Stockholm, and of several other Literary and Philosophical 
Societies. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp.690. Paris. 1815. London, De 
Boffe. Price 16s. 

7 OR a number of years past, the statistical inquirer has been 
acquainted with the author of these volumes as one of 
the best informed writers on Sweden, Denmark, and the ad- 

joining states. Our last notice of his labours (vol. Ixix. p.471.) 

regarded a publication on the Baltic Sea, to which we had 

the satisfaction of bearing a favourable testimony ; and we are 
now to weigh the merit of his performance in a department 
of composition possessing more attraction to the general 
reader, we mean political biography. He has chosen, as the 
object of his Jabours, a female who was sufficiently conspi- 
cuous in her day both for rank and singularity of character ; 
and if her history be not likely to excite the attention of 
the milder and more sympathetic of her own sex, it possesses 

a strong claim to the consideration of the political philo- 

sopher. It is due to M.C.-C. to premise that he has by 

no means sought to deck out Christina in borrowed colours, 
or to court the favour of his female readers by keeping in the 
back-ground those features which may be ungracious in the 
character of his heroine. His impartiality therefore admits 
of no question, and the chief defect of his work consists in 
an imperfect selection and arrangement: a deficiency which, 

it 
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it must be confessed, was naturally to be expected from an 
author who had been hitherto occupied by other tasks than 
the structure of a narrative. 

The details are divided into the following parts: Historical 
Sketch of Sweden, from an early Period to the Death of Gustavus 
Adolphus in 1632.— Life of Christina from her Birth, in 
1626, until she became of Age according to the Law of Sweden, 
viz. in 1644. — Her Reign from 1644 to 1654, the Time of 
her Abdication. — Her Life, as a private Individual, from 1654 
to 1689, the Year of her Death. 

Christina, on coming of age, found herself surrounded by 
able statesmen and successful commanders: but her anxious 
wish was to bring to a speedy close the long war which had 
been waged between the Protestants and the Catholics in 
Germany. Her love of literature made her sigh for the 
time in which circumstances might enable her to devote her- 
self entirely to it; and she consequently accelerated, as much 
as it was in her power, those protracted negotiations which 
terminated in 1648 in the treaty of Westphalia, and the 

rogress of which had been retarded by a difference of views 
with her Catholic ally, France, respecting the arrangement 
of the affairs of religion in Germany. Having accomplished 
the work of pacification, Christina began to think seriously 
of carrying into effect her plan of abdicating, and passin 
into private life. Various motives appear to have areiaiiied 
this determination ; the dread of party-divisions in Sweden ; 
a desire of acquiring fame by so rare an example of self- 
denial as the abandonment of a throne; and, above all, an 
anxiety to be mistress of her own time, and the unfettered 
directress of her actions. She kept her intention very pri- 
vate, to prevent the formation of parties which might have 
thrown difficulties in the way of Charles Gustavus, her nearest 
relation and the undoubted heir to the crown: but the French 
ambassador, suspecting her design, gave notice of it to his 
court ; and he was instructed to do every thing in his power 
to prevent the execution of a project that was calculated to 
engender disunion among the Swedes, the steadiest allies of 
France. The Swedish ministers, particularly Oxenstiern, 
urged a similar request, but without success. To their re- 
presentations that such a step would be productive of 
national discord, Christina replied, “ In my opinion it will 
be the most effectual method of preventing it. I am deter- 
mined, you know, not to enter into the marriage-state: but 
the prince, on coming to the throne, will, no doubt, marry ; 
and all your apprehensions of a disputed succession will be 


removed.” Such, however, was the urgency of the Senate, 
* and 
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and so ardent were their expressions of attachment.to Chris- 
tina, that she consented to postpone the execution of her plan, 
and to retain the government for a few years longer. The 
reluctance of her subjects to part with her originated both in 
respect to her father’s memory and in the dread of being ° 
involved in fresh wars on the accession of Charles Gustavus. 
We extract a few particulars relative to the military services 


of that prince, and his early attentions to Christina. 


* Prince Charles Gustavus returned to Sweden in 1647, after 
having served under General Torstenson in Germany. He had 
given repeated proofs of his courage and patriotism; which, joined 
to his high extraction, made him aspire to the honour of. the 
Queen’s hand. He now communicated to Christina the hopes 
which he had ventured to cherish from his earliest years, and 
reminded her of the interest which she had taken in him when he 
was accustomed to engage in the amusements of the court, under 
the auspices of her mother, Catherine. The Queen answered that 
this sort of engagement, made in infancy, was not in any wa 
binding on her; that she had not decided on a matter of suc 
importance, and could not do so until she had reached her 25th 
year, or the period of her coronation: but that, if she then refused 
him her hand, she would give it to none other, and would re- 
mounce marriage entirely. She added, however, that she would 
use all her endeavours to get acknowleged, as heir to the crown, a 
Prince whose eminent qualities she so highly appreciated, and with 
whom she was already connected by the ties of relationship. Charles 
Gustavus replied that, if she persisted in refusing him for her 
husband, he would abandon his title to the crown and bid adieu 
to Sweden for ever. Christina taxed him with romantic extra- 
vagance, and would not pledge herself any farther.. She gave.also 
wague and indefinite answers to the States; who, being desirous. of 
her union with the Prince, repeatedly requested her to take that 
step. ’ 

P Though Christina, however, had not given a satisfactory 
answer on the subject of her marriage with Charles Gustavus, she 
persisted in her design of procuring for him the right of succes- 
gion. In order to furnish him with an opportunity of displaying:his 
abilities, and to accustom the people to respect him, she appointed 
him Generalissimo of the Swedish armies in Germany, with an 
dmcome of 8oool. sterling a year. He accordingly left Sweden, 
taking with him a reinforcement of 8 or 10,000 men, and directed 
his march towards Bohemia to join General Konigsmarck. His 
presence diffused a new ardour among the soldiers. Young and 
active, and elevated above the other Generals not only by his title 
but by his birth and the prospect of a crown, ihe was p: 
of.all the means of causing the Queen’s will to be respected, and 
ef repressing the murmurs of rivalship and jealousy. 

‘ Christing had been asked in marriage by Ulric and Frederick 





the two sons of Christian, King of Denmark ; by Frede ich Wile —— 
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liam, elector of Brandenburg; and by John Casimir of Poland. 
There also. ed among the other candidates, Prince Ragotzki, 
John King of Portugal, and even spe 4 King of Spain. All these 


noble suitors had met with refusals either from the Regency or the 


~ Queen herself. Charles Gustavus continued to be marked out by 


‘the general wish of the nation: but Christina had already hinted 
to him the little inclination which she had for marriage. She had 


- jndeed formed some time before a settled aversion to such a con- 


nection, .as incompatible with that independence of which she 


_ was so ambitious; and she frequently went so far as to say that she 


would prefer death to a state of matrimonial subjugation. Being 
‘pressed one day to marry by several persons at court, for the sake 


of settling the succession, she replied, ‘‘ Talk to me no more about 


it: there might be born to me a Nero as well as an Augustus.” 


* Still she had so much regard for Charles Gustavus, she valued so: 


highly his a gen and saw him so closely allied to the throne by 
his birth, that she lost no time in taking the necessary measures 
‘for securing the succession to him and his descendants.’ 


From this time forwards, that prince maintained a prudent 
‘reserve, and lived in the island of Oeland, a stranger to the 


_ eabals of. Stockholm. Christina kept possession of the crown 


three years after her intended resignation: but, 

end of 1653, she was observed to become pensive, 
and to decline in her attendance at cabinet-meetings. The 
French ambassador, mpegs: | once more that she meditated 


' to retire, took the liberty o inereeting her to pause, but 
_ Xeceived his answer in a letter compo 
_ gf a fixed determination : 


in a tone indicative 


“¢ You are aware that the project in question has been upper- 
‘most in my mind during a number of years; the lapse of time, 


‘and- particularly the late events, have tended toconfirm it. I have 


ected all my proceedings to this object, and have brought them 
now to a point without ever having felt a moment’s hesitation. I 


‘am nof, as you may imagine, actuated by a desire of applause; on 


- the contrary, I apprehend that so masculine a step is not likely to 


be praised in‘a female. The world at large are strangers to my 
motives, and to my particular frame of mind, for I have never 
been explicit but towards yourself and another friend of equally 
liberal views: “‘ sufficit unus, sufficit nullus.” 1 am indifferent to 
the opinion of the mass of the public; and, amid all the leisure 
which I h soon to enjoy, I shall find sufficient time to publish a 
statement in answer to those who may blame me. I will employ my 
hours in examining my past actions, and in correcting my errors, 
without finding in them matter for either surprize or regret. 
What pleasure shall I have in recalling those occasions in which I 
may have been the instrument of benefit to my species, and of 
severity where severity was necessary! My rule has been to 


—_— the safety of the public to every private consideration. I 


ave possessed a throne without pride, and I quit it without regret. 
fi se it 6 (Ct : © You 
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You need not, therefore, be apprehensive ‘of*tily repenting such a 
step: my happiness is, I trust, beyond the power of fortune. * 


‘“* Sum .tamen, O superi ! felix; nullique potestas “°° * 
Hoc auferre Deb vice oa oes winae | 
Carefully as Christina delayed the communication of her 
plan, her subjects could be no longer in doubt. when they saw 
transported to Gottenburgh the chief part of her books and 
private property; and when they learned the nomination of 
additional senators, a step which could have no other view 
than that of securing an acquiescent majority. At last, in 
February 1654, the "soe convened the senate at Upsal, and 
declared to them her fixed determination ; observing: ‘ I do 
not wish for your advice but your concurrence, in order that, 
by our joint exertions, Prince Charles Gustavus. may be con- 
‘firmed in the crown.” The Senators, finding intreaties 
unavailable, proceeded to make arrangements for the income 
to be received by Christina in her state of retirement; of which 
the amount was fixed at 60,000l. sterling. One of the most 
remarkable circumstances of this proceeding, was the absence 
of Oxenstiern, who declared loudly against the abdication, 
and made no scruple in giving it as his opinion that a day 
would come when the Queen would repent it. _The ceremony 
of the resignation of the crown was performed, with great form, 
16th June 1654; and it was necessary for her to take the crown 
off her head with her. own hand, the minister appointed for 
that purpose being unable to bring himself to do that which 
he considered as an act of presumption. At the close of the 
formality, and after the delivery of a farewell-harangue by the 
Queen, the president of the different orders advanced to kiss 
her hand, and the representative of the class of peasants was 
observed to burst into tears. A few hours afterward, Charles 
Gustavus was crowned, and struck a medal with the inscrip- 
tion, ** 4 Deo et Christina.” 


. * Christina was in person rather below the middle size, but this 
deficiency was fully compensated by a noble carriage, an eas 
gait, and a firm countenance. Her large blue eyes were full 
expression; her nose was finely Roman; her mouth, though rather 
large, was well formed; and her teeth were very fine. The 
sound of her voice, though commonly mild, was raised to a higher 
pitch when she gave an order of importance, or.when she con+ 
versed on grave and serious subjects ; her air was often melan- 
choly, without discomposipg the serenity of her looks; she 
attached little importance ‘to dress ; and her toilette seldom o¢- 
cupied her above a quarter ofan’ hour. A comb and a piece of 
ribbon formed the whole of her head-dtess ; and her hair, thus caree 
lessly hanging down; added mych to the interest of her counten- 
ance. Her indifference about her exterior was indeed guch that 


liz she 
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she Was sometimes to be seen with her gown torn, and her sleeves 

not unfréquently spotted with ink, which she had used in writing. 

To those who wished to pérsuade her to pay more attention to 

dress, shé answered briefly. that such. things ought to be left to 

ersons who have nothing else to do. Her boraperance was exem- 
e 


plary; apd faithful to the habits contracted in her early years, she 
Lortgee f the simplest dishes, and drank nothing but water. She 
accustomed to remain in bed only for five hours, but, when 
fatigued — the day, she slept an hour after dinner. Business, 
study, ‘and teading, occupied the greater part of her time: but she 
engaged in amusements as far as her health rendered it necessary ; 
aud she gave occasional fetes, to support the brilliancy of her 
Court. 
_. Jt was in excursions on horseback and in the chase that the 
Sneee, soph the greatest pleasure. She managed her horse with 
the agility of the most expert rider, yet without any wish to make 
a dis] 3 Shé feared neither heat nor cold, and occasionally re- 
it unting for ten hours at a time. In the interior of the 
Coenda was present at dramatic representations and ballets, 
aking sémetimes a part in the latter. She had several maids of 
honour, of the first families in the kingdom, but she seldom 
associated with them, as in general she preferred the conversation 
of men. Being one day questioned about this, she replied, “If I 
prefer men, it is not because they are men, but because they are 
riot women.” She bestowed, however, marks of distinction on 
several ladies of the court, and in particular on Miss Eda Sparre, 
who, was ‘accounted the greatest beauty in the country, and in 
whoin Were wnited with beauty the most rare modesty and sweet- 
néss. “Miss Spurre became the confidante of the Queen, who 
always continued ‘firmly attached to her. 

‘ The vigour of mind, the intrepidity, and the courage which 
the daughter of Gostones; Ades had ‘already displayed in her 
earliest, years, under the ‘eye of her father, raised her above every 
servile — She declared that she knew of nothing in the world 
sodangerous as to disturb the tranquillity of her mind; and no 
indisposition prevented her from attending to affairs of ‘state. 
One day, after having undergone blood-letting, ‘she held'a council 
of her thinisters as usual, and rémained with them five hours: and, 
though troubled with'a feverish affection for nearly a month, ‘she 
did not for a moment desist frdm taking a share in the administra- 
tion. —In 1647, during the celébration of divine service in the 

ice-chapel, :a man-made his way through the croud, and rushed 
violently towards the spot where the Queen was on her knees. 
Count Brahé, perceiving him, called out to the guards to stop 
him : but, knocking down some, ‘and driving others aside, he was 
about to. leap over the low railing that separated the court from the 
rest of the assembly, and had approached with the utmost ra- 
pidity tillwithin ‘a few yards of Christina. The Queen, who saw 
by the looks and. gestures of the ‘man that he had some design 
inst her, called the captain of her guards, who had just time 
toseize the fellow by the hair, and, having searched him, ‘found on 
14 him 
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him two knives without sheaths, ong in his sleeve, the. other in his 
pocket. Christina did not discover the least emotion, but gave, 
with the greatest calmness, the necessary orders for preserving 
tranquillity. It was soon found that this man, a schoo]-master in 
Stockholm, was deranged, and had no accomplices. = sts 

* Some years after this strange occurence, the Queen, ‘havin 
gone at four o'clock in the morning in the month of June to look 
at the men of war equipping in the harbour of the capital, 
herself, the better to examine the vessels, on a plank, with Admiral 
Fleming by her side. The Admiral approached so near to the edge 
of the plank that, his foot slipping, he fell into the water, and, 
having hold of the Queen’s robe, he dragged her Majesty with him. 
Steinberg, the master of the horse, threw himself into the water, 
and seized a corner of Christina’s robe; others ran at the same 
time to her assistance, and succeeded in rescuing her. Although 
she had been carried in head foremost, and had swallowed a great 
quantity of water, she was so little concerned that, while they were 
employed in rescuing her, she called out that they should assist 
the Admiral ; and instead of reproaching him, she expressed her 
satisfaction at having been the means of preserving his life by 
being herself exposed to the greatest danger. en brought 
back to the palace, she refused to be put to bed, or to accept of 
any refreshment: dining afterward in public, and conversing with 
great coolness on the accident which had threatened her life. 

‘ Every part of the character of Christina seemed to point out 
the daughter of a hero; and the warriors covered with laurels, who 
had shared in the exploits of Gustavus Adolphus, or assisted in main- 
taining his glory, often assembled around her, and took.a pleasure 
in rendering her homage. At the council, the senators were 
astonished at the ascendancy which she could assume on.all occa- 
sions of importance: combining prudence with firmness, she de- 
cided without embarrassment, after having heard the opinions of 
others and taken time for reflection. Expreatdas of mistrust, 
however, were sometimes allowed to escape her in a manner too 
pointed to be overlooked. She dispatched business with the 
greatest promptitude, and would not allow the functionaries of 
state to pass in indolence or pleasure the time which they owed to 
the public. Zealously attached to justice, it was her wish that the 
magistrates should strictly conform to its rules, and those who 
acted otherwise were exposed to severe reprimands. Rarely did 
she pardon criminals ; yet she was often heard to say that she 
never signed a death-warrant without tears.’ 


At the early age of twenty-eight, Christina forsook a 
regal for.a private station, and proceeded to the southward, 
first to Hamburgh and afterward. to the Spanish Netherlands. 
She made a public entry into Brussels, and soon gave occasion 
to the remark that the absence of real power had only tended 
to make her more desirous of affecting the display of impor- 
tance: but the world was still more surprized on hearing 
that her entrance into Brussels was speedily followed by an 
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ave been, made. forthe purpose of acquiring 
the confidence of the government in tg ag she in- 
ténded to live, and_particularly, of the Pope; and this 
pears to, us a much more ea interpretation than 
current notion that her imagination was wom by the. superior 
pomp of Catholic.ceremonies.. Be this as it may, she made a 
point of withholding her motiyes from the public; and, on 
reading at a subsequent period a book professing to be a 
history of her conversion, she inscribed on the margin, “ he 
who has written this is a stranger to the real motives, and she 
who knows them has. never divulged them.” 

The acquisition of liberty, the novelty of a foreign country, 
and the incense of fatterers, are said to have made Christina 
forget for a season, her characteristic gravity, and give her- 
oct as to a succession of amusements. -The aberration, how- 
ever, was only temporary; and she no sooner heard of the 
animadversions on this unprofitable employment of her time, 
than she withdrew from the pleasures of the court of Brussels. 
Her thoughts were now fixed on Rome; a city endeared to 
her by classical recollections, as well as by affording an oppor- 
tunity of living without subserviency to any temporal sove- 
reign. ‘The Pope, desirous of shewing every attention to 
his royal convert, received her with great pomp: his. sol- 
diers were under arms; garlands and triumphal arches wete 
erected; and the ladies of Rome came forth in their most 
splendid attire. She took up her abode in ‘the mansion 
called the palace of Farnese, and soon rendered it a place of 
assemblage for artists and men of letters. . 

Rome was from this time her principal residence, although 
she varied the scene by two journies to France, and two to 
Sweden. At Paris, she was treated with the greatest attention 
by the courtiers, the public characters, and the men of letters. 
Louis XIV., then in his eighteenth year, (1656,) was brought 
to meet her; and, though he was at that time a diffident 
youth, he is said to have excited her favourable prepossession 
by his looks. On returning to Italy, Christina passed the 
winter at Rome, but came back, as it was supposed, on a poli- 
tical errand, in the next year to France. It was then that she 
committed an-act which, however justified by. the guilt of the 
party, excited, by the manner in which it was fected, the 
most serious complaints against her: — we mean, the. capital 
punishment, of her secretary Monaldescht, in the palace of 


entaipeblean | Having caysed his private letters to be brought, . 


to, her,she found that he was not only acting a perfidious 


part, 
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part, but was attemping to make another of her servants incur - 
the punishment that was due to his treachery. On this dis-.: 
covery, she deposited copics of the papers in the hands of the: 
senior ecclesiastic at Fontainebleau, and, having allowed some 
days to elapse, she summoned before her the secretary and) 
the ecclesiastic in one of the halls of the palace. The evi- 
dences of guilt being produced, Monaldesch: attempted at first 
to make a denial, and afterward threw himself on. her: for- 
giveness. Christina heard patiently all that he had to say,. 
but answered that her resolution was taken, and that he mus€ 
prepare himself, with the aid of the ecelesiastic, for the fate. 
that awaited him, It was in vain that the latter followed the 
queen out of the apartment, and prayed her to change her 
purpose: her answers, always deliberate but always expressive. 
of an inflexible adherence to her determination, left him. 
no course but that of returning to the unfortunate Monal- 
deschi, who soon afterward underwent the sentence of his 
sovereign. — This action called forth much animadversion from 
the public, partly by its.harshness, but more by its apparent 
contempt of the foil verment. Christina, however, could” 
not be brought to acknowlege the necessity of an appeal to 
any jurisdiction but her own,.in any matter that regarded the - 
punishment of her personal attendants and servants; insist- 
ing that, with regard to them, she had made no abdication o 
her sovereign power. Ey: 
The chief events in her subsequent years were her two: 
journeys into Sweden, the first an the demise of Charles- 
Gustavus in 1660, and the latter in the year 1667. . Her. 
enemies whispered, on both occasions, that, while she pro-. 
fessed to come only for the purpose of obtaining the arrears 
of her revenue, her secret wish was to resume the crown : 
but this idea can scarcely be reconciled with her pertinacity in. 
performing worship according to the Catholic rites during 
her residence among her former subjects ; who, she well knew, 
were inveterate enemies to that a & Moreover, the crown of 
Sweden had not for her the attr&ction of novelty; and we 
cannot help thinking that the measures, commonly supposed — 
to indicate a wish of resumption on her part, were little more 
than political manceuvres to accomplish the humbler object of 
insuring the payment of that revenue, without which her 
residence out of her kingdom must be obscure and uncom- 
fortable. With all her me El tg she was an adept in diplo~ 
matic intrigue; accustomed to conceal her real motives; and 
not more scrupulous than other princes in laying stress on_ 
ostensible reasons. This explanation may not, in the opinion 
of some persons, acquit her of a real design on the crown of 
, lis Poland 
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Poland, at: the time of the vacancy of 1668: but there the 
object: had:thie charm of novelty; and the difficulties were not, 
asin the case of Sweden, familiar to her mind. 

.We feel: no disposition to enter into the. political intrigues 
of Rome in: which Christina, it was ed, took an active 
part: Her mind continued to the last to be alive to the great 
subjects of contest between the powers of Europe, as may 
be seen (vol. ii. pp.174, 175.) from her correspondence with 
her agent in the north: « My great anxiety,” she said, writ- 
ing in the end of 1688, “ isto learn the result of the expe~ 
dition of the Prince’of Orange: He would not, I am 
persuaded, have attempted a change in England without a 
solid support, nor without being almost certain of success.” 
Unfortunately, she was not destined to see many months of the 
— of our, William IIL, being attacked in February 1689 
with a dangerous fever, and an appearance of erysipelas. 
Though she seemed to recover, and her strength had. under 
gone so little decay before this attack that she had the pros- 
pect of prolonged years, a relapse took place, and caused her 
death ou the 19th of April 1689, at the age of sixty-three. 
During the whole of her illness, she preserved her character- 
isti¢ intrepidity and independence. Some time before its fatal 
termination, she caused a medal to be struck, with the in~ 
scription: “ Libero e nacqui, e vissi, e morro sciolto:” —* I 
was born free, I have lived free, and I will die so.” Her final 
direction was that her tomb should contain no other notice 
than of her age: * Vixit Christina annos sezaginta tres: but 
the Pope made a point of erecting a splendid monument, 
with an inscription commemorative of her conversion. 


‘ The daughter of the great Gustavus, as she used to call her- 


self; had possessed the throne from her cradle. Born and edu- 
cated to rulé, she had held with glory the reins of government 


‘during ten years, had not redched the age of thirty, and the 


faculties of her mind were in their full vigour, when she abdicated 
the supreme power, seeking for repose, leisure, and independence, 
and. perhaps. still more for a celebrity which should be peculiar 
to. herself. - But..this. resolution, although commended by some, 
was blamed by others, who foresaw its consequences. — Christina 
now found herself removed from that sphere in which she had 
béén placed by birth, éducation, and the exercise of power. 
Thé véty qualities which she had received from nature, and which 
made her appear to such advantage on a throne, were now a 
burden‘to her; and were greatly altered in the new circumstances 
in-which: she: was placed. Her pride and greatness of soul were 
constantly irrita by contradiction; and: she became a prey to 
distrust, jealousy, and.passion. Her penetration and discernment 
not being.now employed on. those interests which decide the sate 
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of:, states, too. often descended to petty intrigues and minute” 
calculations :. while her imagination, as extensive as it was lively, 
being no longer exérejsed on objects of real value, wandered into 
a labyrinth of chimerical projects. 3 

‘ If the picture of the’ life of Christina after her abdication 
offers some unsatisfactory traits, it presents others to which it is 
impossible to refuse Our approbation. Im the painful stru 
which she was-obliged to maintain against a vaviety of difficulties, | 
she manifested more than once that superior minds can, as it were, 
master fortune; and triumph over the worst of events. In the 
last moments of her life, she gave proofs of the elevation of her 
sentiments, of the firmness of her character, and of the vigour 
of her mind. She had at her disposal a resource of which she 
knew how to avail herself, and of which no reverse or disappoint- 
ment could deprive her ; in the bosom of literature and the arts, 
she found a sufficient compensation and relief; surrounded’ by 
the master-pieces of genius, and perfectly qualified to appreciate 
them, she forgot the caprices of fortune which she had no longer 
the means of controuling since she had abdicated the supreme 
power. The respect paid to her by literary men and artists 
increased her ardour for those interesting occupations, which 
have for their object the enlargement of the ophecha of human 
knowlege ; and which, in exercising the faculties of the soul, 
confer on it a greater energy, and enable it to take a nobler flight. 
Christina, who to use Her own expression possessed nothing at 
Rome but herself, was caressed by some, feared by others, and 
esteemed by all. 

‘ Gilbert Burnet, afterward Bishop of Salisbury, who, during 
his residence at Rome, was frequently admitted to her company, 
and who has given an account ot his travels, represents the palace 
of the Queen as the resort of politeness and taste. The afiability 
of her conversation, he said, and the great variety of subjects in 
which she can engage, render her one of the first of the man 
curiosities to be seen at Rome.— The generosity of Christina 
displayed itself on all occasions: men of science and taste re- 
ceived proofs of it, and the unfortunate never solicited it in vain. . 
She gave subsistence to more than 400 persons at- Rome; and 
the regret shewn by the common people at her death proved how 
much they were attached to her. 

‘ During her whole career, her lively imagination, her desire of 
independence, and the inconstancy of her taste, Jed her into 
uncommon situations, inconsiderate steps, and sometimes even 
into contradictions. On some occasions she was great, on others 
she was: only extraordinary. She had doubtless her faults, but 
they have been exaggerated by malice and envy. Such, for 
example, are the love-tales circulated under her name: she'was 
not devoid of sensibility to that passion, but she was too proud 
to sndulge in it at the expence of her honour and her dignity. 
The anecdotes on this subject, that have been related by anony- 
mous writers, are contradicted. by authentic memoirs which have 
appeared in Sweden, France, and Italy. Ambition and the 
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desire of fame were with her the predominant passions, and they 
served. to diminish the mfluence of the rest. The si ies,” 
and even the errors, with which we .may sometimes. ch her; ° 
ought not to make us forget the noble characteristics‘ for which‘: 
she was conspicuous. She added to the glory, of a,nation that - 
Gustavus Adolphus had called to such high destinies; and her ' 
reign formed an era of memorable events. The protection which 
she afforded to real talents was as noble and extended as it was 
advantageous in its result. She took an interest in the progress ° 
of literature and the arts, not from vain ostentation but because ”’ 
she was alive to their importance and utility. Feeling herself the ' 
greatest delight in these pursuits, she was capable of forming-a’. 


judgment of those who engaged in them and of appreciating 
their labours. Never was there a woman of more learning, and 
never did a man possess a greater avidity for knowlege. She 
composed several literary works, in which her character is depicted 
as clearly as in her conduct. kis 

‘ On a review of the life of Christina, then, considered as a 
whole, we shall find that this Princess combined qualities the | 
most striking and extraordinary ; that she can be compared to 
no other celebrated individual ; and that she is presented to us by 
history as a phenomenon that will fix the attention of every age.’ 


The Appendix contains several letters of Christina, of which 
the most interesting are addressed to literary men. - These 
are followed by a short notice of her writings, among whieh 
deserve to be mentioned her * Reflections on Alexander the 
Great ;” her “ Moral Precepts,”. and particularly a ‘“ Sketch: 
of her own Life to the year 1653.” The style of this last 
production is good, but its great recommendation consists in 
its impartiality, Christina being in the habit of speaking very 
candidly both of herself and of others. In describing her father, 
she has no scruple, after an animated enumeration of his 
virtues, to admit that he was choleric; and that, without 
being naturally fond of wine, he allowed himself to be some- 
times led away by the well known northern vice. This 
remark gives M. Catreau-CatievitLeE, who has passed a 
number of years on the shores of the Baltic, an opportuni 
of mentioning that custom has of late much mended in. 
this important particular ; and that it is now as unfashionable 
among the respectable classes to trespass in drinking at - 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, or St. Petersburg, as it is at Paris 
or in London. 

In adverting to the merit of this work as a composition, | 
we are to repeat that one of the chief recommendations of the | 
pen of this writer, as of that of his fair heroine, is its impartiality. 
He ‘has indeed: permitted on a few occasions (such as vol. i. 
p- 306.) the insertion of particulars below the dignity of pole 
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tical bi hy; and he is not always skilful in the manage- 
ment of his narrative, introducing a number of unknown 
and uncouth names at times when the reader would be better 
pleased to have his attention confined to characters of noto- 
riety and interest : — but, on the whole, this production, like 
its author’s other works, possesses a considerable claim to the 
attention of the public; and it suggests, by the rare occur- 
rence of florid and exaggerated description, the idea of an 
imagination which, though fundamentally French, has been 
chastened and disciplined by long converse with a people of 
less sanguine character. 


al 
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ArT. V. Histoire Critique de l'Etablissement des Colonies 
Grecqueés, &c.; i.e. A Critical History of the Establishment of the 
Greek Colonies ; being the Work which gained the Prize offered 
in the Class of History and Ancient Literature by the National 
Institute, in 1813. By M.Raout-Rocnerre. 4 Vols. 8vo. 
Paris. 1815. London, De Boffe... Price 2]. 8s. sewed. 


yeest among the modern commentators of the classics, 

- Henry Valesius, in a note to his Excerpta Polybii, (vol. iii. 
p. 348.) collected the principal antient texts which bear on 
the question of primeval Greek colonization; and then 
Spanheim, in his work on the Use of Coins, (vol..i. p. 572.) 
commented on the authorities of Valesius, and produced ad- 
ditional testimonies. ‘These two learned notes, for they are. 
no more, supplied to M. Bougainville the basis of a memoir 
which was rewarded in 1745 by the Academy of Inscriptions, 
and published separately under the title Sur les Devoirs reci- 
préques des Métropoles et Colonies Grecques; and of which 
we offered some account in our xvith volume, p.377. Since 
that period, M. de Sainte-Croiz, in a work De l’ Etat et du 
Sort des Colonics des anciens Peuples, has recalled public at- 
tention to the subject, and has contributed to call forth two 
admirable Latin dissertations of Heyné, included in the first 
volume of his Opuscula Academica. Accoutred with a 
panoply forged in the smithy of these accomplished cyclops, 
the present author sallies into the field: but we fear sist he ° 
will “rather incur admiration for his armour than’ for! his 
exploits. r 

¢ General Considerations’ are prefixed, which amnounce 
and evolve the plan and distribution of the subsequent history. 
It is very methodical, and proposes in.the outset to trace the 
various Pelasgic colonies settled in.Greece. . This is the 
business of the first volume, which consists of five books, 
divided into thirty-four chapters, 
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The fundamental question, Who-were the Pelasgi ? is in our 
judgment erroneously answered by M. Raou1-Rocuerre. 
Surely the testimony of Herodotus is positive that they did 
not speak Greek, ‘Oi [leAaoyos Bagbagov yawooay ieures, 
What, then, did aes speak ? We are inclined to answer — 
Welsh ; the word Pelasgic being but the Greek spelling of 
an agljective represented by the Latins in the word Belgic, 
and by our natiye orthography in the word Welsh. ‘The 
Cimmerian or Cumbrian stock is that to which the Pelasgi 
belonged. M. R.-Rocuerre admits that the Trojans were Pe- 
lasgi, and that they sent into the north of Greece for auxiliaries 
of their own race and kindred, and found them there: but 
it has escaped his notice that the Trojan words preserved 
by Homer, and imputed by him to the language of the 
gods, are all Welsh, or Erse, which is a dialect of Welsh, 
as Governor Pownall has shewn in his Treatise on the Study 
of Antiquities. 

The first wave of human population which flowed out of 
Asia on the European continent must have been the Cimbric ; 
because the nations speaking that language, of which the 
Bas-breton, the Welsh, and the Erse are living dialects, 
have by the successive pressure of subsequent waves been 
pushed into the most western corners of Europe. The ridge 
of population which first reaches the edge of the continent 
must have been first propelled from the Asiatic centre; and 
accordingly the Gauls and Cimbri occur as the foresters, or 
earliest tenants, of the north of the Euxine, of the north of 
Greece, and of the north of Italy. , 

These nations, however, had: reached beyond the hunter- 
state, and had attained the grazier-state, before they left 
Asia. They every where appear accompanied by goats and 
oxen: but sheep cannot be traced quite so early among them, 
whence it should seem that they are of southerly origin, and 
acquired the pastoral arts in climates that possess no sheep. 
Migrating as graziers by land, these Cimbric tribes stocked 
with a rude and scanty roving population the fertile. vallies 
of the interior. Arcadia, Thessaly, and the pastoral districts 
of every province, were the principal seats of the Pelasgi. — 
The Hellenes, however, came by sea, in 2 more advanced 
stage of civilization, and may be compared with the European 
settlers on the coast of North America; who, in a few gener- 
ations, out-numbered the savages of the wilderness, from their 
superior skill in the arts of life. The Hellene settlers flowed 
from all parts of Natolia into the isles and sea-ports of 
European Greece; especially from Miletus, (the Lud, per- 

haps, 
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haps, of the Jewish Scriptures,) which was a great source of 
the primeeval colonies of the civilized. 

The early Hellenes resembled the Picts of our northern 
seas. Rather cruisers than traders, they concurred in a siege 
of Troy as much to share the booty as to supply the troops; 
and they often carried into foreign slavery the daughters. of 
inhabitants of the coast. They were wholly a sea-faring 
people, had no individual country, were collected from 
various and distant provinces, and, being hustled together, as 
crews of ships, acquired a sort of cornmon language, a 
lingua franca, which generously naturalized the provincialisms 
of every considerable haven. To be Ionic, Doric, Attic, ‘or 
Cretan, was still to be: Hellene. Herodotus expressly says 
(i. 58.) that this language of the Hellenes was quite different 
from that of the Pelasgi; and no one can doubt that the 
Hellenes gave to Greece its reigning language. - 

Mhiletus was already a considerable town, and had been 
captured by the son of Gyges, (Herodotus, i. 15.) when the 
Scythians or Goths first began to press on the Cimbri: these 
two nations being both as yet in the nomade or roving 
state. The Goths appear first to have introduced sheep; 
and, as this animal isa native of Tibet, and adapted for a 
cold climate, the Goths, or Scythians, have probably a more 
easterly and more northerly origin than the Cimbri. The 
Argonautic expedition, nearly coinciding in point of time 
with the first appearance of the Scythians on the -shores of 
the Euxine, was perhaps undertaken to import this new sort 
of cattle into Greece. 

We are told that the Cimbri wore breeches, but they were 
made of hides, in Gallia braceata for instance : —the Goths 
drove ‘about in their waggons the spindle and the loom. 
From the wool of their sheep they made coverings for their 
carts and tents, and clothes for themselves; and, superior in 
the arts of life to the Cimbri, they eventually overspread a 
larger portion of the European continent than the prior 
occupants. Yet the Cimbri had more of literature than the 
Goths; their Druids employed a sixteen-letter alphabet, .and 
taught, in Timed triplets, the deeds of, the excellent and.the 
morals of the experienced. 

With ‘these general views, we are naturally disposed to 


believe that Pelasgic settlements were. for the most ,part 


made by land, and ‘consisted in the migration of tribes, or 
villages, of ‘graziers; and that Hellene colonies were mostly 
transported by sea, and consisted of the superfluous sailors, 
artisans, -and merchants’ clerks of the commercial. sea-ports. 
Agriculture, which is the ‘result of towns, would monet 
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the indigenous Pelasgic population with the Hellene settlers ; 
and the rustic dialect would p ively be absorbéd. into 


the more copious imported civilized language. Still we might 


expect deeper Pelasgic traces in the Greek language than ‘tre 
Ailes be found in it.. The author of the Remaind’'of 
Japhet, Dr. Parsons, has indeed collected a great’ many 
words common to the Greek and Welsh: but, ~when these 
words also.occur in Latin, and most of them do, the filiation 
is somewhat disputable. Generally speaking, however, all of 
Greek that is not Sanscrit is Welsh. ’ 

-In the Iliad, (8. 840.) we find Hippothous leading some 
Pelasgian lancers from Larissa: but, to judge by his fame, 
this was a Greek officer, who had raised recruits among the 
natives. Still, the passage proves the inhabitants of ‘Thessaly 
to have been Pelasgi; Herodotus (i. 146.) calls the Arcadians 
Pelasgi; and Strabo (xii. 572.) states the Pelasgi to have 
been in a nomade or wandering state at the period of*-the 
siege of Troy. In all these notices, we find the autochthond@us 
or inland-people to ‘be Pelasgi: — but M. Raovut-Rocug?re 
is determined to find:them at sea also; and, in the first-chapter 
of his second book, he classes the rape of Io by the Pheeni- 
cians (Herodotus i. 1.) as an anecdote of Pelasgic colonization. 
This is confounding two races of people wholly dissimilar. 
It is a confusion, however, from which neither Dr. Herbert 
Marsh nor his less acute episcopal antagonist is wholly free: 
(See our remarks on Dr. Jamieson’s Hermes Scythicus, nour 
Number for February‘last.) 

The Phoenicians, Heredotus tells us, (i. 1.) came originally 
frorh the Red Sea; and thither, no doubt, from Guzurat ; 
since they brought with them a language closely resembling 
the Sanscrit, and a polytheism analogous to that of Hindostan. 
Accordingly, their Sanchoniathon, in his Cosmogony, says 
that the Pheenicians were children of midnight and the wind: 
that is, that they came from the northern coast of a distimt 
ocean. No sooner were they settled in the sea-ports ofthe 
Mediterranean, than a marked increase of civilization and 
perity followed; and Sidon, Tyre, Tarsus, and Miletus, attest 
the early success of their establishments. Commerce isnecessa- 
rily cosmopolite: it makes denizens of the natives'of every land : 
it seeks the alien and employs the stranger in preference. In- 
terpreters are requisite in every counting-house, in every ship, in 
every store; and these agents of intercourse soon adopt, in their 
comprehensive vocabulary, the nomenclature both of the buyer 
and the seller:' Hence a commercial population easily changes 
its internal language greatly; and a people who, whilé stationed 
in Idumea or "Abilene, were called’ Phoenicians, or. Palm- 
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landers by, the Greeks, might become modified into Hellenes 
‘when they had colonized Cyprus and Crete, and stretched 
‘their establishments to Sinope. ‘The Hellenes had no osten- 
‘sible patria: the.islanders of the Archipelago had origirially 
assuined the appellation ; and it was a name as yet unknown 
‘In, Homer’s time, being first mentioned or adopted by Thu- 
cydides. _ We incline to consider the Hellenes as the ver sacrum 
‘of the Phoenicians; as the young men devoted to emigration who 
had been adopted into their commercial establishments; as the 
apprentices of their handicraft; as the pupils of their civilization; 
as the heirs of their traditional arts of life and trade and disci- 
pline. Inal not strange at Tyre, the isles of the Ar- 
‘chipelago bation the isles of Elisha; (Ezekiel, xxvii. 7.) 
and in this denomination apparently lurks the root of the word 
Hellene. We add that the entire Hellene population took its 
political tone from the Phcenicians as from a mother-country. 
‘The siege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, — or, as the Greeks call 
‘him, by Cambyses,—drove the Phcenicians into hostility against 
‘the Persian empire; and, from this er period, the entire Hel- 
lene population was engaged in a silently progressive conspir 

to shake off all allegiance to the Persians, which was dasodes- 
fully accomplished under the ensuing Emperor Darius, and 
especially by the battle of Marathon. A good dissertation by 
‘Meyerhoff was printed at —— in 1794, on the traces of 
Pheenician settlement in early Greece. 

In the first chapter of his third book, the present author 
-very properly classes as a Pelasgic colony the settlement in 
Epirus of some tribes who receded from Deucalion in’ ‘Thes- 
a This is-a colonization by land, according with the 
Ahabits of the nation: but we are not disposed to class as 
Pelasgic the settlement of the Teleboans in their island, the 
balance of testimony rather supporting their arrival from 
Argos. ' In like manner the Enotrians, who go to Italy, start 
from-the Peloponnesus, where no vee 1g tribes were: 
though «it is true that they obtain among the Epirotes some 
Pelasgic recruits. Of the colonies enumerated in this book 
as Pelasgic, ,we apprehend that not above one in ten is in- 
titled to the appellation. . 

Book iv. Pelops is here, without any evidence, metamor- 
phoged into.a Pelasgic prince: though his name is Greek, 
which js primé-facie evidence against a Pelasgic origin. Per- 
haps the denomination Lelegi, a tribe continually mentioned 
in connection with the Pelasgi, conceals the adjective Gaelic. 

In the fifth book, and in the second and third chapters, 
the author narrates the ill-fated settlement, or colonization, of 
the Pelasgi, which they made in Attica. For constructing a 
part of the Acropolis, the Athenians agreed to concede a right 
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of commonage about Mount Hymettus to the Pelasgic la- 
bourers cohartirely but, after.a time, the Athenians wished 
to resume lee. grate and unjustly ejected the Pelasgic gra- 
giers. Irritated by a treatment which reduced .the colony to 
starvation, the Pelasgi are said by Herodotus (wi. 138 5 to 
have murdered those Athenian women whom they had mar- 
ried, and their children. Miltiades. interfered, consulted the 
oracle, and removed these unfortunate people to Lemnos. 
Other. settlements: of the same nation in Attica are algo 
recorded. 

Qne district inhabited by the Pelasgi was called Phthiotis ; 
which seems to shew that Shes worshipped the Agptian god 
Phtha: they were, then, monotheists, as from all the native 
. testimony our Welshmen also appear to have been. 

Volume II. is allotted to the history of Hellene colonization, 
and is subdivided into three books, of which. the first treats.of 
settlements prior to the reign of Minos; the second, of settle- 
ments intervening between the reign of Minos eee the s 
of Troy; and the third, of settlements sabseg py 4 
taking of Troy, and prior.to the return of ps "Feral. 

these colonies, very little is known; and ,that little 

nests.on: poetic testimony, or is derived froma mythic legends 
of the priests, but is not recorded in the trust-warthy forms. of 
history. Some entertaining speculations are bere 
with these traditional notices. In the twentieth 
(p. 143.) it is maintained that the anecdote of Perseus and 

Andromeda. relates an event which happened ,at 3 end 
that ‘the Aathiopian sovereign, said to have rei gned @. ‘gan - 
have been: no other than one of the Israelite. judous or 
who were known to, have migrated from Zaye or Bthiopia. 
This Perseus is:said:(p. 12 _ have founded ‘Tarsus. 

The second books opens with the reign of Minos. Not 
enough has yet been done: to disentangle :that which is fabp- 
lous tom that which is ascertainable, concerning this:pringe. 
Since he built a ‘labyrinth, or subterraneous: temple, forthe 
‘Minotaur, he was clearly of Aigyptian origin, .and :a supr- 
shipper of Apis. ‘This worship was a civic homage to. the 
Pharaohs, a declaration of allegiance not ineonsistept sith 
monotheism ; it was attempted by the ‘Israelites in the wilder- 
ness; and .it was established among them successfally by 
Jeroboam at Dan and :Bethel. Lycurgus is stated to shave 
‘borrowed the leading features of his Jegislation from. Minas. 
Nowsthis degislation of the Spartans was so Judaic in:its cha- 
acter, (see 1 Maceabees, c. xii.) that: the Jews and Spartans 
claimed.a:‘common. origin. It may be presumed, therefore, 


that Minos, . if. not an orthodox Jew, was at least of that 7”. 
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of Jews which, like the subjects of Jeroboam, worshipped 
Apis. In this case, he wiil have derived from the book of 
Leviticus the principal features of his legislation; and the re- 
putation of his wisdom must be referred to the reflected light 
of the Mosaic records. Herodotus, and the early Greek 
writers, give the name of Aigyptians not only to the Coptic 
dwellers beside the Nile, but also to the shepherd-kings, .and 
to the Israelitish occupants of the isthmus of Suez. Hence 
much of the political wisdom, which the Greeks profess to 
have gained from the AXgyptians, may in fact have resulted 
from the study of our sacred books. | 
The foundation of the Natolian Miletus is referred at p. 137: 
to a Cretan colony: but we should rather suspect the Miletus 
in Crete to have been founded by a migration from: Natolia: 
the general flow of populousness having been from the east 
westward. Babylon and Nineveh were great cities, while 
Greece was a wilderness; and Miletus seems to have owed its 
early greatness to the circumstance that it was the sea-port of 
Nineveh. ‘Tarsus afterward divided this advantage. | 
The foundation of Sinope by the Milesians, under, the 
conduct of Autolycus, is related at p. 206: in the tenth 
chapter of the second book. This Autolycus, according to 
the present author’s testimonies, was one of the Argonauts ; 
and the people of Sinope, about the time of Alexander, 
erected to his memory a colossal statue, which was, as Strabo 
relates, the work of Sthenis. As the first Ptolemy sent to 
Sinope for a colossal statue of Serapis about that very time, it 


‘may be presumed that the same artist made the famous Augyp- 


tian Serapis. The Milesians were distinguished in Xgypt by 
their zeal for the worship of Isis. Of the nature of her rites, little 
is known: but that the /Xgyptians imported idols from Sinope, 
and praised the zeal of fellow-sectaries from Miletus, is a proof 
that some form of religious ritual, distinct from the Greek 
paganism, was widely extended in the earlier times over Eu- 
ropean Greece; and it seems probable that the Macedonian 
and Spartan nations especially included a large proportion of 
peoplewho held such a creed. 
, Book iii. Of Settlements occasioned by the Sieve of Troy. 
During the absence of the Greek princes from their homes, 
many usurpers, like A%gisthus, attained a vice-regal rank, 
which they refused to surrender to the unexpect original 
sovereigns. Several of the latter were in consequence obliged 
to seek new residences, and founded additional cities with 
their plurider and their soldiery ; and of these the most cele- 
brated, because in its consequences the most eventful, was the 
settlement of Diomede in Italy, which occupies the first chap- 
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ter. Philoctetes also, according to the fourth chapter, ac- 
companied a colony into that country; and so did Idomeneus. 
The Trojan emigration under Aineas occupies the seventh 
chapter. All this, however, resembles poetic tradition more 
than history. | 
Volume III. is again divided into three books, of which the 
first, called the fourth in the series, treats of colonizations in- 
tervening between the return of the Heraclide and the esta- 
blishment of the Olympiads ; the fifth relates to colonizations 
between the commencement of a regular chronology and the 
reign of Cyrus; and the sixth respects colonizations between 
the death ‘of Cyrus and the battle of Cheeronzea. Chapter ii. 
of the second book once more discusses the foundation of 
Sinope, and maintains that, after its destruction by the Cim- 
merians, it was again colonized from Miletus. Chapters ten, 
sixteen, and nineteen, pursue the interesting history of Mile- 
sian colonies; proving that city to have contributed more 
than any other place to the civilization and population of the 
shores of the Archipelago. With a somewhat perverse fickle- 
ness, the author begins in this volume to class his colonies 
graphically ; while in the two former volumes, which re- 
fate to events of uncertain date, he had attempted to class 
them chronologically: the inverse would have been the more 
lucid order.—In the sixth book, chapter ii. continues the chro- 
nicle of Milesian colonization, and is peculiarly interesting. 
A valuable memoir might be drawn up concerning the lite- 
rary and civil history of Miletus, which would throw much 
light on the dawn of Greek culture. 


Of the fourth volume, the greater part is occupied by the * 


seventh book, which relates exclusively the history of the 
Greek colonies formed by Alexander. This is, in our judg- 
ment, the best part of the work, and we shall accordingiy 
make an extract from it. 


‘ Foundation of Alexandria in Aigypt ; Re-establishment of Tyre and 
Gaza ; Colonies Manted in Syria. 


¢ Olympiad cxii.— 332 before Christ. 

¢ I shall not dwell on the foundation of Alexandria; the origin 
of this celebrated city being so well known, that I could only re- 
peat what a crowd of antient authors and modern critics have 
written on the subject. M. de Saznte-Croix, whose prejudices I 
combat unwillingly, acknowleges in this instance the reality of 
those good intentions which I attribute habitually to the founder 
ef so many colonies. He does justice on this occasion to the ele- 
vated and luminous views which directed the conqueror of Darius 
to the’ ehoice of this establishment :—he describes the natural ad- 
vantages of the situation, and the labours by which the ss 
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of the hero endeavoured to ameliorate it ;— and he sees in the con- 
struction of this city an enterprize justified by sound policy and 
humanity, far preferable to hive vain pyramidal edifices of a 
colossal enigmatic architecture, which, though prodigies of toil, 
are but the more lasting monuments of the tyranny of the princes 
who built them. In the work of this skilful critic, whose expres- 
sions I have taken a pleasure in quoting, and in those of the authors 
to whom he has referred, my readers may find some details which 
would here seem but a fastidious repetition; and which, as they 

resent no difficulties to criticism, I may be allowed to pass over, 
in favour of other establishments formed by. Alexander in conti- 
guous regions, and at no very distant epoch. 

‘ The revolt of the Samaritans compelled Alexander to return 
into Syria, in order to punish the rebels, and to prevent the conse- 
quences of a similar defection elsewhere : but the historians of this 
prince, in tracing his journey, have overlooked: its motive. Arrian 
and Diodorus are contented with pointing out, his return, the one 
into Pheenicia, the other into Syria. Quintus Curtius alone speaks 
of the recent revolt in Samaria, and of the vengeance which 
Alexander consequently took ; and the principal circumstances of 
his relation are confirmed by Eusebius. After the taking of Tyre, 
and the submission of Gaza, Alexander conquered Judza’; and, 
before he proceeded to any farther expedition, he appointed 
Andromachus, one of his officers, to command over the province, 
and to insure the doubtful allegiance of his new subjects. 
On his departure, however, they resumed their native spirit of 
independence: the inhabitants of Samaria lioisted the standard of 
rebellion ; and the blood of Andromachus was spilled by the hands 
of the insurgents. They did not wait long to repent of this act of 
vengeance, which drew on them bloody reprisals. On the first 
rumour of this insurrection, Alexander quitted Aigypt, at the 
head of a victorious army, of which the ranks had recently been 
replenished by recruits from Greece; surprized the city of Sa- 
maria; banished the most guilty inhabitants ; and placed in their’ 
confiscated houses a colony of faithful Macedonians. Such is the 
information of Eusebius. Quintus Curtius relates in a few words 
this expedition, but says nothing of the Macedonian —_— planted 
there ; while Syncellus, who is often the mere copyist of Eusebius, 
is here fuller, and makes mention of this establishment. However, 
the silence of the historians of Alexander may be explained by the 
reasons given above ; and the tradition preserved by the chronolo- 
gers is conformable with probability, and with the plan followed 
throughout this campaign by the Macedonian hero. The found- 
ation of Alexandria had made this prince aware of the necessity of 
in some degree re-establishing Tyre, under his own controul; lest 
the Pheenician merchants should again undertake to rebuild that 
antient metropolis, with formidable strength and in a spirit of de- 
fiance. These were prudent views, worthy of the monarch who 
entertained them; and he had already begun the execution of 
them, when, after the taking of Gaza, which soon succeeded the 
reduction of Tyre, he peopled the first of these cities with such in- 
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habitants of the neighbouring districts as bore him a@ true and 
faithful allegiance. He proposed, as Arrian tells us, to make it a 


‘garrison-town for the purpose ‘of overawing his enemies. Strabo, 


it is true, says that Gaza was destroyed and remained deserted : 


‘but Strabo, who had ‘not the account of Josephus, probably con- 
‘founds the momentary disaster which Gaza experienced from 
‘Alexander the Great, with its total destruction by Alexander 


Zebina, in the year 96 before Christ. Be this as it may, Alexander 
took care to re-people Tyre with men wholly devoted to his inte- 
rests ; and these faithful colonists, mostly Jews, recovered, under 
the protection of the master to whom they owed their fortune and 
establishment, a part of the vast trade which Tyre had formerly 
enjoyed. M. de Sainte-Croiz, who always refuses to believe in the 


‘good intentions of Alexander, says that he no where finds this selec- 
‘tion of the new inhabitants of Tyre: but Justin allows it in no 


obscure terms: “ ingenuts et innoxiis insule attributis ut genus urbis 


‘ex integro conderetur.” Can any thing be plainer than that the 


colony formed by Alexander was a selection from the antient po 


‘lation of ‘Tyre, which excluded obnoxious persons ? The colonists 
were no doubt in part derived from other Pheenician cities, which 


had been the case at Gaza; and probably some Macedonian 


‘Greeks were imtrusted with the office of superintendance, since 
ba Se them were accustomed to trade on these shores. 
4 


erhaps to this same epoch we ought to refer the foundation of 
some towns in the neighbourhood of Tyre, the creation of which is 
attributed to Alexander; such as Gerasa, Dium, and Pella, whose 


names indicate a Greek or Macedonian origin. The first of.these 


towns, which all belong to the Decapolis of Celo-Syria, was 


peopled, according to Jamblichus, by invalid Macedonian soldiers, 


whom their master established in this newly conquered district. 


‘ This tradition is easily reconciled with what we have related con- 


cerning the other establishments formed by Alexander in the same 
country. In fact, nothing is more probable than that this prince 


‘should thus rid himself of some veterans, who were no longer able 


to follow him in those hazardous expeditions which he was project- 
ing. Besides, the relation of Jamblichus is corroborated by a 
tradition preserved to us in the Great Etymologicon: where, 
under the head Gerasa, it is said that Alexander, in seizing this 
place, had massacred the young people, and left only old men 
there, whom he permitted to rebuild and re-people it: but no 
author mentions this systematic massacre; nor does such a deed 
of cruelty accord with the opinion which we are intitled to form 
of the character of Alexander. -The compiler of the Great Ety- 


‘ mologicon should have given his authority, specified his evidence, 
‘and acquainted us whether the new city was continued on the site 
‘of the old. It is probable, however, that the severities incurred by 
-the inhabitants of Tyre, Gaza, and Samaria, may have occasioned 
‘some bitterness in the unknown historian consulted by this compiler, 
who has neglected to specify his original witness. _ The only in- 


duction, that we are intitled to draw from a recital evidently 
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‘at Gerasa a colony, resembling those which he had formed at Tyre, 
Gaza, and Samaria; and this induction coincides with the tradi- 
tion preserved by Jamblichus. 

‘ he town of Dium, situated in the neighbourhood of the 
foregoing, recalls the name of a city in Macedonia, which, even 
without other authority, might sanction the ascription of it to 
Alexander: but Stephen of Byzantium expressly says that Dium 
in Syria was founded by Alexander; and Eusebius confirms or 
rather repeats his testimony. This tradition accords with the 
preceding, which receive and give a mutual confirmation. It was 
also during the stay of Alexander in Syria, that Pella acquired its 
birth and name ; there existed, indeed, a town under the deno- 
mination of Butis, which was newly named in honour of the 
country of Alexander by the Macedonian soldiers established 
there. Evustathius, who informs us of this interesting fact, com- 
mits, however, the error of confounding Pella with Apamea: 
which two cities, as medals prove, both existed at once. Eckhel 
has observed, on the coins of the Syrian Pella, the same emblem 
as on those of the Macedonian Pella; which identity would, in 
the absence of other testimony, such as that of Eustathius, suffice 
to prove its Macedonian origin. Stephen of. Byzantium confirms 
the fact: but this author confounds Dium with Pella, which 
other geographers distinguish. Salmasius, by the collation of the 
Palatine manuscript, removed from the author to his transcriber 
the blame of this error. = , 

‘ I have not deemed it proper to rank, among the colonies 
founded by Alexander at this period, a second Alexandria in 
figypt, which the author of the Paschal Chronicle places in the 
/Egyptian Pentapolis, near Memphis, to which it served as a port. 
This city being mentioned by no geographer is to me unknown; 
and the name of Tettus, which it is said to have borne before 
Alexander’s time, cannot be any where discovered by the critics. 
As my researches do not serve to determine its position and 
origin, I suspect the chronicler to have been mistaken, or his text 
miscopied, and must await farther elucidation. 

‘I shall not be so scrupulous with regard to a tradition pre- 
served by Eusebius, which attributes to Alexander the foundation 


of the city of Paretonium in Libya. The silence of all the his- . 


torians of this prince would not suffice to destroy the fact, did not 
its internal improbability concur to render. suspicious the lon 
subsequent testimony of the disorderly chronology of Eusebius. 
After an expedition against the Hyrcanians, this chronologist 
brings back Alexander into the oasis of Ammon, and makes him 
found there Paretonium: but nothing can be farther from proba- 
bility than such a march, and such a return into Africa. I add 
that Syncellus, who foists into his own compilation most of the 
dates and events related by Eusebius, has omitted this foundation ; 
which may authorize a suspicion that the text of Eusebius, here 
known to us only by the translation of Saint Jerom, has suffered 
rome interpolation. Yet we must suspect that: this tradition, 
erroneous as it may be, had been adopted by some writers of the 
middle age, either Greek or - <9 since the false Callisthenes, 
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in his odd romance of the life of this prince, attributes to him the 
origin of Paretonium, and adduces on the occasion an etymology 
as absurd as the other circumstances of his recital. But I will not 
abuse the time and patience of my readers. by dwelling longer on 
the refutation of fables unworthy to be examined: nor shall I 
seek to investigate the tradition preserved by Eustathius, which 
attributes to Hedinidas the restoration of Cyrene. The march of 
this conqueror never extended into the country of Cyrene; and all 
his annalists are silent about a fact which, if true, would have 
escaped neither their cognizance nor their record.’ | 


_ On the whole, this work appears to us rather to contain a 
convenient collection of references relative to Greek coloni- 
zation, than a neat and luminous history of the enterprizes to 
which they apply. That philosophic spirit of research and 
inference, which knows how to disentangle the historic facts 
that are latent in mythic record, is not eminently exerted: 
nor are the leading features of the several enterprizes v 

distinctly pourtrayed. There are colonies of the Pelasgic 
graziers, who shift their residences for purposes of pasturage: 
—there are colonies of the Hellene pirates, who remove 
from danger at home, or in the plundered districts, to some 
new and naked shore; to which class may be referred the 
wanderings of the Trojan heroes :—there are, also, commer- 
cial colonies and plantations, founded in the pacific spirit of 
honest profit by industry, such as those which issued from 
Miletus; — there are colonies of asylum, as when a conquered 
partys or a persecuted sect, is compelled to emigrate ; — and 
finally there are colonies of restoration; as when, after the 
siege and capture of a town, the vacated dwellings are distri- 
buted by the conqueror among his supporters and allies. 
Each enterprize should be characteristically classed. A 
much less prolix work would suffice to comprize the interest- 
ing matter of these four volumes; which ought rather to be 
re-constructed than merely translated, by any classical scholar 


who is disposed to import the substance of them into our 
home-literature. 





Art. VI. De la Rareté, &c.; i.e. On the Rarity and the Price 
of Roman Medals; or a Collection containing the rare and 
unpublished Devices of the Medals of Gold, Silver, and Bronze, 
that were struck during the Periods of the Roman Common- 
wealth and under the Emperors. By T. E. Mionnert, Knight 
of the Legion of Honour; and first Assistant in the Cabinet of 
Antiques in the King’s Library. 8vo. pp. 567. Paris. 1815. 
London, De Boffe. Price 11..1158. 6d. 

O' all the branches of ornamental literature which formerly 

overhung the cabinets of sedentary research, and have 
lately been drawn down to amuse the gazing idleness of 
15 opulence, 
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opulence, or to prompt the conversational remarks of a clas- 
sical and accomplished generation, Numismatics offers perhaps 
the most various, the most elegant, and the most instructive 
series of imagery. The sovereigns exalted by nations, the 
deeds achieved by valour, the monuments erected by art, and 
the divinities imagined by piety, have found on medals a 
condensed, an enduring, and a widely circulating record. If 
it be desired to associate in the memory with the mention of 
rulers or heroes their precise likeness and real physiognomy; 
they must be sought in the representations derived from the 
collections of the medalist. If it be wished to facilitate the 
recollection of an event, by connecting it with some emble- 
matic illustration or some concisely descriptive epigrammatic 
sentence, on the works of the medalist this is often most 
happily accomplished. Statues and temples, which war and 
time have broken and demolished, yet remain standing on the 
medal, and have induced distant artists to attempt an imita- 
tive restoration. The painter, who would personify the 
virtues in the beautiful and heroic forms of Greek and Roman 
art, must collect their usual conventional attributes and 
emblems from medallic precedents. In fine, the archeology 
of human caprice, the successive - variations of fashion, the 
general progress of taste, the minutest precisions of chro- 


nology, and the geographical spread of civilization, are all to 
be best inferred from medals. 


Ambition sigh’d: she found it vain to trust 

The faithless column, and the crumbling bust ; 
Huge moles, whose shadow stretch’d from shore to shores 
Their ruins perish’d, and their place no more! 
Convinc’d, she now contracts her vast design, 
And all her triumphs shrink into a coin. 

A narrow orb each crowded conquest keeps, 
Beneath her Palm here sad Judea weeps ; 

Now scantier limits the proud arch confine, 

And scarce are seen the prostrate Nile, or Rhine; 
A small Euphrates thro’ the piece is roll’d, _ 
And circling Ocean heaves his waves of gold. 


The earliest writer on numismatics was Enea Vico, who 
published in 1548 the first edition of his Discourses ,on the 
Medals of the Antients, to. which Franco attached a supple- 
ment in 1601: but the Thesaurus Morellianus, printed at 
Amsterdam in 1734, is the oldest important work on Roman 
numismatics. The author.of the volume before us, however, is 
more indebted to the Numismata Prestantiora of Vaillant and 
the supplement of Father Khell, to the Numismata Impera- 
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torim- Of. Banduri and the supplement of Taninz; and 
principally to Zckhel’s Doctrina Numorum Veterum, which is 
justly considered as the best extant work in this department 
of literature. It is somewhat to be regretted that the lucid 
and learned introductory Essay of Mr. Pinkerton does not 
make sufficient use of the erudition of Eckhel. 

Following the system of classification adopted by that 
distinguished German, M. Mionner proposes to publish 
a general description of all extant Roman medals; and he 
sends forth this preliminary dissertation, partly to make known 
some inedited pieces preserved in the collection of the king 
of France, and partly to ascertain by discussion the chasms 
which may be filled up and the modern interpolations in his 
projected series. Great pains have been taken to affix a value’ 
to the different coins, proportioned to their rarity ; and this 
addition renders the book not only a critical catalogue im- 

rtant to the student, but a manual precious to silversmiths, 

dealers, and collectors. : 
_- The Roman medals are here divided into three classes, of 
which the first contains the Ases ; the second, the Family 
Medals; and the third, the Imperial Medals. ‘The arrange- 
ment is in general chronological, but the order of time is 
not so strictly followed as Lckhel would have recommended. 
The author observes, p. vi., that the original ds weighed 
twelve Roman ounces, and continued of that standard until 
the first Punic war; after which, reductions became so fre- 
quent, that by the time of Pompey it had sunken to the forty- 
eighth part of its primitive weight. _ We much suspect that 
some of the huge lumps of brass, exhibited in cabinets as 
Etruscan and Roman coins of the early ages, were rather 
weights than monies, and served as two-pound tokens, not in 
tale but scale. One of the earliest coins here noticed as 
Roman is called a Quadrussis; it has an oblong shape, mea- 
suring six inches by three, and is stamped with the figure of 
an ox walking. ‘This specimen we suspect to be Pheenician, 
and to have been brought by commerce into Italy, not manu- 
factured there: Varro indeed says, “ Zs antiquissimum pecore 
est notatum:” but the tradition stands on very feeble evidence 
which imputes the oldest money known in Italy to Italian 
mints or founderies. We incline to consider as the oldest 
Italian money the Decursis, with a Janus on one side and the 
prow on the other; it is a copper coin, cast, not struck. 

Immediately after the Roman Ases, M. Mionnet gives the 
‘medals of the consular families. This curious series deserves, 
he thinks, more attentive consultation than it has hitherto at- 
tracted ; since the variety of types and symbols, the —, 
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the names of the primeval families of Rome, which are thus 
transmitted to us, throw light on the study of mythology, of 
history, of manners, of the civil and x Irae usages of the 
Romans, and on the progress of the art of coinage. There 
are also colonial and municipal coins, stamped with the names 
of those duumvirs and decurions, or sheriffs and mayors, who 
caused them to be struck; which may properly. be arranged in 
this division, and which elucidate the early geography and sta- 
tistical progress of the subordinate towns and provinces of Italy. 
A Gracchus is in this subdivision denounced as of modern 
forgery, which has on the reverse a figure holding a spear, and 
standing on a pedestal inscribed Agraria; a comet being in the 
back-ground, and ‘a shield and coat of mail in the exergue. 
This medal, which aspires to confer on levelling principles the 
honours of a classical immortality, was probably forged during 
the ascendancy of Rienzi at Rome. The head is naked.— 
An unpublished medal struck during the triumvirate of 
Anthony, Augustus, and Lepidus, decorates the concludin 
vignette of this section, which offers some new and muc 
curious matter. It forms an agreeable and instructive com- 
mentary on the consular fasti, which precede the imperial | 
institution,- pursuing on medals the record of the changes 
effected during the commonwealth. 
The two primary subdivisions of M. Mtonner may be con- | 
sidered as mere preliminaries, and are both dispatched in the ) 
first 62 pages: the remaining 500 pages being consecrated to 
the Roman and Byzantine emperors. ‘To give an idea of the 


manner in which this dry but sound work is drawn up, we i 
reprint the .medallic history of the short reign of Nerva. * 
‘ NERVA. ‘ Prix. 
R’. En or, module ordinaire, de - - 484 200 fr. 
‘R*. En or, restituée par Trajan, de - - - 1004 200 fr. 
R’. En argent, médaillons, de - - — - - 48a 60 fr. 
C. En argent, module ordinaire, de - / - - 14a 1off. 
C. En Grand Bronze, de ee ee ee 
C. En MoyenBronze, avec le revers Fisci Judaici, etc. 12 fr. 
C. En Petit Bronze, sans sa téte, de - - 1a 2 ff. 


‘ Médaillons d'argent ; revers rares. 


Com. Asi. Femme dans un temple; au péristyle, Rom. 

et Aug. - - - - '., @ se ~ 48 fr. 
Ead. epig. Deuz figures dans letemple - - - = 60ff, 
Cos. ii. vel iii. vel iv. Modius plein d’ épis - - = 48 fr. 


sur le fronton, Diana Perg. - -~— = - + 60 fr: 





* R',, R*, &c. designate the first and following degrees of Ra- 
rity. C. means common. ia 
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* Module ordinaire d’or et d'argent ; revers raves. 


Arg. Or. 
Cos. ii. design. iii. p. P- Diane chasseresse debout, 
avec unchien - - - . . - 6 fr. 
Cos. iii. pater patriae. V, ases de sacrifice 7 we 


Imp. caes. Trajan. aug. ger. dac. rest. Char 

Ee éléphans - . “i r - = = «= 200 fr. 
Ead. epig. Deux mains jointes ° o . > - 100 fr. 
Imp. ii. cos. iii. design. iv. p.p. Femme debout 6 fr. 50 fr. 
Imp. ii. cos. iv. p. p. Victoire debout ( Quin.) - 6 fr. 
Ead. epig. Femme debout - - - - - 3fr. 48 fr. 


Justitia august. Femme assise - - 2fr. 50 fr. 
Moneta august. s. c. La Monnoie debout > - 6 fr. 
Pax Augusti. L’Empereur et un soldat se donnant 


lamain - - - - - . -  - 10 ff. 
Salus publica. Femme assise- - - - - = 48 fr. 
* Suite des revers rares du Module ordinaire ; or et argent. 
Arg. Or. 
S.p. q. r. optimo principi. Femme debout - - 3 fr. 
Victoria aug. Victoire assise -  - — 48 fr. 


Victoria august. Victoire debout ou assise (Quinaires ) 9 fr. 


‘ Grand bronze ; revers rares. 


Adlocut. aug. L’Empereur haran nguant des soldats - ~- 60 fr. 
Annona august. Cerés assise, et / Abondance debout - ~- 6 ff. 
Concordia exercituum. Deux mains jointes, tenant une en- 


seigne militaire sur une proue te ee eee es 
Congiar. pr. L’Empereur assis, et plusieurs figures - - io fr. 
Fisci Judaici calumnia sublata. Palmier_ - . - - 8 fr. 
Plebei urbanae frumento constituto. Modius  - - - 12 fr. 
Providentia senatus. L’ Empereur et un Sénateur debout ~ 20 fr. 
Roma renascens. Rome assise - ~ ~ . ° - 10 fr. 
Vehiculatione Italiae remissa. Deux mules paissant « - 10 fr. 


‘ Petit bronze ; revers rares 


Imp. Nerva caes. aug. Téte de Vénus. 
RK.S.c. Globe et gowvernail + - + «*« «2 ff, 


Here, all the materials being already edited, no vignette is 
attached : but,-whenever a piece occurs which has escaped the 
notice of former graphic describers, it is now iniroduced. 
The supplements are not numerous, and chiefly of an elder 
date. Certainly, the great expence and inconvenience of being 
obliged to seek and possess the old standard works, m order 
to profit by these supplementary additions, renders. it highly 
desirable that some mtelligent editor should undertake to 
re-engrave the old, and to insert in its proper place the suc- 
cedaneous * matter; so as to place in one splendid work the 





* We are writing on coins: — may we not coin a word ? 
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entire series of Greek coins, and in another that of Roman 
coins; which last series, as being of more general interest, and 
less exposed to defective execution, forms perhaps the better 
enterprize for a beginning. While Spanheim resided in this 
country, Addison cultivated his society, and is supposed to 
have derived from his conversation the superficial acquaintance 
with medals that is displayed in the three Dialogues. Some 
project of editing the Numismata Imperatoria was in agitation 
between them; and we believe that a manuscript preparatory 
to this attempt still exists in the British Museum, No. 3879. 
The ‘knowlege accumulated at that period would now avail 
but little; yet something of method and something of. taste 
may be acquired by consulting the labours of accomplished 
predecessors. 

The earliest christian emblem, namely the labarum, does 
not occur until on the very last medal of Constantine. Medals 
of the Gothic kings in Italy, as of Theodoric, are here given: 
these medals, again, have christian emblems ; and we sus- 
pect that they should rather be classed at the commencement 
of modern than at the conclusion of antient dynasties. A 
medal of Theodoric, with a view of his Gothic palace near 
Verona, is omitted in this list: it is a remarkable medal for 
preserving the oldest known monument of Gothic archi- 
tecture. 

M. Mronner has already deserved well of the antiquary 
by his treatise on Greek medals; and the present work is less 
defective. He had now fewer difficulties to conquer, but his 
progress towards a complete execution of his task is obvious to 
comparison, and intitled.to commendation. 


———— 





Art. VII. Apergé des Etats Unis, &c.; i.e. A View of the 
United States in the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century, 
from 1800 to 1810; with Statistical Tables. By the Chevalier 
Fevi1x DE Beausour, formerly Member of the Tribunate. 8vo. 
pp- 274. With a Map and Seventeen Tables. Paris. 1815. 
Imported by De Boffe. Price tos. 6d. sewed. 


T= name of Fretix pE Beavsour became known to the 
public by a work on the commerce of Greece, which ap- 
peared in France about the year 1799, and was speedily 
translated into English. It was one of the first books that 
treated of ‘the mercantile interests of a. country which had 
been described in general under a very different point of 
view ; and the author’s situation of French consul at Salo- 
nica enabled him to make it a vehicle of much useful inform- 
ation. Mercantile men accordingly found it a very acceptable 
present, 
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present, although not a little disfigured by the effusions and 
redundancies common in the serge of those of our Gallic 


neighbours who are in the habit of giving greater scope to 
imagination than to reflection. From the modest station of 
mercantile consul in the Levant, M. pe B. came to Paris, 
and obtained a seat in the Tribunate: but this he soon ex- 
changed. for an appointment in the United States, where he 
a sufficient number of years to enable him to acquire a 

considerable knowlege of the country. His residence, how- 
ever, had not the effect of making him a warm admirer of our 
Trans-atlantic brethren; of whom he writes in a style that 
may be said to hold a medium between the impatient censure 
of M. Zurreau, and the more matured animadversions_ of 
Talleyrand. 

M. ve B. divides his book into five chapters, ‘treating, 
i. Of the Climate and physical Aspect of the United States ; 
ii. Of their political Situation; iii. and iv. Of their foreign 
Commerce, particularly with France and England ; and v. Of 
their foreign Policy in general. With the exception of the 
first chapter, the volume is lively and entertaining ; trespassing 
sometimes on the score of exaggeration, but including a 
variety of particulars deserving of notice, both from the re« 
cency of the observation and the respectability of the writer. 
Without confining ourselves exactly to his arrangement, we 
shall lay before our readers the substance of the most enter- 
taining and instructive passages. 

Climate and Agriculture —Every thing in the United States 
bears the marks of a lately-settled country, in which the hand 
of man has still to perfect the work of nature. 


‘ You look in vain,’ says the author, ‘ for those variegated. and 
fertile plains, for that rich and brilliant prospect, which Europe 
every where presents to the eye of the traveller: no country on 
earth has a more desert or melancholy appearance. A forest of vast 
extent, intersected only by glades in which are a few viilages, 
corn-fields, or pools: currents ot water over-running the forest in 
different directions, but all having their source in the double chain 
of the Alleghany mountains: to the west of these mountains, a 
number of bogs, all terminating in the great morass of the Mis- 
sissippi; to the east, a low and level coast over-spred with marshes, 
and on this coast six large and many smaller towns, built of brick 
or of painted wood: on every side a quantity of trees or brush- 
wood, concealing the surrounding ground from the eye of the spec- 
tator: and throughout the whoie a barren soil, an inclement sky, 
a dull and unharmonious scenery : —such is the general aspect of 
the country. The spectacle, however, is not without its charms; and, 
on first landing in America, a traveller is struck with the immen- 
sity of the forests, the extent of the inland-waters, their diversified 
forms, and the life and colouring which they give to the — 
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‘ The climate varies according to.the latitude : but it is in general 
colder by several degrees than, inthe old hemisphere under cor- 
responding parallels, because the country is more recently peopled 
ps still covered with wood and water. It is also more unsteady, 
and the thermometer often fluctuates from 10 to 12 degrees of 
Réaumur in the course of the day. It is worthy of remark that, 
on the other side of the Alleghanys, it is less variable and less cold 
_ than on the side of the Atlantic, although the former country is much 
more woody than the latter. This unsteadiness of climate on the 
side of the Atlantic.arises from several causes: the heat, on the 
~ one hand, brought from the tropics through the Gulf of Mexico; 
and on the other the cold winds which blow, without any temper- 
ating medium, from the lakes, and which are rendered still colder 
in their passage across the Alleghany mountains: but it is to be 
attributed chiefly to the changeableness of the winds, which alter 
several times in a day, and blow not from adjoining points in the 
compass, But from quarters of the horizon diametrically opposite. 
The prevailing winds are the north-west, the south-west, and 
the north-east. The north-east blows in all seasons, the south- 
-west blows most commonly in summer, and the north-west in 
winter: but the last may be considered, on account of its duration 
and intensity, as the prevailing wind in the United States. All 
winds blowing from N. by W. are dry; while those that blow N. 
by E. are rainy. The north-west is the driest of all, because it 
blows from off land, traversing the whole plains of America, as well 
as immense chains of mountains; and the north-east is the most 
rainy, because it comes loaded with sea-vapours. This last wind is 
very prevalent, and the fall of rain is greater in the United States 
than in Europe: but, if the showers are more frequent, they also 
evaporate sooner, because the air is more agitated on the western 
continent. Thunder, hail, and snow are very common there. In 
the northern states, the ground is covered with snow during three 
‘months in the year, and the inhabitants are accustomed to travel 
in sledges, as in Sweden, or Russia. We can scarcely speak of 
more than two distinct seasons in the United States, and they 
succeed each other without any apparent transition: throughout 
the north, the winters are long, and severe; and the summers are 
short, but scorching.’ 


The agriculture of the northern states is formed on the 
English model ; the farms are small, and occupy only a few 
ploughs each: but, on travelling southwards, and crossing 
calieonae, we perceive a mode of culture similar to that of 
the West Indies: —estates of considerable extent, and the 
work performed by negroes. Maryland, placed between the 
two great divisions of the United States, exhibits, in point of 
agriculture, a medium between the north and the south: but 

‘in no part of the country is attention paid to any alternation 
of the course of husbandry, to irrigation, or to the application 
of manure. The favourite plan is to work on one uncleared 
district after another ; and yet the quantity in a state of cul- 
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tivation good or bad, in tillage or in pasture, is not greater 
throughout the whole of this almost boundless country than 
the superficial extent of England. 

Population. — The wba. vet of the United States was 
computed at eight millions in the year 1810; of which between 
6 and 7,000,000 are whites, 1,500,000 negroes, and. between 
2 and 300,000 are-Indian aborigines, .removed progressively 
from district to district, and now scattered on the frontiers of 
the north and west. The annual deaths in the United States 
are reckoned at one in forty; the births at one in twenty; the 
marriages at onein thirty. The latter ratio is far greater than 
in Europe, and arises from the ease of finding subsistence for a 
family. ‘The deaths, on the other hand, are also more frequent 
than in most parts of Europe, but appear few when contrasted 
as above with the extraordinary proportion of births, M. DE 
Beavsour coincides with his countryman, Tureau, (see our 
last Appendix,) in computing the average of life in the United 
States at eight or nine years less than in Europe. Both sexes 
arrive early at maturity, and, in like manner, begin earlier to 
fall off. Seventy is said to be not more common an age in 
that country than eighty in Europe. The population of the 
principal cities is 

Philadelphia about 120,000 Charlestown about 30,000 


New York -  g0,000 New Orleans -~ 20,000 
Baltimore - 40,000 Norfolk - 10,000 
Boston - 36,000 Washington - 6,000 


The most populous of the other towns has not above 10,000 
inhabitants. 


‘ The towns of the United States are not so handsome and 
elegant as those of Europe: but they are better aired, more spa- 
cious, and almost all intersected by avenues and gardens, which 
give them both the look and the advantages of the country. In 
several of them, the houses do not join each other, but are 
grouped together as in some of our villages. Philadelphia is not, 
according to the representation of some sanguine travellers, the 
most beautiful city in the world, but it is the most remarkable for 
the regularity of its streets and the cleanliness of its houses. It is 
situated between the Delaware and the Schuylkill, about six miles 
above their conflux, and at the distance of 120 miles from the 
ocean. The town forms a large parallelogram, occupying the space 
between the two rivers, and cut like a chess-board at right angles. 
A sameness of appearance prevails about every street and every 
house, and nothing can exceed the dullness of this uniformity, ex- 
cept it be the habitual gloom of the inhabitants, who are mostly 
Quakers. The aspect of New York is much gayer, and resembles 
that of an European city. Baltimore and Boston have all the ap- 

earance of English towns. Charlestown, New Orleans, and Nor- 


folk, are of quite another cast, and not unlike the towns in the 
West 
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West Indies. Boston, New York, and Baltimore, present a very 
agreeable prospect when viewed from a distance, being built on 
eminences, and appearing to the eye to rise out of the bosom of 
the surrounding water: but nothing is more devoid of beauty than 
the environs of Philadelphia, Norfolk, Charlestown, and New 
Orleans, built as they are on a low and level plain, in the midst of 
pools and marshes. These towns are constructed of brick, or of 
wood painted ; and, with the exception of some public buildings, 
nothing is more tasteless than their architecture: it is a mixture 
of ‘the style of Holland and China, if the name of style can be 
given to such grotesque workmanship. 

‘ The city of Washington, the present seat of the federal go- 
vernment, has been laid out on a plan of greater beauty, with less 
uniformity. -Its site has been well’ chosen, being placed in the 
middle of that tract of country between Maryland and Virginia, 
in the vicinity of the Chesapeak, which is in a manner the heart 
of the United States, and on a rising ground to which the tides of 
the Potomack carry the largest vessels. The circumference of 
the town comprizes a surface of 4124 acres, of which 712 are re. 
served for avenues, and the remainder for houses: but, excepting a 
few public edifices, of which the principal is the house of Congress, 
bearing the pompous name of the Capitol, nothing is yet built; and 
it is evident that the great size of the plan will retard its execution, 
because the neighbouring country is by no means. in a state to 
people so large a place. At present, Washington resembles one of 
those Russian towns which are to be seen in the deserts of Tartary ; 
i.e. a few scattered houses, surrounded by naked fields. 

‘ The other towns of the United States present nothing remark- 
able. The market-towns and villages are generally built, as in 
England, in a single street. with a double row of houses: but they 
have generally on each side a garden or orchard, so that, if a 
fire break out, it is easily stopped. ‘This mode of building is prer 
ferable to that which is commonly adopted in Europe; where 
the houses, crowded on each other, have all the inconveniences of 
a town without any of the recommendations of the country.’ 


Inland Communication.— The roads (as they are called) in 
the United States are, when at a distance from large towné, 
little else than lines or draughts of roads, in which the marsh 
part is kept in travelling condition by means of ditches, and 
the steep ascents are moderated by winding round eminences, 
or, in some cases, by levelling the more abrupt parts of the 
path. .Few attempts, however, have yet been made to form 
permanent roads with stones or gravel; and much remains to 
be done even on the simple plan of altering the direction of them 
according to the slope of the hills or the course of the streams, 
A few rail-roads have been constructed in the neighbourhood 
of coal-mines: but they have not yet been introduced in such 
of the carrying places as afford a favourable locality, — 
Bridges are in nearly as imperfect a state as the roads. The 
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most remarkable is that of the Schuylkill on entering Phila- 
delphia, which is seven hundred and fifty feet in length, ‘and 
supported by only two piles: but these piles, distant nearly 
two hundred feet from each other, are of the most solid con- 
Struction ; and one of them has its foundation above twenty- 
four feet under the bed of the river. This bridge is forty-two 
feet wide, built of wood, covered in with a roof, and the whole 
is very neatly painted. Other bridges, such as that of Trenton 
over, the Delaware, are not supported by piles, but are fixed 
on great iron-chains extending from one side of the river to the 
other. Bridges on this plan might be thrown over the rapid 
currents in the Alps and Pyrenees; and it is somewhat s*r- 
prizing that they should not have been introduced there, 
since the least cultivated part of Europe may be considered as 
less backward than the United States. 
_. The greatest improvement to be made in the inland-navi- 
gation of the United States, or indeed of any part of the world, | 
would consist in digging a canal from a small lake called 
fmatanque to lake Erie; whence is an easy communication 
to the adjacent lakes on the east and west. The small lake 
Chatauqua is important as the head of a river called Cono- 
W athe southwards, and navigable in all its extent; 
falling eventually into the great river Alleghany. The meng 
of navigation thus obtained would exceed two thousand miles ; 
and a farther extension might be given to this wonderful 
course by digging a canal from the lake Michigan to the 
navigable part of the Illinois, which falls into the Mississippi. 
The expence of the whole would be between one and two 
millions sterling. 
_».dorm. of Government.— We took occasion to give a brief 
Sketch of the American constitution in a former volume, 
(Mz R. vol. Ixviii. p. 54.) and we shall now follow it up by some 
additional particulars. — With respect to provincial adminis- 
tration, each of the American states is divided into counties, . 
face county into townships, and each township into parishes. 
e chief town of a county must be the seat of a court of 
justice, and each township must have a justice of the peace; 
gue the latter has its local, the former its provincial magistrates. 
é other functions of government are delegated respectively 
t0 officers of a higher class; to the representatives in Congress, 
ito’a Governor for each state of the Union, and to Judges who 
act, asin England, in concurrence with juries. The number 
of states isnow eighteen, and likely to be soon augmented; a 
population of sixty thousand giving the inhabitants a right to 
titute prc: Si into a state, and to send two represent- 


‘atives to the Lower House. The amount of the latter is thus 
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dependent on the population of the particular states: but that 
of the senators is fixed, each state sending two. ‘The repre- 
sentatives are elected for two years only; the senators for six; 
and the latter, considered as a body, undergo only gradual 
renovation, no more than one-third of the members retiring 
every two years. 

e executive power in the United States has by no means 
the weight that ought to belong to that department of govern- 
ment; which is owing partly to the immense extent of the ter- 
ritory, and partly to detects inherent in the federal constitution, 
The consequence is a great diversity of feeling in the different 
states, those of the north being opposed to those of the south; 
while a third discrepancy may be said to exist in the political 
temper of Pennsylvania, and the other middle provinces. The 
President and the secretaries of state, who form the executive 
government, are thus under the necessity of throwing themselves 
into the arms of the party which happens to be strongest in 
Congress. Had they possessed the power of acting for them- 
selves, and of giving a prompt direction to the resources of 
their country, neither France nor England would have ven- 
tured to controul the American navigation as they have done 
since 1807. 

As the revenue of the United States, before their late 
contest with us, arose almost altogether from Custom-house- 
‘ duties, the government might say with justice that the in- 

habitants never saw at dete Wabiioes the face of a tax-gatherer. 
These duties were either ad valorem, or in some articles ac- 
cording to weight and measure. Nearly all manufactured 
goods come under the former description, and afford a large 
proportion of the public income. Of other articles, the prin- 
cipal contributions arose (Appendix, table 9.) from rim, 
sugar, coffee, wine, brandy, gin, tea, salt, &c. ‘Their military 
and naval establishment was until the late war on a v 
economical footing; the former scarcely exceeding five thou- 
sand men, and the latter consisting of only eight or ten fri- 
gates, with a corresponding number of small vessels. 

In the year 1805, the revenue and expenditure of America 
were calculated (see Appendix, table 16.) nearly thus: 


Duties on'imported goods, and on ponnage ¢ 
levied at the Custom-house, about # 31320,000 
Direct taxes, levied in the interior, - 200,000 
Post-office duty, - - - 80,00¢ 
year “se 
£ 3,600,000 
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Expenditure. 


Salaries of the President, ministers, senators, £ 
representatives, and judges, about : vv apr 
Army, navy, and foreign embassies, about 900,000 
For the interest and progressive redemption 88 
of the public debt, about sig CaP 





3,000,000 


The expences of the late war have greatly altered the state 
of the budget, but the Americans are still the most lightly 
taxed of civilized people. 

National Character.— ‘The remarkable discrepancy in po- 
litical feelings among the inhabitants of this country arises 
from difference of situation and local interest. The maritime 
states call on their government for a preference to navigation 
and foreign trade; while the inland states expect similar ad- 
vantages for agriculture. Moreover, the distance and con- 
sequent want of intercourse between one province and another 
are sufficient to engender a striking difference in the feelings 
of individuals. Activity and enterprize mark the inhabitants 
of the northern states in a. much higher degree than those of 
the middle or south. Of the Bostonians, it is whimsically 
said that they will go in quest of fortune to the extremity of 
the earth; of a Virginian, that he would hardly quit his native 
parish for it. The thirst of novelty is a striking feature in 
the character of the inhabitants both of the north and the 
middle states; and it is said of New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, that their inhabitants would not die contented if 
they had not changed their profession three or four times in 
the course of their lives. English manners prevail in the 
northern states; in the middle they are blended with the 
characteristics of the Irish, Germans, and French: but, to 
the south of the Potomac, the change is complete, the land- 
holder (or, as he is called, the planter,) giving himself very 
little trouble about business, managing his agriculture by 
means of-slaves, and allowing the trade in the sea-ports to be 
condacted by foreigners. ‘This luxurious proprietor of the 
soil passes his time at table, in horse-racing, or in gambling. 
In the western provinces, (we mean on the other side of the 
Alleghany range,) we meet with a more simple and laborious 
race. 77 
Education, at least the elementary part, is generally diffused 
among the lower classes in the maritime states, almost every 
one being able to read, write, and cast accounts. The 


_ middling classes possess, in course, somewhat more, but nobody 
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thinks of cultivating literature ; and trade and money-making 
engross all their faculties. Accordingly, the progress of the 
Americans has been made, not in the elegant, but in the 
useful arts. Their architecture is very indifferent, but their 
ship-building is equal to that of any European nation. Some 
writers, particularly in France, have chosen to extol the moral 
character of the Americans; while others, and these we must 
confess are the greater number, have been equally loud in 
their censures: but the fact is that both have gone beyond 
the.just medium. M. pe B. remarks: 


‘ In that country, as in all others, we find a mixture of vice 
and virtue: but virtue appears there less attractive than else- 
where, because it is rarely accompanied by those graces which 
excite esteem; and vice seems more deformed, because the 
people are wholly ignorant of the art of hypocritical disguise. 
The American has a bluntness of manner which makes him ap- 
pear with little advantage to strangers, Thus, among the tra- 
vellers who have witnessed the politeness of European society, 
some deem him coarse and unpolished, because he is deficient in 
agreeableness of manner and delicacy of sentiment; while others 
consider him as proud, and vain, because he lays too much stress 
on wealth and ostentation. It must be confessed that merit ob- 
tains little respect in America when found in a low sphere; and. 
the first. question asked, on the intréduction of a stranger, regards 
the amount of his property, as if it was intended to give every 
ene a reception proportioned to his wealth. Name and rank are 
here out of the question; and the American estimates all men in- 
discriminately by one scale—that of fortune.’ 


It thus appears that a residence in the United States is not 
likely to be consonant with the feelings either of men of 
property who have been educated in good society, or of men 
of learning who are unprovided with the gifts of fortune, 
We need go no farther for the causes of the disappointment so 
often experienced by foreigners in that country:—but, even 
to those who carry thither the plainest habits and the simplest 
taste, American society offers few of the advantages that are 
obtained every where else; and the European, who may be 
condemned to live there, must seek for his enjoyments in the 
discharge of the duties of his station, or in the bosom of his 
family: a Frenchman, in particular, finds it difficult to form a 


society in America. 


‘ He lives there almost as insulated as in Turkey; because, al. ' 
though occasional visiting prevails among the upper classes, it would 
seem to be intended among the females for nothing else than taking 
tea, and among the men for drinking wine and other liquors, The 
conversation of the latter turns commonly on politics, or on 
bargains, which one proposes and another accepts; for the Ame- 
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rican loses no opportunity of enriching himself. Gain is the sub- 
ject of ‘all his conversations, and the motive of all his actions; so 
that perhaps no civilized nation exists in the world which supplies 
less,generosity of sentiment, less elevation of eharacter, and fewer 
-of those pleasing or brilliant fancies which form the charm or the 
solace of life. A man here weighs every thing, calculates every 
‘thing, and sacrifices every thing to self-interest; he thinks of no- 
/ thing but himself and his own concerns; looks on all disinterested 
vactions as foibles; sets no value on the qualifications that are 
merely agreeable ; appears a stranger to every idea of heroism or of 
glory; and sees nothing in history but a national romance. 


.-. © The leading feature and main spring of a republic are said to 
- be virtue ; that of the American republic is the love of money. 


This is, in some measure, an effect of the political equality which 
subsists among its citizens; and which, leaving no other criterion 
of distinction than wealth, stimulates them to seek its acqui- 
sition by every means in their power.* Justice is here always a 
calculation, never a virtuous sentiment ;«it is deaf to the cries of 
the unfortunate, and above all to the voice of the stranger. But, al- 


_ though honesty be not the favourite virtue of the American merch- 


ants, it is not (as it is sometimes said to be in Europe) entirely 
banished from the land; since, amid all the corruption of their 
maritime towns, men of upright character and rigid integrity are 
still to be found: while, in the country, and among the remote 
villages, much candour and good faith exist; so that fair and 
downright dispositions are not uncommon in the United States. 
The proud and lofty soul, however,—the generous and benevolent 
heart, — in short, whatever constitutes greatness of character, — 
is here much more rare than elsewhere. 

‘ Yet, if the Americans have none, or few, of the eminent 
qualities which ennoble human nature, and excite admiration, they 
have others which, although more unassuming, are not less esti- 
mable, and contribute perhaps more to the welfare of society ; 
such as a love of liberty, of labour, of regularity, and of clean- 
liness. Few mendicants are to be seen in the United States ; every 
one who is able to work would be ashamed to live at the expence 
of others. - A pleasing regularity also is discernible in every part 
of the country. On entering a house, even one of the least in- 
viting’ exterior, the eye is agreeably struck with the order that 
prevails throughout. Nothing pleases a stranger more, on his first 
arrival, than the cleanliness visible in the streets, the houses, and 
the dress of the inhabitants. Every body is decently habited ; the 
men in cloth coats as in Europe, the women in gowns, for the most 
part white; their linen constantly clean. The houses, whether of 
brick, or of wood, are always neatly and sometimes elegantly 





* It is a curious fact that Mr. Fulton, whose name has figured in 


5) UF news-papers as inventor of the Torpedo, proposed his discovery, 
/) first.to France agate England, next to mn ge against France ; 
..syand, on the re | 


usal of each, to the United.States against them 
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coloured; and, though they are not superbly furnished or orna- 
mented, they want nothing that is necessary, and the whole is 
kept in a state of perfect neatness. | BAO : 
‘ The Americans are generally of tall stature and good shape ; 
their limbs strong ‘and well proportioned, and their looks fresh 
and ruddy: but they have seldom much delicacy of feature, or 
expression of couritenance. The negroes ‘who ‘inhabit the United 
States, and are distinguished by their jet black skins and woolly 
hair, are in many respects superior to the aboriginal Indians. ‘They 
appear more ingenious and more intelligent here than inthe West 
Indies, and they live also more comfortably. This arises-partly 
from their being well fed and clothed, and partly from their having 
more opportunity for acquiring their liberty ; and; after its acqui- 
sition, they are less exposed to humiliation from the prejudices 
and contempt of the whites. But, while the black or African race 
has thus been greatly ameliorated by its connection with Euro- 
peans, the Indians, or red race, have in consequence of this con- 
nection become a prey to several vices (such as the habit of 
drinking, ) ‘to which they were formerly strangers, and which will 
_contribute to their depopulation much more rapidly than the dis- 
tresses of war.’ Sj 


Manufactures, — These, being completely exempt from mo- 
nopolies or prohibitions, might be expected to advance rapidly 
in the United States: but they are retarded by a very formi- 
dable obstacle, the high price of labour. In France, the 
average wages of a mechanic are about 15d. in the country, 
and 20d. in a town: in England, they are apparently double, 
though, in consequence of the superidrity of our tools and the 
ae division of labour, the difference is less than it seems: 

ut in America they are, all things considered, fully triple the 
rates of France. ‘The consequence was that the Americans 

id little attention to manufactures until the late war, and 
particularly till the year 1805; and the change is chiefly to be 
attributed to the difficulties thrown in the way of the navigation - 
and commerce of neutrals by our Orders in Council. 


‘ The annual value of American manufactures is now estimated 
at 4 or 5,000,000l. sterling, after the cost of the raw materials has 
been deducted. The principal branch of the industry of their 
mechanics is ship-building, and the Americans rival in this respect 
the most industrious nations of Europe. The best ships are con- 
structed in the dock-yards of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New 
York: but the strongest of all are those that are made of the wood 
of Carolina in the ports of the south. The quantity of shipping 
annually built in the different dock-yards is estimated at paid 
100,000 tons. The business of wheelwright and carpenter is well 
understood in all the principal towns ; and the furniture and vehicles 
made at Philadelphia find a ready market in the West Indies, and 
even in South America. Philadelphia is also the place in which 
_brewing, distilling, and sugar-refining have been hrought to the 
ee L13 greatest 
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eatest perfection. At Boston, and in several other. towns of 
assachusetts, Rhode-island, and Connecticut, spinning machines 
for cotton are erected, which are driven by steam-engines, where 
the cotton is picked, spun, and wound off at the same time: but 
the cotton-cloths manufactured in the United States are in general 
of a coarse quality. The manufacture of wool, hemp, and flax is 
chiefly confined to private families ; and all woollen and linen cloth 
ofa fine texture is imported from other countries. At Danbury 
in Connecticut, is a very fine manufacture of hats; beaver.and 
woollen hats are also made at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and in the other principal towns. The knitting of 
stockings is practised on an extensive scale at German-town in 
Penns Franti as well as in several of the principal market-towns 
and villages: but, generally speaking, little machinery for this 
purpose is erected in the United States, and the hosiery is as yet 
very coarse. Silk manufactures are altogether unknown. 

‘ Coarse paper for writing and printing is made in almost every 
province; and printing-presses are established in the smallest 
towns for the publication of weekly and even daily news-papers. 
Imitations of English saddlery are attempted in the principal 
towns; several tanneries are established; and a large quantity of 
boots and shoes is exported from Salem, Boston, Providence, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, to the West-India islands. The best 
curriers are those of- New Jersey and Pennsylvania; and the best 
tanners are those of the Delaware. The manufacture of clocks, 
watches, and jewellery is confined to the principal towns, but that 
of earthen-ware and coarse glass is sufficiently diffused. The best 
glass-works are those of Pittsburg, and the best potteries are at 
Philadelphia, where they imitate the Staffordshire-ware of Wedge- 
wood. Iron founderies are established in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia; and agricultural and other instruments 
are made of this material in several states, particularly in those of 
the north. Cannon-founderies are formed at Philadelphia, at 
Richmond, and in the neighbourhood of Washington, at which 
are annually cast from 2 to 300 pieces of artillery ; while the ma- 
nufactories of arms at Springfield, Newhaven, and Harper's 
Ferry, send out from 20 to 30,000 muskets. 

‘ Generally speaking, however, the manufactures of America 
are very backward, and far from being on a level with those of 
Europe, except in the coarse articles which may be considered 
as necessaries of life: in all others, especially such as require neat 
workmanship and a great division of labour, they are still very 
far. behind.’ 


Foreign Trade. — M. vr Beavsour is very explicit, par- 


- ticularly in his Appendix, on this head; and he fully confirms 


the statements so often made in our pages, of the large balance 
remitted to England in years of peace from the sale of Ame- 
rican goods on the Continent of Europe. He shews also 
((Appendix, table 11.) that large sums are annually sent in 
‘specie by the Americans to our possessions in India. rue 
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total balance thus paid to us he computes (p. 109.) at twenty- 
five millions of dollars, (between four and five millions éter- 
ling,) a sum corresponding to the estimate of Mr. Baring in 
his well-known pamphlet on the Orders in Council, and 
resting (tables 10, 11. in M. pe Breausour’s Appendix,) on 
the evidence of official returns. These documents shew that, 
while America exports to England only four millions sterling 
in merchandise, she receives from her nearly nine millions; 
while the exports of America to France, Holland, and the 
rest of Europe, greatly exceed her imports. The balance, 
says the author, ‘ est payé par l'argent du continent ; tout va 
pour soudoyer Vindustrie Anglaise” What infatuation could 
induce our government to tamper, by our Orders in Council, 
with so rich a source of revenue? 

M. ve Beavsour seems fond of statistical calculations. 
He attempts (table 6.) an estimate of the annual returns of 
the whole productive capital of the United States, and arrives 
at a computation which, when adapted to the present year, 
may be thus stated : 


Agriculture, - 40,000,000 | Forests, 4,000,000 
Manufactures, 10,000,000 | Fisheries, 2,000,000 - 
Navigation and 
foreign Trade, 





: 8,000,000 


These calculations, however, are necessarily conjectural, and 
are to be understood as indicative of the whole national income 
on an estimate formed from the total income of individuals; 
they bear, of course, no reference to the receipts of the public 
treasury. ‘The circulating medium in the United States is 
partly paper, partly metallic: but the latter, being said’ not 
to exceed five millions sterling, would be wholly inadequate 
to a country of such extent, were not the deficiency supplied 
by a number of banks, whose collective issues are calculated 
at eight or nine millions sterling. Still the total affords a 
result of very moderate amount, when compared to a country 
like France, in which the want of confidence necessitates the 
exclusive use of coin. Ifthe currency of France amounts, as 
it is generally supposed, to nearly a hundred millions sterling, 
the result is as three to one on comparing the population of 
that kingdom and the United States, and calculating at so 

much per head. 4 
The latter part of the volume describes the commercial re- 
lations of the United States with the rest of the world, parti- 
cularly with France and England. It is observed that ¢ the 
misfortune of a French trader is his impatience to make 
money; together with his want of that sound reasoning which 
L1l4 leads 
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leads ‘the: Dutch:and British merchant tobe ‘satisfied with a 
small profit, in the hope of a great eventual gain by extension 
of business.’ pee can be more just than this remark on 
the conduct of individuals: but it is followed by observations 
on the national policy with which we can by no means concur. 
1M. pe Beavsour, being one of those discontented French- 
men who regard. England as the cause of all the late misfor- 
tunes of his country, declaims (pp. 205. 214.) ina violent 
strain againt our monopolizing spirit, and spares no pains 
— seg.) to persuade the Americans to trade, by pre- 

rence; with France.’ It is from the same motive of oppo- 
sition to our interference, that he employs so many paragraphs 
(p. r§0. ‘et seg.) in urging the Americans to increase’ their 
army and navy. .In-trath, from the moment at which the 
author takes leave of ‘local description, and attempts to make 
excursions in the field of political reasoning, his readers must 
keep a strict watch against his insinuating but fallacious argu- 
mentation. He finds it necessary, however, to’ allow that 
among all nations we are likely to profit most by the increas- 
ing prosperity of America. 

«The intercourse {he says) between England and the United 
States is daily on the increase, and will continue so in a greater 
proportion than between the United States and the other parts of 
the world. . Several. reasons may be assigned for this fact: but 
the, principal are to be sought in the superiority of the capital and 
machinery of England, as well as in the analogy between the man- 
ners and customs of the two nations. The English are of all 

ople the best provided with capital ; they can therefore give the 
longest credit. Now the Americans are of all nations the one 
which by its vast means of giving employment to capital stands 
most in need of credit. The English not only lend to the Ame- 
ricans to assist them in establishing a business, but ate always 
making them fresh advances to enable them to pay off their former 
debts ; and thus is formed between them a golden chain of much 
greater strength than any political tie. 

‘ The great amount of capital circulating in England has intro- 
duced into her manufactures a minute division of labour, with much 
‘ingenious machinery calculated to abridge it; and these improve- 
ments have produced such a reduction in the share of manual} 
labour required, that the English, in spite of their enormous taxes, 
‘are able to furnish the foreign markets at a cheaper rate than any 
other nation. The products of English industry are likewise better 
-adapted to the political condition of the United States than those of 
-any.other people. Above all, it ought to be considered that two na- 
tions speaking the same language are perpetually making an ex- 
change.of their thoughts and sentiments, which excites and facili- 
tates every other ae chaige : while nations who speak a different 


age remain mutual strangers, notwithstanding all the advan- 
“t#ges that otherwise ‘might tetd to’bring ‘them together.’ , 
aval 14 M. DE 
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M. ve Beavsour is not (p. 246.) among the numbér.of 
those who desire the emancipation of the Spanish Americans, 
whom he considers as not yet arrived at the proper stage of 
civilization. 

With regard to the North Americans, he apologizes, in his 
preface, for the freedom taken in some respects with their 
national character. ‘ I have spoken,’ he says, ‘ without reserve 
of what is good and what is bad among them, not with a view 
to gratify the pride of any other nation by the contrast, but. in 
the hope of accomplishing a good purpose. Nations, like in- 
dividuals, should be frequently reminded that their real well- 
wisher is he who exhibits a faithful view of their defects; not 
he who keeps them in the back-ground, and who brings for- 
wards only the flattering part of the picture.’ — Notwith- 
standing his long absence from the shores of the Mediterranean, 

- ae with partiality on the associates of his 
earlier days, and is fond of exhibiting (p. 243.) the inhabitants 
of the south of Europe as characterized by many estimable 
features. Indeed, his warmth of imagination fitted him better 
for appreciating the qualities of ardent characters, than the 
sober calculating habits of the Americans; and the same 
cause may probably suffice to account for one of the chief de- 
fects of his work, viz. a very limited knowlege of a study re- 
quiring a —— of deliberate reflection, we mean political 
economy. is is apparent in a number of passages ; (pp. ro9. 
179. 199. 235.) and an essay under the title of * Notions 
@ Economie Politique,’ subjoined to the volume, is not calcu- 
lated to redeem the misapprehensions in the preceding pages, 
and ought, moreover, to have found a place elsewhere. On 
the other hand, his expressions are concise and his style is 
lively ; his reader experiences no fatigue, and in truth is not 
a little in danger of being carried along with him-in 
in which he seems to have written. more from imagination 
than conviction. Of that nature we must account the para- 

phs (p. 144.) in which he accuses’the Americans in- 
discriasinasely of want of religion, and (p. 183.) enlarges 
vehemently on their prejudices against France. We would 
fain hope, likewise, out of charity to our Trans-atlantic 
brethren, that the passage (p. 156.) descriptive of their thirst 
of money-getting is much over strained. From all these 
deductions, it appears that M. pe Beavsour, matured as he 
is in years and experience, is still a Frenchman, and must be 
followed with reserve. | 

One of the most instructive parts of the book is the or 
pendix, consisting of a succession of tables of the tr a 
population, revenue, and national resources of America. e 


have 
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have selected the more important of these documents, and with 


them we conclude our extracts. 


* Progress of American Shipping. 


Years. Tons. Men. 


1790. 486,000 25,000 
1791. 502,698 28,000 
1792. 567,628 30,000 
1793- 627,670 33,060 
1794- 628,617 39,900 
1795- 747,964 45,000 
1796. 831,900 51,500 
1797- $76,912 60,200 





Years. Tons. Men. 


1798. 893,329 62,300 
1799. 920,000 63,500 
1800. 972,000 64,000 
1801. 947,576 63,800 
1802. 1,003,002 64,200 
1803. 1,007,323 64,500 
1805. 1,010,141 66,000 
1806. 1,140,368 70,000 


‘ The following Table of the Exports in 18054 shews the relative . 


Trade of the different Maritim 


. Sterling. 
New York about £5,000,000 
Massachusetts - 4,000,000 
Pennsylvania - 2,800,000 
Maryland - = - 2,300,000 
South Carolina - 2,100,000 
Virgina - = 1,400,000 





tates. 
Sterling, 

New Orleans, and 

the Mississippi 
generally, - £1,000,000 
Connecticut - ~- 300,000 
North Carolina - 200,000 


New Hampshire - 150,000 


‘ Foreign Trade of the United States with all Parts of the World ; 
computed on an Average of Three Years, viz. 1802, 1803; 


1804. 


Exports of Home-produce. 
Value in Dollars. 
Corn and Flour 13,040,000 


Fish, salt and pickled 2,848,000 


Beef, Pork, Butter 
and Cheese : i 3:728,000 
Cotton . = 65940,000 | 


Tobacco - 
Wood for building, 


Naval Stores, anit 4,387,000 


- 6,143,000 


Potash - 
Other Articles - 2,842,000 





39,928,000 





Exports, or rather Re-exports of 
Foreign Manufactures and 
Produce. 

Value in Dollars. 
Brought up 39,928,000 

Commodities pay- } 

ing Duties ad | 


valorem, being > 9,772,000 
chiefly Foreign | 


Manufactures 
Coffee : - 7,302,000 
Sugar - - §53775,000 


Cotton, Cocoa, In- 


digo, and Spices +P 
Tea - = 1,304,000 
Wine - - 1,10 


Strong Liquers  - 642,000 
Other Articles - 140,000 





Total of Exports 68,461,000 


This 
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This Exportation took place to 
the following Countries. 


Dollars. 

To Great Britain 23,707,000 
To Russia, Prussia, 6 

and Germany lint 
To Holland, Spain, 

France, anit 30,678,000 

Italy - he 3 
To Portugal - 2,321,000 
To other Countries 3,786,000 





Total as before - 68,461,000 
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Imports to the United States. 


Value in Dollars. 
From Great Britain 35,970,000 
From Russia, Prus- 


sia, and Germ- ¢ 7,094,000 
any - - 
From Holland, 
France, Spain, ' 25,475,000 
and Italy = - . 
From Portugal - 1,083,000 
From China - - 4,856,000 


From other Countries 838,000 


Total - 





751316;000 





‘ Tabular Sketch of the Trade between the United States and 
Great Britain and the British Possessions, on an Average of 


the Years 1802, 1803, 1804. 


‘ Great Britain. 


Exports to 
Dollars. 
Cotton - - 5,640,000 
Tobacco’ - - 3,220,000 
Flour and ‘Provi- a,s6a000 


sions generally 
Wood for building, 

Naval Stores anit 1,510,000 

Potash-  - 





Other Articles of ) 

American Growth ¢ eer 

oo 
15,690,000 








Imports from 

Dollars. 

Merchandise, 7 
chiefly Manufac- 
tures, such as 
Broad - Cloths, 
Hardware, Print- 
ed Cottons, Pot- 
tery Ware - J 
Other Articles, 


such as Bes, 1,340,000 
Tin, Iron, &c. 


> 26,060,000 








27,400,000 





- The large balance due to England is paid by money-remit- 
tances from the Continent of Europe. 


‘ British India. 


Exports to 
Dollars. 
Produce, American 
as well as Foi, 130,000 
only - - 





Imports from 
Dollars. 
Manufactured 
Goods, inci f 2,950,000 
ly Cottons - 
Produce, Sugar, 


Pepper, Kc. - t 580,000 





33530,000° 





The large balance due to British India is paid by the Ame- 


ricans in specie. 


© British 


A 
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_ © British North America, comprizing Newfoundland. 
ae oer. 


Exports to __ Imports from 
Dollars. Dollars. 
Provisions and Cattle 530,000 | Articles for Indian 
Wood for building, Traffic, Salt Pt, $40,000 
Naval Stores, and g0,000 | &c. 2 hy rm 
- Potash. - - 


Hides and Peltry 160,000 
Other American Pro- 

du ce - p 60,000 
Fereign Produce - 160,000 


1,000,000 











* British West Indies. 


Exports to Imports from 
es Dollars. > Dollars. 
our and Provisions um - - 2,440,000 
in general t 4,720,000 Sugar and Coffee - Aone 


Wood for building 990,000 | Other Produce = 650,000 
Other Articles o 

American Growth f§ 34%9°° ' 
Foreign Commodities 430,000 











6,480,000 4,570,000” 








The balance due to the United States is paid in dollars, or 


by bills on England, the planters not being. permitted to dis- 


charge it in produce. 


¢ SUMMARY. 
Dollars. Dollars. 











2 ‘Great Britain 15,690,000 E [Great Britain . 27,400,000 
3 British India - 130,000 | © | British India - 3,530,000 
‘& < British North 1,000,000 . ; British North setooo 
& | America z America ; 
cs | Brit. W. Indies 6,480,000 = | British West 

— (| Indies - { HFTOMCO 

23,300,000 

OG. B. ka Money f 12740:000 me: 








—_ Total + 36,040,000 
Total - 36,040,000 | 











This balance was much increased in the years 1805, 1806. 


~ and 1807. 
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Art. VIIL, - Histoire des Républiques Italiennes, &c.; i.e. The 
History of the Italian Republics, by M. Simonpe bk Sismonni. 


[ Art. continued from the last Appendix.})"8 0» 99» 


T= history of antient Rome is the subject of our earliest 
studies, and possibly the most delightful of our. oldest 
remembrances ; while the history of the same country, and 
almost the same people and language, revived and brought 
back to youth and vigour, is either absolutely unknown, or 
only sketched out here and there as it may chance to be 
blended with the great mass of European annals. Considered 
separately, it is a question whether the Spanish and Portu- 
guese possessions of America, or even the more barbarous 
parts of the same continent, are not as much the object of 
our curiosity as the states which produced the first historians, 
poets, antiquaries, legislators, painters, architects, sculptors, 
navigators, and mechanics of modern Europe. Is it that, 
measuring ourselves with Italy as she now is, we cannot recon- 
cile to our minds the notion of what she was, while our island 
was wrapt, in common with the rest of Europe, in the pro* 
foundest darkness? Is it that no annalist, before the time 
of M.-peE Sismonp1, has collected together the scattered 
elements of Italian history? Is it that, in our hasty and er- 
roneous estimation, the * be democrat of Florence or the 
aristrocrat of Venice sinks into insignificance before the same 
two characters as we read of them in Roman story? Is it 
that, lost in the present, we forget the past, and are happy to 
forget it? We cannot trace this indifference to a grand and 
glowing history, without a wish and an endeavour to dispel 
it; and, in pursuance of this attempt to awaken curiosit 
and direct it to an almost new source of information, we shail 
endeavour to remount the stream of time, and descend agai 
with the present historian to the commencement of * that day 
of wrath,” on which the sun of Italy grew pale, and sank be- 
neath the horizon, we fear, never to rise and shine again. 
Having conducted the principal Italian states, with the 
exception of Florence, through a series of centuries and 
disasters to their final comparative independence, we find 
ourselves arrested at the dawn of better days by the com- 
mencement of a party-war, the longest and most outrageous 
that ever alternately disgraced and adorned the pages of 
history. ‘The four last emperors were of the F’ranconian house 
known by the name of Gueibeling, or Waibling; a castle 
of the diocese of Augsburgh in the mountains of Hertfeld: 
the partisans of which house were afterward designated by the 
name of Ghibelline. Another powerful house, originally of 


Altdorf, 
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Altdorf, was possessed, at this epoch, of Bavaria; and, as 
many of its princes bore the name. of Guelf, their partisans 
were known by the appellation of Guelfi. The last two 
Henrys had been distinguished by their long wars with the 
church; and from this circumstance, more than from an 
consistent plan adopted by the successors in that family, the 
Ghibellines were esteemed the enemies of the church, and 
friends to the noblesse: while the Guelfs were viewed as the 
protectors of the Holy See, and defenders of the people 
against the encroachments of their princes. The contest 
between these two rival houses in the persons of their sove- 
reigns, who were equal in weakness, and equally dependent on 
the affections of the people for the support of their claims, 
first taught the Italian republics to despise the imperial 
authority ; while a schism in the church diminished’ their 
respect for the pontiffs, and encouraged the people of Rome 
to withdraw from their obedience. 

Unmolested independence, however, has never been the lot 
of any people. Hardly had the cities tasted the sweets of 
those liberties which they had earned by a long and persever- 
ing opposition to their great and their less tyrants, when an 
énemy appeared, in the person of Frederic Barbarossa, who at 
once threatened their freedom and their existence. This great 
man, connecting in himself the families of Suabia and 
Franconia known by the name of Ghibellines, and those of 
Bavaria and Saxony distinguished by that of Guelfs, was 
raised to the imperial throne for the express purpose of stop- 
ping the effusion of blood, and appeasing the exasperation of 
party. In the interior of Germany, all was peace during the 
greater portion of his reign; and, availing himself of these 
happy dispositions, he chose Italy and its independent republics 
as the objects against which to direct his force. The siege 
of Tortona was the signal for a general attack on Italian 
freedom ; and the destruction of the city of Milan, with the 
dispefsion of its brave inhabitants, gave rise to that noble 
coalition, known by the name of the Lombard-league, which 
encountered, baffled, and at length defeated all his plans for 
trampling on new-born liberty. Every thing prospered with 
the Lombard-league ; Barbarossa was driven from Italy with 
disgrace; his partisans were humbled; and, with the excep- 
tion of the single city of Pavia, all had been compelled to 
abandon the royal cause, and to embrace that of the republics. 
Milan and Tortona, which Frederic had wished to destroy, 
rose more flourishing from their ruins; and Alessandria, a 
new city established in hatred of his power, shut him out from 


the March of: Piedmont. The foundation of this last city a 
the 
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the middle of the twelfth century demands a short notice. 
At a time when all Lombardy, with the exception of the 
upper Montferrat and Pavia, were leagued against Barba- 
rossa, the contracting parties, determined to prevent the 
intercourse of the marquisate with the republic, selected a spot 
immediately between them which they destined to be the 
bulwark of republicanism whenever they should be driven to 
extremities. In consequence, all the troops of Milan, Cre- 
mona, and Placentia directed their march on the confines of 
these two states; and in that vast and magnificent plain they 
nade choice of a situation which nature appears to have 
fortified, at the confluence of the Tanaro and the Bormida, 
two of the largest rivers which flow down from the moun- 
tains at the right of the Po. These torrents, irregular in 
their course, do not hollow out for themselves a bed of suf- 
ficient depth to present every where an insurmountable 
barrier to armies: but their fords are variable; and their 
annual inundations form a sufficient defence in the season 
chosen by the Germans for warfare. A deep clay, penetrated 
by water during the winter, opposes the progress of troops and 
the possibility of encamping; in summer, vast beds of gravel 
left dry by the rivers reflect the rays of a scorching sun ; 
and the absence of any hedge or tree exposes the troops who 
attempt to approach the city to arrows shot from the walls. 
In this place, at 25 miles W. S. W. of Pavia, 15 miles N. 
of Asti, and 40 from Milan, the Lombards founded a new 
city destined to eternize the memory of their resistance, and 
of their zeal for the church and for liberty. After the name of 
the chief of their league, and father of the faithful, they called 
it Alessandria; they surrounded it with a large ditch, into 
which they conducted the water of two neighbouring rivers ; 
and, to render it at once populous and powerful, they trans- 
orted thither all the inhabitants of the surrounding villages, 

ee Gamundia, Bergulio, Hunilla, and Solestia :—they 
built for them houses; they authorized them to constitute a 
free and republican government; they insured to them all the 
privileges for which they themselves were contending 5 and 
they engaged the pope to found in their favour a new 
bishopric. From the very first year, the Alessandrians were 
able to send into the field an army of 15,000 combatants, 
The city was originally built of mud and straw; and hence the 
name of Alessandria della paglia has remained long after the 
substitution of marble and of stone for these rude materials 
of its early condition. Fortunately for this infant-state, the 
Emperor and his enemies were so reduced by their exertions, 
that six years were necessary for either party to ae for 
| uture 
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future campaigns: but the time of trial arrived; and the new 
walls were scarcely consolidated by materials that promised 
resistance, when Frederic appeared beneath them. Never- 
theless, his power, already shaken by the Milanese and their 
allies, was doomed here to be broken ‘before a city built in 
haste, and his disorderly retreat formed the first.epoch in the 
annals of the republic. The immunities which the cities ob- 
tained by force of arms were secured to them by the truce of 
Venice, and the treaty of Constance. 

Scarcely was the independence of the cities recognized by the 


Emperor, when it was.again hazarded in long and difficult con- 


tests with the lords of the country; and the flame of liberty, 
kindled by opposition to a foreign despot, was alternately fanned 
by new victories and extinguished by new defeats in their 
struggle with domestic tyrants. ‘ “ In the year 1200,” says the 
Chronicle of Padua, “the Plebeians took away from the nobles 
the administration of the city, and kept it in their own hands.” — 
The people of Bol and Milan signalized themselves by their 
jealousy of the nobles. ‘That dreaded order was forcibly com- 
pelled to fly from Bologna; and, taking refuge at Cremona, 
it formed a military company which wat'called the Society of 
Saint Faustus: while the Plebeians on their side established a 
counter-association known by the name of Bruzella. The 
name of Bruzella or Brughella is preserved to these days, and 
makes one of the four masks of the Italian theatre. 

The Popes, raised by Charlemagne and his immediate suc- 
cessors to a high degree of power, were called to'a new 
struggle in the eleventh, thirteenth, and sixteenth centuries. 
Gregory VII. in the first, Innocent III. in the second, and 
Julius II. in the third of these periods, are the men who re- 
conquered the temporal authority, and gave a consolidation to 
the authority of the church. The establishment of a power of 
the first order, which has frequently courted the ‘Mikinee of 
the free cities and as frequently oppressed them, and has taken 
part in their revolutions, should always constitute an essential 
feature in the history of Italian liberty. ya 

Between the Popes and the Emperors, a constant i- 
tion subsisted, which was the necessary consequence of ‘the 
rank of these two chieftains of Christendom, of their preroga- — 
tives, and their pretensions. They might agree with each other 
for a truce: but, while the Popes refused to renounce their 
dominion over all the thrones in the world, and while the 
Emperors refused to strip themselves of their more important 
rights, it was impossible to conclude a sincere peace. When 
their dissentions did not amount to open war, the cause was ordi- 
narilyto be found in the marked ascendancy of one overthe other 
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party: —~an equilibrium always brought on war. , Since the 
peace at Constance, the imperial cause had recovered in Italy 
a great preponderance: Frederic I. had on his side his glory 
and his power; and the marriage of his son with the heiress 
of Naples had deprived the pontiff of an antient and faithful 
ally, at the same time that it doubled the forces of his adver- 


sary. We have in our first article given an account of the 


territorial, possessions left by the untess Matilda, and 
claimed by the pontiffs of Rome. Of. these provinces, the 
Emperor, Henry VI., had kept possession, in defiance of the 


-reclamations made by the Roman court: but the deaths of 


Henry and of Celestine III. so changed the proportion of the 
imperial and pontifical parties, that the latter was able in his 
turn to effect conquests over the royal authority, without ex- 
periencing resistance, or even incurring the imputation of 
ambition. On one side, Innocent III., a noble Roman, who 
had only attained his thirty-seventh year, was elected to suc- 
ceed to Celestine, and brought to the administration a. pro- 
found knowlege of the interests of his country and the Holy 
See; the courage and ambition of a gentleman yet young; 
and the reputation of sanctity and of knowlege, which he owed 
to a regular course of life and to writings esteemed in the age. 
On the other side, Frederic II., successor to Henry, was an 
infant only two years old, and his mother Constance had 
embraced the papal cause. All these advantages were turned 
by Innocent to his own interest; and, adroitly profiting by 
every favourable circumstance, he succeeded in raising to 
himself a dynasty which might at times be shaken, but which 
remains to this day respected even in its ruin. Among the 
states of Italy, Genoa was usually attached to. the Emperors 
and Ghibellines, while Tuscany embraced the papal and 
Guelf factions. Either party was advantageous to the free- 
dom of the cities; since those which sided with the Emperor 
procured immunities for their services; and those which 
took part against him were the workers of their own 
independence. 

‘ We now arrive at the year 1215; an epoch at which the most 
illustrious and most durable of the Italian republics, that of. Flos 
rence, begins to fix the regards of history. e city of Florence 
was probably a mere suburb of Fiesole, an antient city of the 
Etrusci, and hence its foundation is lost in some obscurity: but Lu- 
cius Sylla the dictator pees in ita Roman colony, and traced 
out the walls on the smiling borders of the Arno, at the foot of the 
Appennines, between hills covered with olive and fig-trees, and all 
the productions of the hottest climates. Nocity has received from 
nature more advantages than Florence. Even in the hottest sea- 
sons, the air is ever wholesome; limpid waters descend from the 
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Appennines; and the magnificence of the Florentine citizens of 
the middle age has adorned and refreshed it by sumptuous 
fountains. The plain which extends from the gates of Florence 
into the lower Arno is covered with mulberries and vines trained up 
into trees ; it lavishes every summer its rich harvests of wheat and 
Turkish corn; and five crops succeed each other rapidly in the 
space of three years. On the side of the Appennines, rises an am- 
phitheatre of beautiful hills, producing the most exquisite oil and 
wine of Italy; and, farther on, lofty mountains, covered with vast 
forests of chesnut-trees, offer their tribute for the poor man’s nou- 
rishment, without requiring any other labour than that of gathering 
their yearly fruit. 

‘ The Mugnone and many other rivers enrich the land which 
they water; the agriculturist borrows from the Arno itself a part 
of its stream; and this river, which during the great heats almost 
abandons its bed, fills it again during the rainy season, and opens 
an easy and expeditious communication with Pisa and the sea by 
means of Jight barks. 

‘ Florence, adorned with hot baths, theatres, and aqueducts, in 
the time of Sylla, was almost ruined by Totila king of the Goths, 
during the war which he supported against the Generals of Justi- 
nian: but the city was afterward rebuilt by Charlemagne; and it 
devoted the four ages which elapsed since the reign of its new 
founder to the perfection of its municipal administration. During 
this time, it compelled all the nobles of the neighbourhood to enrol 
themselves in the number of Florentine citizens, and reduced their 
fiefs to its jurisdiction. Up to the year 1207, Florence was go- 
verned by consuls chosen among its best citizens, and by a senate 
of a hundred persons.’ 


Although the Florentine nobility, who had hitherto been 
rulers of the republic, could not be indifferent to the quarrels 
between the Emperors and the’ Popes, the internal peace of 
the state had not yet been disturbed; and though it had 
been engaged in the Tuscan league, it had not committed 
itself by any of those acts of vigour which give the pledge of 
supporting a party-interest. In thiscity, as in all small states, 
the leading families of nobles, from their frequent contact, be- 
came rivals, and from rivals became the enemies of each other. 
A quarrel which had broken out between the families of the 
Buondelmonti and the Uberti caused the first bloodshed : 
eachi faction sought new pretexts for exasperation ; and, with- 
out any political feeling at the beginning, each attached to 
his personal hatred the fresh aggravation that was derived 
from party. Forty-two families of the first rank declared 
themselves for the Buondelmonti and the Guelfs; and twenty- 
four others sided with the Uberti and the Ghibellines. 
Frequent combats ensued between the families and their par- 
tizans; each built towers and fortified their palaces; and yet 
for thirty-three years they lived together within the Price 
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of the same walls, sometimes curbed, sometimes overawin 
the public authority. Atlength, the Guelfs were compelled 
to retire from the city in 1248, and thus a partial tran- 
quillity was restored. Though thirty-three years of almost 
uninterrupted wars had not the effect of accustoming the tia- 
tion to arms, and of preparing it for future conquests, these 
protracted commotions impressed a peculiar character on the 
architecture of the city; a character which is not to this day 
effaced, because succeeding architects, without accounting for 
the national style, have imitated it in their edifices. ‘The 
Florentine a are square heavy masses, not to be 
shaken by time, and of which the principal ornament is their 
strength. ‘ They consist of thick embossed walls, with doors 
Mi above the ground, to which it is necessary to ascend from 
the street; and having in them large rings of iron or of bronze, 
in which torches were placed in public illuminations, and the 
flags of partizans were planted.” 

he manners of the Florentines in the middle of the thir- 


teenth century are thus pourtrayed by the elder Villani, 
(Storte Fiorentine, L. vi, c. 70.) 


«« At this time, the citizens of Florence lived soberly ; their 
provisions were simple and their expences small. Some of their 
customs will appear to us rude and barbarous; they and their 
wives were clothed with the coarsest stuffs; many of them even 
wore skins without lining for their habits, with caps on their 
heads, and wooden shoes on their feet. The greatest ladies 
fancied themselves in grand costume when attired in a close robe 
of coarse scarlet cloth, fastened by a metal girdle, and a fur-cloak 
with a hood that covered the head: while the ordinary classes of 
females wore a dress of the same form, but of coarse Cambra 
green. The most frequent dowry for daughters did not exceed a 
hundred livres: but those who gave largely made it amount to two 
or at most to three hundred, and this last sum was considered as 
a very large portion. The generality of females did not marry 
until they had passed the age of twenty. With these rude manners 
and customs, the Florentines had a loyal spirit ; they were faithful 
one to the other, and wished to see the same fidelity observed in 
the affairs of their country. Notwithstanding their rustic and poor 
mode of life, they performed the most virtuous actions; and 
they contributed more to the honour of their home and their 
country than we of this day who live with more effeminacy,” 


A people accustomed by choice to habits of this noble tem- 
perance, enriched by a moderate and not a monopolizing 
commerce, and within reach of all the blessings which 
sweeten life, wi!l not long remain enslaved. e new 
government established by the Ghibellines with the assistance 
of Frederic was essentially aristrocratic; and, as this general 
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simplicity of life extended also to the noble families, the 


power of these families was as conspicuous in arms as in 
their rights acknowleged by the laws. All the brothers 
married; all had numerous children habituated to the exer- 
cise of arms; and we hear of some families who counted as 
far as three hundred individuals. The family of the’ Uberti 
was the most powerful of Florence and perhaps the proudest, 
had brought about the. revolution, corresponded with the 
Emperor, and possessed in the city the best fortified palaces. 
The nobles often in the insolence of power vexed the ple- 
beians by extortions, acts of violence, and injuries. On the 
20th October, 1250, even before the death of Frederic, all the 
richest citizens of Florence were excited to take up arms, 
and assembled on the place called Santa Croce, in front of a 
church which then saw for the first time the formation of a 
popular state; where the tombs of the great men of the city 
were afterward built, and where the republic of the dead is 

et assembled to reproach the littleness of the living. Having 
forced the Podestat to resign, they replaced him by the nomi- 
nation of Uberto of Lucca to the captaincy of the people. A 
council was formed of two members chosen in each quarter of 
the city, which took the name of Signoria, and was to be re- 
newed every two months. ‘The organization of the military 
force was the first care of the new government. ‘They had no 
reason to apprehend usurpation from their army, because that 
army was the nation itself. All the citizens within the walls 
were enrolled in one of the twenty companies of militia; all the 
country was portioned out to ninety-six companies of auxili- 
aries: the soldiers named their officers; all submitted to the 


captain of the people; all at the, first alarm were bound to ~ 


appear on the parade; and the first thought of the troops 
was to chuse the devices and colours of their standards. 


‘ Another regulation, not less necessary to insure the power of 
the community against the enterprizes of the nobles, was the demo- 
lition of the fortresses by means of which they had placed them- 
selves above the laws. The first law passed in the name of the 
people commanded them to lower their walls to a certain height. 
The materials furnished by the demolition of so many private 
fortifications were employed for the common defence; and the 
walls of the city in the southern quarter of the Arno were built 
with them. At the same time, was founded the palace of the 
Podestat ; that massive and imposing fortress which is converted 
in these days into a prison. Here were lodged the members of the 
government, who till this time had inhabited private houses, and 
assembled only in churches.’ 


With the revolution arose the decided preference of the 


people for the Guelf interest, which from this epoch was the 
term 
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term affixed to republican feelings: the exiled members of 
this party were recalled ; and all offices of trust and import- 
ance were confided to their care. | No sooner was the 

government tolerably established, than it directed its endea- 

vours to gain over to its side the whole of Tuscany; and 
this attempt engaged it in wars with Pistoia, Pisa, Sienna, 

Volterra, and the gentlemen or nobles of their own immediate 

country. The advantages gained over these cities had the effect 

of adding assurance to their imperfect notions of discipline: 

but the republic, possessed as it was of great political courage, 

was by its very jealousy for its liberties precluded from mea- 

suring itself with the well-trained and well-conducted bands 

of depredators whose whole duty and science were war. In 

commemoration of its early successes, the republic decided on 
stamping a golden coin, called Florin, which it fixed in its 

most correct valuation at twenty-four carats; and in the 

midst of the monied revolutions, and while the bad faith of 
other governments has changed the value of coin from one 

extremity of Europe to the other, the florin or sequin of 
Florence has ever remained stationary as to weight and purity, 

and yet bears the impression which it received in 1252. Its’ 
value in French silver is 11 livres, 8 sols. 

In more than one respect, Florence may be compared to 
Athens and Rome. Her devotion to liberty was equally enthu- 
siastic; and, in resemblance of her great precursors in this career, 
her men of letters were usually to be found among her warriors. 
Brunetto Latini, one of the restorers of literature in Italy, 
author of a book intitled The Treasure, containing all the 
knowlege of the day, and the beloved master of Dante, served 
in the army against Sienna; and, in virtue of his office as 
notary, he drew up and signed the treaty of peace between 
the two states. If, however, the modern republic was not 
equal to the two antient republics in war, her moderation in 
her more temperate successes is an example to all other 
nations. After having entered the city of Volterra sword in 
hand, the Florentine conquerors halted in their career; not a 
drop of blood was shed, not a house was plundered; they were 
contented with the simple reform of a Ghibelline government 
into the principles of the Guelf party ; and the liberty and 
happiness of the conquered were the sole consequences of 
their defeat. Their conduct in re-establishing the Ghibellines 
their enemies at Arezzo, which had been wrested. from them 
contrary to the faith of treaties, is yet more noble and dis- 
interested. 

If any incentive could be given to liberty more powerful 
than the love of liberty itself, it was to be found in the conduct 
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of the tyrants Castruccio of Pisa, and Eccelino of Milan. 
As all the cruelties of the former were exercised and sur- 
by the latter, we shall content ourselves with statin 
that, besides burying alive with the head downwards, whick 
was a punishment common to both these powerful and 


‘wicked men, and inflicted on the friends of rational freedom, 


Eccelino had carried the arts of torture to a refinement which 
left all the sanguinary inventions of the Neros, Caligulas, and 
Domitians of antient days far behind. Besides mutilation of 
different members of the body, which was so frequent as to 
spread over almost the whole Italian peninsula objects of horror 
and disgust, it was usual with him to immure some hundreds of 
his victims in towers and strong places, and, having closed the 
door with bricks, to abandon them without food to their 
destiny. These miserable beings were seen at the grated win- 
dows of a tower near Milan in the different stages of famine, 
looking with imploring but hopeless eyes on those who passed ; 
and the slightest resistance to tyranny served but to fill other 
towers with new sacrifices to an unexampled barbarism. To- 
wards the middle of the thirteenth century, the earth appeared 
sick of this monster; and a crusade was promulgated by Alex- 
ander the Fourth, in a letter addressed to all bishops, nobles, 
and the free cities of Lombardy and the march of Treviso ; 
exhorting them to take up arms against “a son of perdition,” 
“ a man of blood,” “a man reprobated by heaven,” * the 
most inhuman of the sons of men,” who, availing himself of 
the disorders of the age, had usurped and abused despotic 
power. Without detailing the reverses and the successes expe- 
rienced by the allied states in their contests with this unnatural 
but powerful man, we copy partly from the Chronicle of 
Asti and partly from the volumes before us a delineation of 
his conduct when made prisoner. ! 
Eccelino now shut himself up in a menacing silence; rivet- 
ting his ferocious countenance to the ground, and stifling his 
profound indignation. The soldiers and people flocked from all 
uarters, desirous of seeing that man who was lately so terrible, 
that famous prince who was cruel beyond all the princes of the 
earth ; and universal joy burst forth on every side. The 
chiefs of the army permitted not the slightest outrage to his 
person ; he was conducted into the tent of Buoso da Doara, 
and physicians were called in to attend him: but he rejected 
their good offices, tore open his wounds, and on the eleventh 
day of his captivity died at Soncino, where his body lies in- 
terred. He was small of stature, but his aspect and all his 
motions indicated the soldier. His language was bitter, his 
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the heart. His soul, so thirsty for every crime, was insensible 
to all pleasures of sense; he loved not woman; and for this 
reason he was as pitiless in inflicting torture on females as on 
men. He was sixty-six years of age at the time of his death, 
during thirty-four of which he had reigned in blood. 

Ten years had elapsed since the establishment of Florentine 
liberty, when it was shaken by the defeat at Abbia, the flight of 
all the Guelf families, (who were the bulwark of freedom, ) and 
the entrance of the Ghibelline emigrants in the train of the vic- 
torious Siennese. At the head of these enemies was Faringia 
det Uberti. Possessed of the city, the conquerors debated 
concerning its demolition; and many of the noble Ghibellines, 
whose fathers had enjoyed rights and _ privileges inconsistent 
with the happiness of the nation, united themselves to the 
people of Sienna in their votes for the cruel destruction of 
the palladium of liberty and the arts: but this great people, 
superior in all things to the other states of Italy, found 
among their defenders that same Farinata who had conquered, 
but for a moment, their independence; and his speech in 
opposition to the decree of a hostile council remains an equal 
example of eloquence and virtue. 

We remarked, in our first notice of this work, the want of 
unity to which the history of many independent republics is 
necessarily subject: but that want of unity, unhappily for the 
cause of mankind, becomes less remarkable as we advance ; 
since, with the growing slavery of individual republics, their 
history, in proportion to its increasing unworthiness, is more 
easy, and, as far as the unities are concerned, more criticall 
adapted to the purposes of the writer. In the early times 
embraced by this narrative, the Lombard republics and their 
generous struggle against Frederic Barbarossa excited our ex- 
clusive interest: but that brilliant flame of liberty was of 
short continuance. Already, at the commencement of the 
thirteenth century, we have scen it languish; and we are-now 
arrived at an epoch in which it was completely extinguished. 
In the space of fourteen years, from 1250 to 1264, the lords 
della Torre and Pelavicino extended their dominion over 
almost all the cities ot Lombardy; and the republican cha- 
yacter had been annihilated even before the commencement 
of tyranny. M. Simonpe has undertaken togvrite the histo: 
only of the free republics; and, as we eed with him 
through different ages, every generation sweeps off some one 
of those nations which belonged to, his subject. ‘ Thus the 
wind rolls on the masses of Lybian sands, and pushes them 
gradually towards Aigypt. Burning sand covers fields that 
were lately fertile; it besets Alexandria, drives before it the 
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population, arts, and cultivation, and closes in upon the 
habitable land in a country which was once the garden of 
the universe.’ . The annalist will, it is true, have to 

of the lords deila Scala, Torre, and Visconti, but only as 
they are connected with the few republics whose history are 
attached to his undertaking. The want of unity diminishes yet 
more as he advances. Arrived at the succeeding age, he finds 
the republican body composed. of fewer members; and, far 
from being obliged to have recourse to some degree of 
artifice to make the history of five or six republics proceed 
together, he would not even have it in his power to separate 
them entirely. 

A principal cause of Lombard degeneracy is to be traced 
to the virtues of Martino della Torre; virtues which first 
attracted and afterward enslaved their admirers: since, 
accustomed to the idea of hereditary rule in the descendants 
of this excellent prince, the people lost all energy of acting, 
and submitted with a deference easy and happy for them- 
selves, but fatal to their posterity, to the government of a 
family. To this cause may be added the introduction of 
heavy cavalry, trained and inured from youth to submission, 
to danger, and to hardships beyond the endurance of popular 
and hasty levies. If Venice and Florence, the two greatest 
and most interesting states, preserved their independence 
inviolate, we must attribute the happy exemption to their 
peculiar situations. ‘The steep heights of Etruria, inacces- 
sible to cavalry, afiorded an asylum for the freedom of its 
government; and, from the maritime position of Venice, the 
people of that city had less cause to apprehend a species of 
force which was rendered harmless by the peculiarity of their 
local advantages. — Having briefly traced the sources of that 
devastating slavery, which at almost the same point of time 
was diffused through Lombardy, to the dangerous ascendancy 
over their citizens that was gained by the virtues of some 
princes and the brilliant vices of others, and above ail to the 
introduction of mercenary troops in the pay of the nobles, 
we forbear from fatiguing ourselves and the reader with a 
repetition of the names of those ambitious and bad men who 
in succession, under the name of princes, were the monsters, 
the Eccelint and the Castrucci, of their respective ages and 
countries. 


*¢ Fama di lor il mondo esser non lassa, 
Non raggionam di lor, ma guarda, e passa.” 


No two forms of government could be more essentially 
different than that of Florence and that of Venice. Both 
| were 
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were indeed republics, but the constitution of Persia differs 
not much less from that of England than the governments of 
those two states from each other. It was in the year 1282 
that the Florentines established that form of policy which the 
preserved to the period when their republic was reer: | 
and have retained even in part to.this day. The members of 
their magistracy were called priors of the arts; by which name 
it was their intention to imply that an assembly composed of 
the first citizens of every trade was the proper representative 
of the whole republic. At the first election, they did not ad- 
mit indifferently all the trades to the prerogative of giving 
chiefs to the state: it was confined to three oe A reputed most 
noble: but, at the second election, two months afterward, the 
number of priors was doubled. 

All the executive power, and the right of representing the 
majesty of the state, were confided to the six priors: who were 
lodged in the same palace, and fed at the same table which was 
kept by the nation. In order, however, that public life might 
not too long divert merchants and men in trade from their own 
affairs, and give them leisure to meditate on ambitious schemes, 
each seignory was compelled at the end of two months to give 
place to a new election; and the entire government was thus 
changed six times in the year.. A form of administration con- 
taining the two inherent faults of democracy in the excess, and 
of a mutability in its members too rapid to admit of their im- 
provement in the art of governing, could have been little 
adapted to internal tranquillity. As each rector laid down 
his authority, he became subject to an investigation set on 
foot by the order of judges and notaries: but, whatever might 
be the credit of this order in deciding on elections, the cor- 
poration of butchers became the promoters and principals of all 
civil broils ; and they are described as composed of men of 
blood, whom nothing terrified or subdued to compassion. 
Bereft of the example of oe and gentle manners, 
which in these ages seldom descended lower than the noblesse, 
by the expulsion of that order from the state, the Florentine 
character appears to have assumed (as far as such a climate 
would admit) somewhat of the vulgar and puritanical spirit 
which was the disgrace of Cromwell’s time in our island. 
Still, the climate, the soil, and the natural frankness of the 
people, forbad that character to become permanent. A sky 
bright and warm, vallies teeming with the richest grain and 
watered by the, most pellucid springs, hills and mountains 
clothed with vines and olive trees, inspiring the poet and the 
painter, and quarries inviting to the luxury of sculpture and 
architecture by the profusion of their marbles and fine oe | 
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all prohibited the stagnation of elegant intellect, and awakened. 
and directed the national energies. 

The close ofthe thirteenth century was signalized by the elec- 
tion of Peter Morone, an obscure hermit, to the papal chair. 
The absolute unfitness of this good but weak and inex- 
perienced man, for the office to which he was chosen, was the 
cause of his deposition, and ultimately led to the defeat of the 
ecclesiastical or Guelf party, and the transfer of the chair 
of St. Peter from Rome to Avignon. It is not our province 
to enter into these details; and, as we proceed, the history of 
Italy becomes more generally known. Suffice it to observe 
that, while the papal interest was thus sacrificed to the court 
of France, Florence was the focus of Ghibelline or anti-impe- 
rial power, and opposed the views of Henry VII., at the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century, with a zeal thattriumphed 
over the military force and pride of that sovereign. 


‘ Unfortunately, among the public virtues which the Florentines 
owed to the form of their government, we must number those of a 
military kind. Mercenary soldiers were already generally employed 
all over Italy, distinguished by the name of Catalans; not because all 
of these mercenaries had formed a part of the old bands which had 
been reduced by Frederic of Sicily; a crowd of adventurers from 
Spain, France, and other parts, having connected themselves with 
these people, and exercised with them the lucrative trade of war. 
The brutal valour of these hired troops, who sold their blood to 
the highest bidder, and who were inaccessible to every sentiment 
of country or of liberty, had lessened in the eyes of the Italians 
the esteem due to true courage ; and the Florentines regarded it as 
unreasonable that gentlemen, or men of intellect, should fight like 
those degraded beings who were trained like mastiffs to combat. 
Without pardoning cowardice, they attached no idea of shame to 
the inferiority of bravery or prowess ; this principle they openly 
avowed; and they never harboured an idea of measuring them- 
selves with a more heroic nation, unless under favour of a great 
superiority in number.’ 


Their war with Henry VII. was at once a proof of the 
above position, and of their political firmness and virtue, which 
made amends for their failure in valour. When apprized that 
Henry was collecting all his strength against them, they made 
no effort to divert the storm by negotiation, but, with the 
forces of a single city, opposed the acknowleged emperor of 
Germany and Italy: they calculated neither the dangers to 


- which his displeasure or his power might expose them for the 


future, nor the immediate ruin of their fields. On the other 
hand, when, by the succour of their allies, they had assembled 
bling that of their adversary, they yet hazarded 


~not a battle, but shut themselves up within their ramparts, and 
practised 
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practised no deception on themselves on the subject of their 
military courage. Foiled by their vigilance, their pru- 
dence, their delays, and all the obstacles invented by an 
ingenious but unwarlike enemy, the Emperor was compelled 
to retreat from their territory, humbled and exhausted. 

We have now run through the larger portion of the ras 
that are happy in the memory of Italian independence. The 
death of Ugolini, brought on himself by his attempts on the 
liberties of Pisa, and the massacre in the south known by the 
name of the Sicilian Vespers, will, through all their horrors, be 
proofs that the Italians of former ages, from the north to the 
south, were the ardent and ena «a to civil liberty, and 
to the freedom of their country from foreign interposition. 
If they have never yet enjoyed that happy order of domestic 
government, and if the foreigner has intruded on them sys- 
tems and forms of polity degrading to their character, it 
has been owing to their divisions, and to the many interests 
of many states; which, if united by one common bond of union, 
would even now be found the most powerful bulwark against 
the oppressive unity of a nation that, even in its fall, retains the 
elements of future troubles and future hostility to Europe. 


[ To be continued. } 





Art. IX. Catechisme d’Economie Politique, &c.; t.e. A Cate- 
chism of Political Economy, or familar Instructions shewing 
the Manner in which Wealth is produced, distributed, and eon- 
sumed; a Work founded on Facts, and useful to all the different 
Classes, as pointing out the Advantages which each Individual 
may derive from his Situation and his Talents. By Jran 
Baptiste Say, Author of a Treatise on Political Economy, 
&c. 8vo. Paris. 1815. 


[Tm well known French publicist, after having given to the 
world the best analysis that we have yet seen of Dr. 
Smith’s celebrated work, and of which we have spoken which 
praise more than once, has lately undertaken to read lectures 
at Paris on the subject of political economy. The prevail- 
ing character of his countrymen offers no wang flattering pros- 
pect of success to any author who requires the close applica- 
tion of their intellectual faculties, or attempts to recall them 
from their habitual frivolity: but, if solid views, conveyed in 
clear language, and occasionally enlivened by amusing and 
animated appeals, can prove effectual in gaining their atten- 
tion to a serious discussion, M. Say is as likely as any literary 
man whom we know to obtain a portion of success. He has 


evidently been indefatigable in his attempts to adept his 


essons 
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lessons to the comprehension of beginners in the study ; first 
by — to the late, edition of his large work a short dic- 
tionary of the terms occuring in political economy, and now 
by giving the fundamental principles in the plain shape of 

uestion and answer. He here introduces a series of short 
dudigrte on the nature of wealth, the formation of capital, 
the profits of industry, property public and private, the prin- 
ciples of money, regulations of commerce, &c. &c. A few 
passages will convey an idea of his plan, as well as of several 
of his views respecting national wealth : 


‘ What do you understand by Wealth ? 

‘ Every thing that has value: gold, silver, land, merchandise. 

‘ Are not gold and silver a species of wealth preferable to 
others ? , 

‘ That species of wealth is preferable which has the greatest 
value. A hundred and. ten crowns in corn are preferable to a 
hundred crowns in money. 

‘ But, the value being equal, is not money better than merch- 
andise ? 

‘ It is, in fact, commonly preferred to it. 

‘ How happens it, then, in the case of the value being equal, 
that money is preferred ? 

‘ Because, when silver is once procured, the possessor has only 
one exchange to make, in order to obtain the articles of which he 
stands in need; while he who possesses any other commodity has 
two exchanges to make: he must first barter his goods for silver, 
and afterward his silver for goods. 

< What do you mean by Products ? 

‘ I mean every thing to which men have succeeded in giving a 
value. 

‘ How is value given to any thing ? 

‘ By giving it utility. : 

‘1 can comprehend how products alone constitute wealth: but 
utility does not seem to be the only cause of the value of products, 
since many articles have value but not utility, such as a ring on 
my finger, or an artificial flower. 

¢ You do not perceive the utility of these products, because you 
give the name of useful only to that which is so in the eye of 
reason, whereas you are to understand by this word every thing 
that is adapted to satisfy the wants and desires of people consti- 
tuted as we actually find them. Now our vanity and our passions 
appear to us sometimes wants as imperious as hunger. Every 
man is the proper judge of the importance of things to him, and 
of the need which he has for them; other persons can judge of 
them only by the price which he sets on an article. To give them 
value, therefore, we ought to be satisfied with giving them utility 
in the eyes of the consumer; this is called making or creating 
products. — 

‘ We can, then, create property or wealth ? 


* I thought 
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‘ I thought that man could not create any thing ? 

* He cannot create matter; nor establish laws for the regulation 
of nature: but, with the matter already created, and by the aid of 
the laws of nature already established, he may give a value to certain 
things, and consequently make wealth or property out of them. 

* What. are the causes which augment or diminish the popu 
lation of a country ? ‘ 

‘ Generally speaking, a country is more populous in proportion. 
as it produces more value, or wealth, for its inhabitants, and less 
populous as it produces less wealth. 

‘ Why do you not mention articles of food? | 

‘ Because there are articles which, without supplying food, are 
necessary to life, such as clothing and lodging ; and because, with 
commodities not fit for food, we may procure those which are. 

‘ What do you mean by Colonies ? 

‘ Establishments made by the inhabitants of one country in 
another country, where they expect to live more at their ease. 

‘ What do you mean by colonies dependent. on the mother 
country ? 

‘ I mean those which are subject to the same government, and 
ruled by the laws which it imposes. : 

‘ What are the effects of this situation on the wealth of the 
mother-country and the colonies ? 

‘ The mother-country may oblige the colony to purchase from 
her every thing which it wants ; and this monopoly, or exclusive 
privilege, enables the producers in the mother-country to make 
the planters pay more than the value for their goods. 

‘ Then the mother-country gains more by the colony than if it 
was independent ? ' 

‘ Yes: but how much so ever the merchants of the mother-coun- 
try sell too high, the consumers of the colony purchase as much too 
high. It is a value which is made to pass from the purse of one 
individual into that of another, both being citizens or subjects of the 
same country. This value appears considerable in the hands of 
those who gain it, because they are few in number; and insigni- 
ficant in the hands of those who pay it, because it is distributed 
among many: but the loss to the colony is not the less real on 
that account. , 

‘ Are not the planters indemnified in another way for the 
usurious profits extorted from them? : 

‘ They extort, in their turn, an usurious profit from the con- 
sumers in the mother-country; the latter not being allowed to 
purchase colonial produce except from their own colonies. On 
both sides, it is a combination among the producers against the 
consumers. 

_¢ Are there not still other disadvantages attached to dependent 
colonies ? 

‘ Their administration is expensive, and liable to abuses, because 
it is superintended from too great a distance, and the mother- 
country is obliged to maintain garrisons, fleets, and armies, to 
keep the colonies in obedience, or to defend them. Now these 
expences augment the burdens both of the colonies and at the 

mother. 
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mother-country ; not to speak of the wars by which such a system 
is always accompanied. | 

-* Do these mischiefs take place when the colonies are in- 
dependent ? 

‘No. The colonists then establish among themselves a govern- 
ment which costs them very little; they cost nothing to the 
mother-country ; and both enjoy those advantages which two 
civilized nations derive frem their mutual communication.’ 


We cannot but express our cordial wishes for the success 
of M. Say, or of any person who endeavours, like him, to 
point out to the public the important truths that they may 
acquire property without deducting it from the stock of a 
neighbouring nation, and preserve their independence without 
resorting to the alternative of war. 





Arr. X. Tables Astronomiques, &c.; i.e. Astronomical Tables, 
published by the Board of Longitude in France. Tables of the 
Moon. By M. BurckHaArpr. 4to. pp. 88. Paris. Im- 
ported by De Conchy. Price 16s. sewed. 

HE Memoirs of the Institute contain many laborious invest- 

nag of this author, to which we have had occasion fre- 
quently to call the attention of our readers; and he deserves 
to be considered as one of the most indefatigable astronomical 
observers and calculators of these times. He informs us that 
the tables now published have been constructed with the aid 
of more than four thousand observations, and were presented 
both to the Institute and the Board of Longitude in December 

1811: when the latter body ordered a committee, composed of 

Messrs. Laplace, Delambre, Bouvard, Arago, and Poisson, to 

compare them with the tables of M. Biirg, in order to decide 

which should be adopted by the calculators of the Connazssance 
des Tems. Yor this purpose, the members of the committee 
chose a great number of observations made in various parts 
of the lunar orbit, with which both tables were compared, 
and the errors of each determined. It then remained to 
adopt some indisputable principle, according to which the pre- 
ference should be given. This at first sight might appear to be 
to fix on that set, of which the sum of the errors was the least: 
but a little reflection will correct this erroneous conclusion. 

M. Laplace decided, by means of the calculus of probabilities, 

that those tables in which the sum of the squares of the errors 

was the least ought to be preferred; and this criterion was 
much in favour of M. BurckHarpt, who therefore gained the 
preference. 

It is not, however, the accuracy of these tables that con- 
stitutes their only merit; the arrangement being more con- 
venient, and the operations performed by them more er 
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and simple. The following abstract from the introduction 
will point out their peculiarities in this respect : 

* My tables (says the author) differ from the common planetary 
tables only in this circumstance, that we correct all the argu- 
ments, beginning with that of the evection, by adding to it the 
sum of all the preceding equations ; it is only the last argument, 
viz. the twelfth of the latitude, which has not need of this correc- 
tion. It will be convenient, therefore, to write the sum of these 
arguments under the sum of the preceding equations, before we 
add together the epochs and the movements for the days and hours, 
in order that one addition may be sufficient. 

‘ When we have obtained the sum of all the equations compriz- 
ing the variation, we add it to the sum of the mean longitude of 
the moon; which longitude, corrected, is to be added to the 
supplement of the node; and this will give the true distance of the 
moon from the node, or the first argument of the latitude, which 
is at the same time that of the reduction. Find this reduction, 
add it to the correct longitude of the moon, and it will give the 
true place of the moon in the ecliptic, counted from the mean 
equinox. , . 

‘ The sum of all the equations being expressed in degrees, it 
must be converted-into decimal parts of the periphery, before we 
add it to the arguments of the latitude, excepting always the last 
or twelfth argument. Table 24. is intended to facilitate this 
conversion. 

‘ The equations of the longitude, of the latitude, and of the 

arallax, have been rendered always positive: but those of the 
Cechry motion preserve their natural signs. These tables give 
only the quantity which corresponds to the mean horary change of 
each argument ; and for the correct argument we must multiply 
it by the following factor ; viz. 


true motion of the argument 





mean motion of the argument 
mean motion of argu. + sum of preceding equations 





mean motion of the argument. 

‘ This factor varies only by the sum of the preceding equations, 
and we take it in the subsidiary table which has this sum for argu- 
ment. In order to facilitate the multiplication, the logarithm 
of the factor and the logarithm of each term of the table are 
given: but when the equation is very small it is more commodious 
not to employ logarithms ; and, finally, I have adopted the method 
of giving the horary motion in latitude instead of that of the polar 
distance.’ 

Such is the author’s description of his tables, which is 
doubtless more intelligible when read with a reference to an 
example worked out at full length: but the above will be 
sufficient to indicate, to any person conversant with these 
operations, the difference between the tables respectively of 
MM. Burcxnarnt, Biirg, and Mayer. : yap 
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Ant. XI. Décadence del Angleterre, &c.; i.e. The Decline of Eng- 
land, or a Letter from an Englishman to the Right Honourable 

- the Earl of Liverpool, Prime Minister and Privy Counsellot to 
His Britannic Majesty, translated into French, with the English 
on the opposite Page, from the tenth London Edition (!!!): with 
Notes by the Translator, and curious Opinions of several Eng- 
lishmen on the present State of Trade, Finances, and the general 
Decline of their Country. 8vo. pp.t49. Paris. 1816. 


T= tract which bears this high-sounding title has been 
much noticed in the French news-papers, under the im- - 
pression that it would be some comfort to the inhabitants of 
that country to find, in their day of trial, that their neighbours 
were as little prosperous as themselves. The writer, Mr. 
ScHULTES, or, as the French will have it, Sir Henry Scuutres, 
is little known to the public, and has not, we believe, at- 
tempted much beyond such humble topics as an account of our 
fisheries, and a translation of the rules followed by the 
Dutch in that branch of their nautical industry. (See Rev. 
Vol.Ixxii. p. 100.) He now, however, takes a bolder flight, 
and ventures to address our premier on subjects. involving the 
vital interests of the empire. 

After some general recommendations of the importance of 
wiselawsand an upright administration of justice, Mr. ScHULTES 
very kindly takes it for granted that we have attained the 
meridian of our political splendour, and are now verging to 
decay. He proceeds to justify this palatable opinion by 
asserting that our national debt amounts to goo millions; 
that the list of our poor is wonderfully increased; and that 
the profits of our foreign trade bear no proportion to the 
magnitude of our bebtone He regrets the disappearance 
of our coin, and makes a number of common-place objections 
to the use of paper. lll this, he adds, is very different 
from the good old times, when our debt was trifling, our 


- growth of corn more than sufficient, and the property-tax 


neither known nor apprehended. — The French translator, or 
editor, has swelled the book with notes of wonderous extent, 
and, we may add, of wonderous inaccuracy. We cannot be 
expected to listen with much gravity to a Parisian monitor 


when he undertakes (note, p. 68.) to read us a lecture on the 


deficient morality of the metropolis, or, as Mr. ScHuLTEs 
insists, of the whole kingdom; and we may be pardoned 
for entertaining little dread of attacks from ‘the whole 
aggregate oma of the unemployed poor and profligate,’ 
under any combination of circumstances of which the present 
times afford a prospect. We have not room for farther re- 
marks, and the work does not deserve them. 
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To the REMAKABLE Passaces in this Volume. 


N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, see the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 





A 
CARUS Americanus, that 
insect’s formidable hostility 
to man and beast, 153. 
egypt, view of the state of, in 
the early ages, 463—472. 

ZEschylus, observations on his 
plays, and on different edi- 
tions of, 41—48. 

Agriculture of the American 
States, 509. 

Air, Harmonies of, 118. 

Alessandria, in Italy, foundation 
of that city, 527. 

Alexandria, in /Egypt, found- 
ation of, 498. 

America, Spanish, particulars of 
its towns, inhabitants, moun- 
tains, &c., 1—21. 

--, North, official expo- 
sition by the government of, 
respecting the war with this 
country, 49. Statistical par- 
ticulars relative to the differ- 
ent provinces of, 508—524. 
A residence in the United 
States not desirable to Eu- 
ropeans, 515. 

Aphis, or leat-louse, its ravages 
on vegetables, and extraor- 
dinary fecundity, 157. 

Aphorisms, or rules of life, 447. 

Apis violacea, its skill in car- 
pentry, 164. 

App. Rev. VOL. LxxIx. 








Arabia, character of its poetry, 
78. 

Astronomy, tables of, newly con- 
structed, and adopted by the 
French, 542. 


B 

Bankrupts, censure on, 373. 

Barbarossa, Frederic, his inva- 
sion of Italy, 526. 

Bayonne, conferences at, be- 
tween Bonaparte and Ferdi- 
nand and his ministers, 350. 

Bees, wild, their activity and 
forethought, 161. Their 
building-skill, 164. 

Beetle, its “* sufferance” in death 
exaggerated by Shakspeare, 
151. 

Bernadotte, his interview with 
Bliicher and Prince William 
of Prussia, 132. 

Berzelius, Dr., examines the 
marrow of bones, 278. His 
system of mineralogy trans- 
lated, 327. His tracts on No- 
menclature, and on Chemical 
Volumes, 328. 

Binomial. Theorem, on the de- 
monstration of, 261. 

Blicher, Marshal, particulars 
of his life and military ex- 
ploits, 126—134. 

Bonaparte, immense force accu- 
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mulated by him for the inva- 
sion of Russia, and his total 
discomfitiire, 61—74.  Ac- 
count of his early military 
caréer, 272. His eonference 
“with Father “Escoiquiz, at 
Bayonne, 351. His letter to 
Ferdinand, 356. His oppo- 
sition to the Legislative Body 
in 1813-14, and incoherent 
speech, 426—428. 


"Bones, of the human body, ac- 


count of, 276. On the com- 
position of, 279. Maladies 
of, 283. 

Books, liable to the ravages of 
insects, 158. 

Borodino, battle of, 62. 


_ Botanic Garden, at Teneriffe, 


account of, 3. 
Bridges, curious, in Spanish 
America, 17. 20. 
Brundusium, Horace’s journey 
to, imitated, 397. 


-Bruzella, or Brughella, origin 


~ of that term, 528. 

Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, his 
tribute to Queen Christina, 
489. 


Butchers, corporation of, pro- - 


moters of czvil broils in Flo- 
rence, 537. 
Byrom, Mr., author of Colin and 
‘Phebe, character of, and of 
his writings, 34, 35. His 
Centaur not fabulous, 36. 


C 
Cadiz, dreadful epidemics in 
that town, 361. 366. 
Cambria, the romantic scenery 
of, poetically celebrated, 394. 
Cambridge, University of, detail 
of and observations on the 
system of discipline and study 
pursued there, 286—296. 
Canary-islands, progress of po- 
pulation in, and different. re- 
presentations of, 4. 
Canning, Mr., Parliamentary 
Portrait He 265. a 
1 


Cassandra, of Lycophron, notes 
on, 145. Translation of, 147. 

Castlereagh, Lord, characterized 
as a parliamentary - orator, 
264. 

Catechu, recommended for tan- 
ning, 315. 
Centaur not fabulous, copy of 

that poem, 36. 

Chalfont, Milton’s residence 
during the Plague, ode to, 
436. 

Character, National, of the Ame- 
ricans, §14. 521. 

Charles 1. of England, his infa- 
tuated conduct, 406. 

Charles Gustavus, afterward K. 
of Sweden, his unsuccessful 
courtship of Queen Christina, 
481. Succeeds to the throne 
on her abdication, 483. 

Christina, Queen of Sweden, her 
pigs abdication, death, and 
character, 479—490. 

Chimborazo, bah of by M. de 
Humboldt, 18. 

China, observations on the 
spoken and the written lan- 
guage of, 87. A Chinese 
tale, 89. 

Cim6ri, the first migratory tribes 
from Asia into Europe, 492. 

City-Meméers, delineation of, as 
arliamentary orators, 271. 

tires, of Scotland, their con- 
duct at the period of the 
Reformation, 177, &c. 

Climate of the American States, 
08. 

Coal, gas produced from the 
distillation of, recommended 
for its illuminating power, 

Coke Mr., of Norfolk, said to 
have declined a peerage, 414. 

Colonies, advantages and dis- 
advantages of, 541, 542. 

Commerce, foreign, its effects on 
the welfare. a state, 372. 

Congreve's Rockets, anecdote of, 
133. note. 


Con- 
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Contagion, febrile, observations 

R.. 367. 
ontemplation, ode to, , 

Cooke, G. F. the Coutbdian, 
particulars of his life and 
dramatic career, 376—391. 

Cope, Sir John, letters from and 
conduct of during the Rebel- 
lion in 1745, 232—238. 

Coptic, the original language of 
fEgypt, and ‘used for the 
names of places and persons, 
468. 

Corinth, the siege of in 1715 
made the subject of a poem, 
197. 

Corneille, Peter and Thomas, 
their brotherly love, 245. 

Cotopaxi, account of that moun- 
tain, 18. 

Cotton, manufactories for print- 
ing, neat Vienna, likely to 
rival those of England, 424. 

Cowper, Mr., the poet, observ- 
ations on the causes of the 
melancholy affection of his 
mind, 297. On his poetry, 
with new specimens, 303— 
310. 

Craggs, Mr. Secretary, his 
letter of congratulation to 
Dabois, 456. 

Cruelty to insects, an entomo- 
logist’s defence against the 
charge of, 150. 

Cumana, particulars relative to 
that city and its inhabitants, 
10. Destroyed by an earth- 
quake, 11. 


D 
Diamond-mines in India, obser- 
vations on, 314. 
Dium, in Syria, founded by 
Alexander, 5or. 
Dohra, a form of poetry among 
the Hindoos, account of, 79. 
Dubois, Cardinal, particulars of 
his life and political career, 


“4a5o—462. 
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Eccelino of Milan, his execrable 
tyranny and death, 534. 

Economy, political, maxims of, 
introduced in dialogues, 540. 

Elbe, passage of by General 
Blicher, 130. 

Electricity, power of, possessed 
by the wheel-bug, 153. 

Elegy on Mrs. Sheridan, 142. 

England. its increasing inter- 
course with the United States, 
520. Tables of the amount 
of its trade with, 523, 524. 
Its decline asserted in a Pa- 
risian pamphlet, 544. 

English language, observations 
on, by a foreigner, 414. 

Entomology, the study of, de- 
fended from the charge of 
cruelty, 150. 

Episcopacy, in Scotland, engraft- 
ed on the system of Knox, 
309. Superseded by presby- 
terianism, 402. Advantages 
of the latter, united with epis- 
copacy in England, 409. — 

Epitaph in Pancras Church- 
yard, 437. 

Etruria, Queen of, memoir of, 
45°, 

Equations, reciprocal, method 
of solving, 259. Demonstra- 
tion of the roots of biqua- 
dratics, 260. 

Equinoctial Regions of the New 
Continent, particulars rela, 
tive to, I—16. 

Escoiquiz, Father, his confe- 
rences with Bonaparte, . at 
Bayonne, 351. His defence 
of M. and Madame de Talley- 
rand, 358. 

Este, Marquis of, poem on the 
loves of his wife and bastard 
son, 203. " 


Falkirk, battle of, 342. 
Ferdinand, King of Spain, pro- 
ceedings relative te his jour- 
ney to Bayonne, and confe- 
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rences there with Bonaparte, 
350. . Letter to, from Bona- 
parte, 356. 


Fevers, contagious, in Spain, at 


Gibraltar, and Walcheren, re- 
ports concerning, 360—367. 
Fine Arts, observations on the 

state of in England, 412. 

Fingal, versions of, compared, 
420, 421. 

Flies, various species of, their 
injury to man as well as beasts, 
154- 

Florence, its fine situation, 529. 
Contests of its nobles, 530. 
Manners of the Florentines in 
the 13th century, 531. Con- 
tinued history of, 76.— 538. 

Florin, uniform valtie of that 
Coin, 533. 

Forbes, Lord President of the 
Court of Session, his high 
character, and great exertions 
during the rebellion in Scot- 
land, 226—244. 337—348. 

Frailty, lines on, 144. 

France, observations on the pre- 
sent state of, 104. 


G 
Gadfly, See Oestrus. 


Gas-light, origin, application, 


and superiority of, 333. 
Gataker and Pfochenius, their 
controversy on the language 
of the New Testament, 148. 
GeorgeI. of England, his ac- 
knowlegements to M. Dubois 
for his assistance in forming 
the treaty between this coun- 
try, France, and Holland, 455. 
Ghibellines, their disputes with 
the Guelfs, 525—530. 
Gibraltar, reports relative to the 
fever there in 1804, 363- 
Government, effects of, on the 
morals and prosperity of a 
people, exemplified in India, 
29. 167. 
, of the States of 
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America, 512. Its revente 
and expenditure, 513. 

Grattan, Mr., his parliamentary 
character, 266. 

Greek nations, and Greek lan- 
guage, on the origin of, 
190—196. 491—502. 

Guayquerias, description of that 
tribe of Indians on the coast 
of Spanish America, 7. 

Guelfs and Ghibellines, account 
of the disputes between those 
families, 525—530. 


H 

Harmonies, vegetable, aérial, 
and aquatic, of the different 
objects of nature, illustrations 
of, 113-125. 244—251. 

Hawley y, General, his defeat at 
Falkirk, 342. 

Heilenes, on the origin and lan- 
guage of, 191, 192. 

—-, See Greek nations. 

Izenry VII., Emperor of Ger- 
many and Italy, repulsed by 
the Florentines, 539. 

Hindoos, their disposition to 
robbery, murder, and false- 
hood, 31, 32. Character and 
specimens of their poetry, 
"8—86. Anecdotes of the 
Hindoos, 81. Their notions 
about weather, 311. Stateof 
learning among them, 313. 
Translations from the books 
of, 314. On their arts and 
manufactures, 315. 

Hindostan, observations on send- 
ing missionaries there, 314. 
Poetic description of, 323. 

History, the writers of, should 
identify themselves with their 
subject, 478. 

Horace’s Iter ad Brundusium 
unsuccessfully imitated in 
English, 397- 

Horner; Mr., his parliamentary 
character, 269. 

Hornsey, verses on, 437. 

A Huskisson, 
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Huskisson, Mr., political portrait 
of, 268. 
Hydrabad, sketch of, 316. 318. 


I and J 

James VI. of Scotland, his vary- 
ing conduct during the Re- 
formation, 402. 404. 

Jews, observations on their ex- 
traordinary history, 105. 

Improvement, national, remarks 
on, 369. 

India, particulars of the state of 
the natives and territory of, 

under English dominion, 


23—-33- 166—174. Observa- 


tions on, particularly in the 


Mysore ; the natives, the pro- 
ducts, &c. &c. 311—320. 
American exports to and Im- 
ports from, 523. 

Indians, of Spanish America, 
description of, 7. 

Indies, West, British Settle- 
ments in, American trade 
with, 524. 

Indifference, verses on read- 
ing Mrs. Greville’s ode to, 
"ae | 

Influence, political, observations 
On, 22. 

Injuries, direct and indirect, 
occasioned to mankind by in- 
sects, 152. 

Insects, the study of, defended 
against the charge of cruelty, 
150. Particulars in the na- 
tural history of various insects, 
152—160. 

' . Joseph, memoir of the house of, 

~ in Genesis, the oldest docu- 
ment of Aigyptian history, 
463. 

Joshua, history of, supposed to 
be the basis of the relations 
concerning Sesostris, 466. 

Italy, modern, study of its his- 
tory much neglected, 525. 

Justice, remarks on the admi- 
nistration of, in India, 171. 





INDE X. 


K 

Kaizbach, battle of, 129... 

Kircher, his dipus ZEgyptiacus 
depreciated, 468. 

Knox, the Scotch Reformer, 
observations on his actions 
and character, 176. 183 —185. 

Kubit, account of that species 
of Hindoo poetry, 79. 


L 

Laisné, M., his report from the 
Legislative Body in December 
1813, 426. 

Lakes, poetic visit to, 395. 

Language, English, observations 
on, 414. Comparison of Eu- 
ropean languages, 415. 

Legislative Body of France, its 
wise proceedings in December 
1813, suppressed by Bona- 
parte, 426. 

Leith, Convention at in 1572, 
its regulations, 181. 

Loco-motion, account of the 
human organs of, 276. 

Logarithms, observations on, 
262. 

London, Corporation of, said to 
sell some of its offices, 219. 
First impression of, on a 
foreigner, 410. Its bustle in 
winter, 411. 

Lovat, Lord, letters from and 
conduct of, during the rebel- 


lion in 1745, 239—244- 339- 
345° 


Love, among children, remarks 
on, 246. 

Louse, its injuries to animals 
and vegetables, 156, 157. 
Lunatics, Retreat for, near York, 

described, 417. 
Lycophron, notes on, 145. 


M 
Maccabees ii. chap. vii., its au- 
thenticity doubted, 106. 
Machines, used in manufactures, 


remarks on, 369. | 
Mahmoud, 
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Mahmoud, Sultan, anecdote of, 
AT Groa-ihye 

Hiomediatoues on the Continent, 
superintended by Englishmen, 
likely to excel those of Eng- 
land, 424. 

Manufactures, observations on, 

-. Their effects on agri- 
culture, 371- Beneficial to 
the poor, 373. Of the United 
States, 517. 

Manufacturing System, its, evil 
effects on: the health and 
morals of the young, 223. 

Mazims, moral, 447. 

Medals, their use as illustrative 
of History, 503. Account of 
‘Roman medals, 504. 

Melvil, Andrew, account of, 400. 
405. 

——, James, character of, 
406. 

Milk of plants, observations on, 
316. 


_Milton’s Latin Poems, remarks 


on Cowper’s translations of, 
_.g07. Residence of, at Chal- 
font, during the Plague, ode 
. to, 436. 
Minerals, in the Mysore country, 
observations on, 312. 
,»hew system of arrang- 


ing, 327- 





Minos, observations on the his- 


tory of, 496. 
Missionaries, observations on 
sending them to Hindostan, 


314- 319. ’ 

Mitchell, Sir Andrew, his letter 
to the Lord President Forbes, 
347: 


Moon, its supposed influence 
~ over the fate of created beings, 


249- 


Moscow, force of the French in 


their march to that city, 61. 
_.--Their disastrous retreat, 63. 


“Murdoch, Mr., the inventor of 


the aepnention of coal-gas, 
for artificial light, 333. 


“Muscles, of the human body, 


observations on, 280. 


Music, poetic address to, 144. 

Mysore country, its mineralogy, 
312. State ot knowlege among 
the natives, 313. 


N 
Nerva, medallic history of his 
reign, 505. _ 


Nile, observations on the name 


- of that river, 470. 


O 

Oak, song to the, 98. 

Ode on the baptism of a beloved 
child, 140. . 

(Edipus 4 gyptiacus, of Kircher, 
that work deficient, in Coptic 
knowlege, 468. 

Oestrus humanus, its ravages on 
man, 154. 

Orders in Council, origin ef, 50. 
Effects of, 53. | 

Orleans, Regent Duke of, his 
patronage of Dubois, 451. 
His behaviour on Dubois’ 
death, 460. 

Ostolaza, Dr. Blaise, his charges 
against M. and Madame de 
Talleyrand repelled, 358. 

Othman, Emperor of the Turks, 
his great character, 474. 

Ottoman empire, various histories 


of, 473- 


Pp 

Pancras Church-yard, epitaph 
In, 437° 

Tlaex, observations on that pre- 
position, 194. 

Paratonium, in Libya, supposed 
not to be founded by Alex- 
ander, 501. 

Peasants, of India, See Ryots, 
See Poverty. 

Pelasgi, on the origin of, 191. 
Their language, 192.. Who 
were they? 492. Pelasgic 
colonies, 495- 

Penipé, bridge of, described, 20. 

Periosteum, the uses. of, 279. 

Persia, 
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Persia; its poetry characterized, 


. Pfochentus, his controversy with 
Gataker, 148. 

Pheenicians, supposed to come 
originally from the Red Sea, 
494+ 

Pindar, passage translated from, 
147. 

Poacher, — ecclesiastical, in 
France, described, 110. 

Poetry of Persia, Hindostan, 
and Arabia, characterized, 


44,78. -Specimens of Hin-: 


doo Poetry, 82—86. Sans- 
crit, specimen of, translated, 
21. 

Pinsonby; Mr., portrait of, asa 
parliamentary leader, 265. 
Poor, provision for them in 

Scotland, 330. 

Pope, Pius VII.,- narrative of 
‘essed conduct to, 431. 

Popes, re-establishment of their 
temporal authority in» the 
11th, 13th, and 16th centuries, 
528. 

Population, its progress in the 
Canaries, 4. Of the States 
of America, 5 Io. 

Postmen, in Peru, travel by 
swimming, 21. 

Poverty, its evil effect on the 
morals of a people, exempli- 
fied in the state of the pea- 
sa of India, 20. 

PreDyterianiem established in 
Scotland, 403. Its advan- 
tages, combined with episco- 
pacy in England, 409. 

Press, freedom of, in England, 
observations on, 413. 

Preston-pans, battle of, 238. 

Pretender, Young, account of 
his attempt on these king- 
doms in 1745, 229—244-. 


337 —345: hha 
Picdkiets, that term in political 


economy explained, 540. 
Prometheus vinctus, observations 


__ on that play of Aischylus, 43. 


Quakers, their well-conducted 
institution for the care of lu- 
natics, near York, 417. 


R ; 

Rebellion in Scotland in1745, ac- 
count of, 229—244.227—248. 

Reduvius herald” ae wie. 
bug, its electrical powers, 153. 

Reformation, in Scotland, his- 
tory of, 176—185. 399—4009. 

Resignation, poeticaddressto,g9. 

Retreat, near York, account of 
that institution for lunatics, 
417. 

Roads in America described, § 11. 

Russia, French Campaign in, 
narrated, 61—70. Losses 
on both sides, 70. 

Ryots, or peasantry, of India, 
their state under British rule, 
25—27. 

S 

Sales, St. Francis de, memoirs 
and sayings of, 441, 442. 

Sanscrit-poetry, translated spe- 
cimen of, 321. 

Scotland, provisions in, respect- 
ing the Poor, 330. On the 
price of labour in, 331. . 

Scott, Sir W., political portrait 
of, 267. | 

Septem contra Thebas, criticisms 
on that play, 44. 46. 

Sesostris, his conquests in Egypt, 
464. The accounts of. him 
supposed to be founded on 
the history of Joshua, 466. 

Sheridan, Mrs., elegy on, 142. 

Sheriff of Middlesex reported to 
sell the office of Under-sheriff, 
219. 

Shipping, American, its pro- 
gressive increase from the 

ear 1790 to 1806, 522. 
silver, rendered instantly brittle, 
16. . 

Sinking-fund, a partial encroach- 

ment on, recommended by 


Mr. Boyd, 445. 
Sinope, 
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Sinope, foundation of, 497. 
Slaves, African, sale of in Spa- 
nish America, 13. 
Smolensko, distresses of the 
French at that town, 65. | 
Snail, sonnet on the dwelling of 
that animal, 97. 

Soldiers, mercenary, their in- 
troduction destructive to the 
liberties of the Italian cities, 


; 36. 

Soliman, Emperor of the Turks, 
his high character, and funeral 
obsequies, 475. 

Spiders, anecdotes of, 164, 165. 

Stanhope, Lord, his interviews 
with Dubois, 452, 453. 

Stars, novel and impressive ap- 
pearance of to a stranger in 
the equinoctial regions, 6. 

Stock-jobbing, explanation of the 
arts of, 95. | 

Sweden, Queen of, See Christina, 
See Charles Gustavus. 

Swimming, that art practised by 
the Peruvians for the progress 

_ ofpostmencarrying letters, 21. 

Syria, colonies planted in by 
Alexander, 499. 


T 
Talleyrand, M. de, and his wife, 
wind against Dr. Blaise 
_. Qstolaza,358. 
Tanning, See Terra japonica. 
Teneriffe, account of the botanic 
‘garden there, 3. 
Tequendama, cataract of, de- 
- seribed, 19. 
Terra japonica, or Catechu, re- 
. commended “or tanning, 315. 
Testament, New, on the purity 
of the language of, 148. 


Tierney, Mr., parliamentary por-_ 


trait of, 268. 


4 


INDEX. 


Towns of America described, 5 10. 

Trade, foreign, of America, 518. 
5§22—524. 

Travelling in India, remarks on, 
315. 

Turks, various writers on the 
history of that people, 473. 
Tyre and Gaza, re-establish- 

ment Of, 499, 500. 


V and U 

Vansittart, Mr., political deline- 
ation of, 269. 

Vegetables, reciprocal harmonies 
of, 115. 

Villani, the elder, his portrait of 
Florentine manners in the 
13th century, 531. 

United States, See America. 


Ww 

Walcheren-fever, reports con- 
cerning, 366. .. 

Washington, city of, described, 
II. : 
Wass, the Mason-wasp, its in- 
genuity and knowlege, 160. 

_ 165. , 

Water, harmonies of, 120. 

Wealth, in political economy, 
defined, 540. 

Weather, notions respecting 
changes of, among the Hin- 
doos, 3-% 

Wellington, Duke of, particulars 
of his military career, 440. 

Wheel-bug, its electric Powers, 


a ae 
Wilberforce, Mr., his political 
and oratorical character, 271. 


Y 
York, account of that city, 416. 
Of a neighbouring institution 
for lunatics, 417. 


Tobacco, mode of smoaking in ~ 


Turkey, 477- 
» Torrid-zone, peculiar aspect of, 
and sensations on entering, 6. 
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Z 
Zemindars, mischievous effects 
of their power and office, 169. 
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